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BOOK I. 


INTRODUCTORY 


I. 
EDINBURGH AS IT IS 


I expect that some of the children who read this 
book know Edinburgh quite well, and if they 
do, I hope they love it, especially if they are 
Scotch, for it is one of the most beautiful, as 
well as one of the most interesting cities in the 
whole world; and all Scotch people should be 
proud of their Capital, and should know its 
history, for if they know the history of Edinburgh 
| they know much of the history of Scotland. 

! But there may be other boys and girls who 
| turn over these pages who have never been in 
| Edinburgh, and for their sakes I must try to 
| describe it a little, although they will never 


: 
} 


| realise how beautiful it is until they have seen it 


| for themselves. 


; Perhaps they have read The Children’s Book 


of London, and they may expect to hear that the 
/ Scotch and English Capitals are very much alike. 
They are quite, quite different. 

London is an enormous place, where there 
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are millions of people crowded together, and 
everyone is in a great hurry, and you might walk 
about the streets for a whole year and never see 
a face you knew. 

Of course there are lovely parks, and great 
open squares in London, but if one wants to get 
into the real country one must take a train, 
it is so far away; and in some parts one can 
drive through miles and miles of streets without 
seeing a green tree, or a single blade of grass. 

In comparison with this, Edinburgh is quite 
small and quiet, and the people who live in it 
seem to have time to take life in a more leisurely 
fashion: for it is what is called a “ University 
Town,” and is more full of schools, and colleges, and 
hospitals, than of manufactories and workshops. 

Wherever you go in the streets you are sure 
to see groups of boys and girls carrying big 
straps of schoolbooks, and numbers of grave- 
looking, black-coated men, whom you are safe 
to put down as doctors, or lawyers, or clergymen, 
or teachers, ; 

If you go to Edinburgh by train, you will 
arrive at one of the two most important railway 
stations—at the Caledonian, at the west end of 
Princes Street, or at the Waverley at, the east end 
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—and when you go outside, you will find yourself 
at once in the most beautiful part of the city. 
For in front of you will stretch Princes Street, 
with its straight mile of sunny pavement, and its 
one row of handsome buildings (for there are 
_ houses on only one side of Princes Street) looking 
_ across a valley in which are green-turfed, fiower- 
| bedded gardens, to the steep heights of the “Old 
| Town,” which is built up the side of a high ridge, 
on which are piled and crushed together great 
_ masses of irregular buildings, in some of which 
| you can count nine or ten windows, one above 
» another; and behind all, far up against the sky, 
_ you can see the spires of the Tolbooth and the 
' Tron Churches, and the stately stone-crowned 
_ tower of St Giles Cathedral. 

And as you stand gazing at the one and the 
¢ other, you will feel that you are standing between 
the New and the Old. Between the life of the 
_ present—as represented by the wide, well-paved 
'/ modern street, with its handsome hotels and 
| beautiful shops, its cable cars and crowds of well- 
dressed people; and the life of the far-distant 
_ past—as represented by the grim old Castle, and 
the tall, many-storied houses, and the narrow 
wynds which run down between them. 
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Edinburgh is like Rome, it is a city built 
upon hills, and the highest of them all, and the 
one which forms the backbone of the city, is the 
long, narrow ridge which runs between the Castle 
and Holyrood, against whose steep sides and 
along whose narrow back the Edinburgh of the 
Middle Ages stood. 

But nowadays the city has widened her borders, 
and stretches in a series of wide streets and open 
squares down to the sea on the one hand, and 
right back to the Braid Hills on the other; and 
in order that people may get quickly from one 
part of it to another without having to climb up 
and down the steep sides of the central ridge, 
great bridges have been built to span the valleys, 
and broad streets run over them, from which one 
can look down into the older and poorer streets 
that lie below. 

There are the North and South Bridges, and 
George IV. Bridge, and the Regent Bridge, and 
the Dean Bridge, from which one can look down 
into a tiny wooded valley, with a stream running 
through it, and the remains of what used to be 
called “the rural village of Dean.” 

There are other hills in and around Edinburgh 
which have not been built upon, and which stand 
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ip, fresh and green, to let the inhabitants know 
hat although they live in a city, it is a city so 
nixed up with the country, that it is hard to tell 
vhere one begins and the other ends. - 

There is the Calton Hill, with only a few 
nonuments on it, at the east end of Princes Street, 
vhere you must go for a walk some day, for from 
t you get a splendid view, not only of Edinburgh 
tself, but of the country which surrounds it. 

Then away out to the west there is a hill, 
overed with trees, called Corstorphine Hill, with 
, seat on the top of it bearing the quaint name of 
‘Rest and be Thankful.” 

Then there is the enormous King’s Park, 
ying behind the Royal Palace of Holyrood, which 
s quite different from what is generally understood 
yy a park, for, instead of being smooth and level, it 
s one mass of broken, hilly ground, with a great 
vall of precipice in it, called Salisbury Crags, from 
vhich stones used to be taken to pave the streets 
f London ; and curious long slabs of rock lying up 
‘s green slopes, called Samson’s Ribs; and, right in 
he centre, towering up high above all, is the grand 
Id hill, which is shaped exactly like a couching 
ion, which seems to be there to guard the city. 
‘need not tell you its name, I expect you all know 
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it, for whoever has heard of Edinburgh without 
having heard also of Arthur’s Seat ? 

So you see that the streets are not flat, and dull, 
and monotonous, as so many streets are in great 
towns, for there is hardly one of them from which 
you cannot get a peep of the country. 

And everywhere you go you can read history: 
not written in books, but in stones, which to my 
mind is far more interesting ; and remember, Edin- 
burgh will never be to you the enchanted city she 
is to many people until you have learned to do this 
for yourselves. 

You may often have heard her called “ Auld 
Reekie,” but you will never realise how she got the 
name until you go down some day to Leith or 
Granton, and go out in one of the steamers that 
cross the Firth of Forth, and look back at the 
eray Castle, standing up high on its rock, with the 
“Old Town” spreading out at its side, half hidden 
in a soft haze of smoke; and you will never 
understand what Sir Walter Scott, that Prince of 
Story-tellers, meant, when he called her his “ Own 
Romantic Town,” until you go down the Cowgate, 
and the Canongate, and round by the Grassmarket, 
and peep into the narrow-mouthed closes, and 
look at the coats-of-arms, and read the mottoes 
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over the low rickety doorways, and find out for 
yourselves who built these houses and lived in 
them, and try to make your imaginations carry 
you back to the time when this was the centre 
of the fashionable life of Scotland, the little theatre 
where most of the plots, and quarrels, and terrible 
tragedies of the Stuart Kings and Queens, which 
you read about in your history books, were carried 
out. 

Or perhaps you may happen to be out some 
foggy winter’s night, in Princes Street, and you 
will at first see nothing but fog-dimmed street 
lamps, and beyond them a great dark blank, and 
suddenly, far above your head, where the air is 
clearer, there will shine out a whole galaxy of 
little lights, and you will wonder- how they came 
to be there, hanging, as it were, between heaven 
and earth, and you will feel as if you were walking 
in a dream, and that there is some phantom city 
which you cannot reach, poised in mid air, far 
above your head; until all at once a bugle rings 
out, and you realise that the mysterious dark 
blank in front of you is the Castle rock, and that 
the lights far over your head are the lights from 
the soldiers’ barracks on its summit; and you will 
begin to think what a strangely situated fortress 
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the Castle really is, and how difficult it must 
have been to get into it from the outside, if an 
enemy held it; or how hopeless it must have 
seemed to escape from it, if one were shut up 
inside. 

And in order that all this may be easier for 
you, I have written these three first chapters.— 
This one, in which I have tried to give you an 
idea, at least, of what Edinburgh is like now; the 
next, where I have tried to trace how it grew 
from one solitary fortress into the beautiful city 
of to-day; and the third, where I have tried to 
tell you what it was like three or four centuries 
ago, when there was only the “Old Town,” clinging 
to its narrow ridge. 

But perhaps these chapters will not seem at 
all interesting to you, and you will be tempted 
to shut up the book altogether. Please do not 
do that; rather miss them out, and go on to the 
stories. 


II. 
THE MAKING OF EDINBURGH 


THE very first thing we hear about Edinburgh 
s really only a tradition. That is, you know, 
un account of some event which is handed down 
oy word of mouth from one generation to another. 
Sometimes, in course of time, such a story becomes 
30 different from what it was when it was first 
old, that one cannot be quite sure whether it is 
sorrect or not: but there is every reason to believe 
that the tradition which has come down to us 
ubout Edinburgh Castle is practically true, 

The story is, that, far away back, at the 
yeginning of the Christian era, the Picts, who 
nhabited a great part of Scotland, erected a 
ortress on the massive rock, and there shut up 
heir royal Princesses until they found husbands 
or them. Whether the poor girls liked to be 
mprisoned there, midway between earth and sky, 
ve do not know. Doubtless in these wild and 
arbaric days it was the safest place for them, 
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and probably their likes and dislikes were not 
consulted by their fathers and brothers. Anyhow, 
their presence there gave to the Castle its quaint 
name of “Castrum Puellarum” (the maiden castle), 
which it bore for many a long year. 

The name had dropped, and the Castle was 
known as Edinburgh Castle, when next we hear 
about it, in the time of Malcolm Canmore and 
his Queen; and now the story emerges out of the 
shades of tradition into the full light of history. 
For Queen Margaret built a little chapel there, 
which is still standing; and when we enter it, it 
helps us to realise that the Royal pair were not 
mere names in a history book, but that they 
really lived. 

Now I have already said that the narrow ridge 
that runs between the Castle and Holyrood, forms, 
as it were, the backbone of the city; but for the 
benefit of any boys and girls who have never 
been in Edinburgh, I must explain what this 
ridge is like. 

Can you imagine a fish (without a snout) which 
slopes up from its tail to its head, which is its 
highest part, and then ends abruptly @ 

That is like the ridge on which the “Old 
Town” of Edinburgh is built, 
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And in the old days this fish was almost 
swimming in water. For along its north side, 
where Princes Street Gardens lie now, there 
was a long loch, the “Nor’ Loch,” as it was 
called, which came right up to the foot of the 
Castle rock; while on the other side it sloped 
down to a little country stream, which ran through 
a deep ravine. 

The Castle stands on the high head of this 
fish, Holyrood lies at its tail, and down its back, 
little by little, was built one of the most remark- 
able streets in the whole world. 

But that was not yet awhile. In Queen 
Margaret’s days, a few thatched huts might nestle 
under the Castle wall, and their inhabitants would 
look to the soldiers in the fortress for protection ; 
and perhaps the first little Church of St Giles 
would be built, but that would be all. For, 
further down the ridge, and in the valley to the 
east, there was a great forest, “the Forest of 
Drumsheugh,” “full of harts, hinds, toddis (foxes), 
and sic like beasts,” as an old writer tells us, and 
it was when he was hunting there, one autumn 
day in the year 1128, that King David, one of 
Queen Margaret’s sons—who, if you remember, 
was called by James I. “a sair Sanct for the 
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crown,” because he had built so many Churches— 
had a strange experience, which led to the building 
of Holyrood Abbey. 

It is a pretty story, and I will tell it you, 
although there is much in it that we cannot 
quite believe. 

It is said, that, on this September day, King 
David went out hunting, and in the heat of the 
chase he became separated from his attendants, 
and found himself alone at the foot of a high 
crag. While he was wondering which way he 
should take, in order to find his companions, he 
was attacked by an immense white stag, which 
speedily pinned both the King and his horse to 
the ground with its antlers. 

Escape from death seemed hopeless, as the 
Monarch had only a short hunting sword with 
him; but suddenly a little silver cloud appeared, 
out of which came a hand, which placed in that 
of the sorely pressed King a miraculous cross or 
“Rood,” which was composed of some wonder- 
fully brilliant substance. 

Terrified by its lustre, the stag fled, and the 
King slowly and thoughtfully retraced his steps 
to the Castle. 


That night, when he was asleep, Saint Andrew, 
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the patron saint of Scotland, appeared to him, and 
commanded him to build a monastery on the 
exact spot where he had been so miraculously 
delivered from deadly peril. 

The King obeyed, and built the stately Abbey 
of Holyrood, and endowed it liberally, and gave 
to its canons the right to have a little town of 
their own outside the Abbey, and to have their 
own laws; and as the Kings of Scotland now 
began for the first time to make Edinburgh their 
Capital, and to live in the Castle, we can easily 
imagine how the dignified canons of the Abbey 
would make a practice of going up and down 
the ridge to visit their Sovereign, or their friends, 
the clergy of the Church of St Giles; and so 
their end of the path began to be called the 
“Canongate,” or the “street of the canons,” from 
the Saxon “ gaet,” a way or street. 

While at the other end, the Castle grounds 
soon became too small for all the great lords 
who wanted to live near the King, as well as all 
the craftsmen and merchants who were needed 
to supply the members of the Court with the 
necessities and luxuries of life. So the Castle 
wall was extended half-way down the ridge, 
and inside it a number of houses were built; 
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and so gradually a street was formed, called 
“the King’s Hie Street.” As time went on, the 
Hie Street or High Street and the Canongate 
met, but to get from one to the other, people 
had to pass through a gateway in the city wall, 
called the Netherbow Port. This gate is pulled 
down now, but you can see where it stood, just 
at the foot of the High Street, where it narrows 
into the Canongate. 

So, bit by bit, one long street was formed, 
and behind the houses there were gardens that 
sloped down to the Nor’ Loch on one side, and 
on the other, to the little stream I have told 
you of, which ran where the Cowgate now 
stands. 2 

It is strange to pause on George IV. Bridge, 
and look down into the dirty, smoky Cowgate, 
and think of the days when this valley was 
a deep ravine, whose banks were covered with 
whin, and heather, and hawthorn trees, in the 
branches of which the birds sang, and through 
which a little bubbling stream ran, 

As time went on, the gay Stuart Kings found 
the Castle rather a bleak and dreary place to 
live in, and they turned longing eyes towards 
the more sheltered gardens and grounds of their 
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neighbours, the monks of Holyrood, and one of 
them, James IV., determined that he would go 
and live there. So he built a Palace beside the 
Abbey, the “Palace of Holyrood House,” and 
he, and his son, James V., and his ill-fated grand- 
daughter, the lovely Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
his great-grandson, James VI., successively held 
their Courts there, until the union of the crowns 
came, and the last-named James packed up all 
his belongings, and departed to far-away London 

By the time the Palace was built, the High 
Street had grown too small for all the people 
who had to live in it; so narrow wynds and 
closes had been built at right angles on either 
side of the street, which were entered by “ pends,” 
or low doorways, and which ran down through 
the gardens —just like the bones that run at 
right angles to a fish’s spine. 

It was natural, that, when the King and the 
Court went to live at Holyrood, the Canongate 
became the most fashionable part of the town, 
because everyone wanted to live as near the 
Palace and its gay doings as possible; and this, 
added to the fact that part of the narrow street, 
as well as the ground round the Palace, and the 


whole of the royal park behind it, was “Sanctuary ” 
II. 
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(where, as you know, all evildoers could take refuge, 
and be safe from pursuit), made the district so 
very crowded, that at last a great number of the 
richest nobles, and the bishops and canons of the 
Church, began to build themselves houses, and to 
lay out pleasure grounds in the sunny whin- 
covered valley to the South, which in those days 
was called Sow’ Street, or South Street, but is 
now called the Cowgate. 

These houses were outside the city wall, and 
so were exposed to the fury of the English, who, 
every now and then, used to come and storm the 
quaint little city, and burn it down if they could; 
but they were built in time of peace, when some- 
how men thought the English could not come back 
again. 

The terrible disaster of Flodden, however, 
where the King and the flower of his nobility, as 
well as most of the able-bodied men of the 
Lowlands, perished, showed them that the 
English were still a foe to be feared, and in 
terrified haste the citizens, or those who were 
left of them, arose, and, aided by the farmers of 
the Lothians, who sent their horses and labourers 
to help, built another and more extensive wall, 
called the “Flodden Wall.” 
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This enclosed the Cowgate as well as the 
Canongate, and also some ground beyond it, 
in which stood the Church of the “Blessed- 
Mary-in-the-Fields.” This ground, where the 
University stands now, is better known by its later 
name of ‘Kirk o’ Field,” and it was here where 
Queen Mary’s husband, Darnley, was murdered. 

Less than a hundred years after the building 
of the Flodden Wall the Union of the Crowns 
took place, and England and Scotland became 
one country, and one would have thought there 
was no longer any need to keep the city cramped 
up within its wall. 

But no one seemed inclined to stir outside it, 
and so, for another century and a half, the queer 
little Scottish Capital was squeezed into such a 
narrow space, that the people had to add story 
upon story to the houses, until it seemed that 
they would reach to heaven, in order to get places 
to live in. 

And that is why there are such high towering 
houses, and such steep and narrow wynds all up 
and down the central ridge of Edinburgh. 

Indeed, someone once compared the Old Town 
to a honey-comb, so closely and cleverly were its 
inhabitants packed together. 
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We read of one of the houses in the Cowgate 
which was fifteen stories high, and to-day we can 
count ten stories in one of the old houses just 
opposite Princes Street. 

It is strange to think that great noblemen 
whose descendants have such beautiful mansions 
nowadays, were content to live in these dark and 
dirty closes, and that Sir Walter Scott, who died 
at lovely Abbotsford, was born in the College 
Wynd, a narrow alley which ran up from the 
Cowgate. 

But at last it was felt that the Old Town must 
enlarge her boundaries, and the first step was 
taken, when, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the North Bridge was built, and thus an 
easy road was made between the High Street and 
the green fields that lay on the other side of the 
Nor’ Loch. 

This Nor’ Loch, which, as I have told you, 
filled at one time the whole of the valley in 
which the Waverley Station and Princes Street 
Gardens now lie, had done its part well both in 
protecting and amusing the citizens of Edinburgh, 
for it had guarded the ridge from invasion on the 
north, and it had also served as a pleasure lake, on 
which well-to-do people, who possessed boats of 
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their own, could go out for a sail on summer 
evenings; as well as a curling pond, on which 
bonspiels’ were played in the winter. 

There was a blacker side to its history also. 
Poor women who were suspected of being witches 
had been drowned in it, and anyone who had a 
grudge against a neighbour, might find a con- 
venient way of getting rid of him, by enticing 
him, in the dark, into some narrow close, which 
ran down to the water’s edge, and then giving 
him a stealthy push into the loch. 

It was made a receptacle, too, for all the refuse 
of the streets, including dead dogs and cats, so 
no one was sorry when it was determined to drain 
it, and turn it into the beautiful Gardens which 
are so gay with flowers from March till October, 
and which look so bright when the band is play- 
ing on a lovely summer’s afternoon, and crowds of 
people are listening to it. 

“But,” I think I hear someone saying, “it 
cannot have been all one loch, for there is the 
Mound, that great bank of earth, up which the 
cars run to George IV. Bridge; it must have- 
divided the loch in two, just as it divides the 
Gardens to-day.” 


1 Curling matches. 
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Ah, but wait a bit. The Mound is not natural : 
men made it in the beginning of last century, and 
I will tell you how it was begun. 

When the loch was drained, and the ‘“ New 
Town,” as it was called, began to be built on the 
other side of it, a clothier, named George Boyd, 
who had his shop in Gosforth’s Close, in the Old 
Town, frequently needed to cross over to the New. 

Perhaps he had customers among the venture- 
some people who had begun to build houses for 
themselves along the “Long Gait,” as Princes 
Street (or, rather, the path on which Princes Street 
is built) used to be called. 

He found it rather a long walk to go 
round by the North Bridge, so he used to go 
straight across the valley opposite his house. 

But although the loch was drained, the ground 
was still very marshy, and to prevent himself 
sticking in the mud he laid down steps of stone, 
or rubble, for his own convenience. His neighbours 
speedily followed his example, and each one who 
crossed would bring a stone, or a piece of wood 
to throw down, and the path that was formed 
in this way across the quaking bog soon began to 
be called “Geordie Boyd’s Mud Brig.” 

As everyone found this path very convenient, 
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the magistrates agreed that the rubbish taken 
from the foundations of the new streets which 
were being built, should be thrown on to the Mud 
Brig. This was done for nearly forty years, until 
the Mound grew to be the massive bank which it 
is to-day. 

And so the Old Town of Edinburgh spread 
her wings, and the New Town sprang up, and 
gradually the houses ran down the hill to Leith 
and Trinity. Then a still Newer Town arose, 
away to the South, across the meadows, and out 
by Newington, and The Grange, and Merchiston, 
until it has reached the foot of the Braid Hills; 
and no one can tell how much farther it may go, 
for it is a pleasant city to live in, and there are 
always new-comers flocking into it. 


TE, 


EDINBURGH IN THE TIME OF THE 
STUARTS 


Now, having seen how the “Old Town” of 
Edinburgh came to be built, let us have a peep 
at it in its very gayest and brightest period, when 
the Stuart Kings were reigning in Scotland, and 
holding their Court at Holyrood. 

At that time, to anyone standing at the gate 
of the Castle and looking down in the direction 
of the Netherbow Port, the High Street must 
have presented a brilliant and animated scene. 
For in that small space all the business of the 
town had to be carried on, as it was not safe for 
merchants to venture with their wares outside 
the city wall. 

The foreground would be occupied by stalls 
set up in the street, for this was where the Lawn 
Market, or Linen Market, was held, and on these 
stalls would be offered for sale all kinds of cloth, 
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and linen goods; while the sides of the street 
would be lined by small open booths or shops, 
built against the lower stories of the houses, 
and roofed over by projecting wooden balconies. 

In these would be exhibited rich silks, and 
velvets, and wonderful embroideries, and cloths 
of gold and silver; for at that time people wore 
much gayer and brighter clothing in the street 
than we do now. 

What would we think nowadays, if we met 
some gentlemen whom we knew, walking about 
in a short double-breasted coat of scarlet velvet, 
with long slits cut in the sleeves, through which 
puffs of white satin showed, and very full and 
baggy breeches of pale blue satin, that only 
came to the knee, below which he wore white 
silk stockings and buckled shoes. 

Yet it was quite a common thing for a noble- 
man in Queen Mary’s time to wear a costume 
like this, while for masques and balls, far richer 
and more costly materials were used. 

The very tradesmen, if they were burgesses, 
would go about the streets in coloured cloaks 
and cocked hats; and their wives began to be so 
extravagant, and to wear such costly garments, 
that a law was passed which ordered the citizens 
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of Edinburgh to see that their wives and daughters 
did not dress beyond their station, and not to 
allow them to wear lace, or ornaments, or furs, 
or “long-tailed gowns,” except on holidays. 

So when everyone was so fond of fine clothes, 
you can quite understand what a demand there 
would be for all kinds of rich and costly materials, 
aud doubtless the shopkeepers in the Lawn Market 
did a thriving trade. 

Further down, the street was almost blocked 
by the old Church of St Giles, and the rows of 
little booths which were built all round it. 

On one side (as you will learn, when you come 
to read about George Heriot), were all the gold- 
smiths’ shops, full of glittering trinkets, and gold 
and silver images, and rich and beautifully worked 
vessels, intended for the use of the Church, and 
massive flagons, and tankards, and bowls for more 
ordinary purposes. 

Here, too, were the booths or “krames” of 
the hatters, and the mercers, and the bootmakers, 
etc., while in the street below the Church were 
the stalls where “flesh” or butcher meat was 
sold, as well as fish and meal. 

As we think of all these open stalls, which at 
best could have had but a scanty covering, it 
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seems to us that the weather in those bygone 
days must needs have been brighter and sunnier 
than it is now. 

It must have been a busy and a lively scene 
when everyone turned out to do their shopping, 
and the crowd must have been a motley one. 

Here one would see a group of gay Court 
ladies, in rustling silken gowns, with delicate 
shawls drawn over their faces to serve the purpose 
of veils, alighting from the litters, or sedan chairs, 
in which they had been carried up the Canongate 
from Holyrood, accompanied by a party of gallants 
in the brilliant dress which I have described. 

If it were jewellery or precious stones they 
wanted, they would repair to the goldsmiths’ 
booths in Parliament Close, at the back of St 
Giles Church, where perhaps they would meet with 
some portly bishop or canon, who had dismounted 
from his fat Spanish jennet, and was chaffering 
with the salesman over some richly chased chalice, 
or sacred ornament. 

After discussing the latest news from Paris 
with him, they would pass to the Lawn Market, 
to turn over the goods of the merchants there, 
and note the latest fashion in French embroidery. 

Close by, elbowing them in the crowd, would 
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be the town’s ladies, the rich tradesmen’s wives, 
in white caps, with dark hoods over them, and 
trim, short, brightly coloured gowns, who had 
come out to do their shopping, accompanied by 
their serving-maidens, carrying capacious baskets. 

Doubtless the younger of them would glance 
with envy at the great folks’ finery, and grumble 
to themselves at the law which prevented them 
following their example. 

There, too, would be the countrywomen, who 
had brought their butter and eggs to market, and 
having sold them, and perhaps paid a visit to 
the old Kirk, and said a prayer at one of the 
shrines, would wander up and down, gazing with 
simple amazement at all the gay dresses, and the 
costly goods on the stalls; after which they would 
go off to the humbler little krames that stood 
hidden down the narrow wynds, and buy them- 
selves a red or blue kirtle before wending their 
way homeward through the West Port. 

The High Street was well paved in those days— 
indeed its fame in this respect had spread to the 
Continent—and the houses that ran down each 
side of it were fairly well built. 

The lower story was generally of stone, while 
the upper stories were of wood, and there was 
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often a wooden gallery running along the front 
of the house, supported by pillars, which formed, 
as I have told you, the roof to the little booths 
below. . 

These galleries were reached by outside stairs, 
and what do you think was very often underneath 
the stairs? Why, a pigsty; for everyone used to 
eat quantities of pork and bacon then, and the 
pigs used to run about the street, and search for 
dainty morsels of food in the “channels” or open 
sewers that ran down each side of it. 

Of course, in a town which was so largely 
composed of wooden buildings, there was a great 
risk of fire, and most stringent precautions were 
taken to prevent any outbreak. 

Many people had a stack of straw, or peat, or 
heather just in front of their door, or in their 
little bit of garden behind, for they needed the 
peat for fires, and perhaps the heather too, while 
the straw made a cosy nest for the pig; and the 
magistrates used to go up and down once a 
month, to see that these stacks were not too 
near the houses, in case a spark from the 
chimney set fire to them. 

At night every tradesman was expected to have 
a “bowet” or small lamp hung over the door of 
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his booth, and the mouths of the closes were lit 
in the same way. But even with all those 
feeble lights, the street must have been dismally 
dark. F 

At ten o'clock every respectable citizen was 
expected to be indoors, and if “lawful business” 
took anyone outside, they had to carry a lighted 
lantern with them. If they failed to do this, they 
were at once set down as rogues, and popped into 
prison. 

I do not think, however, that many people 
would want to be outside when it was dark, 
for besides the danger of falling into the filthy 
“channel,” or running against a belated pig, a very 
dreadful custom prevailed after ten o’clock. 

All the housekeepers who were too lazy to 
bring down their household refuse through the 
day, and place it on the dungheap, were at 
liberty, after ten o’clock at night, to open their 
shutters, and throw it out of the window into 
the street below, after giving scanty warning to’ 
any unfortunate passer-by, by such words as “Get 
oot o’ the gate,” or “Gardez l’eau,” which latter is, 
I think, such easy French, that you can all translate 
it for yourselves. 

Perhaps you will wonder how the Scottish wives 
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in the High Street of sapien ae came to be talking 
French! 

Well, I will tell you. 

In those days, curious though it seems now, 
there was much more intercourse between France 
and Scotland than there was between England 
and Scotland. Some of the wives of our Scottish 
Kings were French Princesses : and you all know 
that Mary, Queen of Scots, was educated in France, 
and had married the, Dauphin—who became 
Francis II., King of France—and had been left 
a widow before ever she came back to Scotland; 
and her mother, Mary of Guise, was Regent during 
her absence. 

So, as was to be expected, many of the great 
people about the Court, as well as attendants and 
servants, came from France, and gradually a great 
deal of French came to be spoken by everyone, 
And some of the words are used in ordinary 
conversation in Scotland to this day. 

We go to the butcher’s to buy a leg of mutton, 
and we ask for a “gigot,” and having bought it, 
we remember how the tablemaid dropped the dish 
on which she was carrying the roast fowls through 
the hall, and broke it, yesterday at dinner-time ; 
so we go on to the china-shop, and buy an 
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“ashet” to serve the “gigot” on, when it is 
roasted, 

Do we ask for these things in an English shop ? 
Oh no, we would not be understood if we did; 
but if we went into a shop in Paris and asked 
for a “gigot” or an “assiette,” we would be 
understood at once. 

If the High Street presented such a gay scene 
on an ordinary market day, what must it have 
done on one of the festivals or holy days, which 
were so common in Roman Catholic times, and 
which were always observed as a holiday, when 
all work was suspended, and the people thronged 
out of doors, attired in holiday dress, to seek what 
amusement was to be found. 

Perhaps there might be some French or Spanish 
nobles in the city at the time, and a tournament 
might be arranged between them and the Scottish 
lords; and the King himself might promise to be 
umpire. 

The lists would be set up on the tilting ground, 
which lay under the Castle Rock to the south. 
Here a dais would be placed for the King and 
Queen, and rows of seats for the Court ladies; 
and the people would stand in crowds down the 
sides of the street, or throng their wooden 
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balconies, to see the procession of great folk 
come up the narrow Canongate from Holyrood, and 
pass under the Nether Bow Port, and sweep up the 
High Street, on their way to the tilting-ground. 

What a splendid pageant it must have been, 
led by the King, riding a horse all covered with 
cloth-of-gold, and bowing right and left to his 
subjects; while round him rode the Earls and 
Barons of the Realm of Scotland, and the foreign 
nobles, attended by stalwart knights and men-at- 
arms, bearing fluttering pennons and emblazoned 
banners ! 

There might be a bishop, or an archbishop, 
in the company too, so richly dressed that there 
was little to mark him out as a clergyman, except 
the fact that he was riding on an ambling mule, 
or a Spanish jennet, instead of on a war-horse. 

Then would follow the ladies, with the Queen 
at their head, carried, perhaps, in a litter, with a 
gold embroidered canopy, the corners of which 
would be borne by pages clad in scarlet, with the 
Lion of Scotland emblazoned on their breasts. 

The Queen’s ladies might travel in litters 
also, or ride on white palfreys, and we may be 
sure that the dresses worn by all of them would be 


a sight to see. 
IIL. 
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Up the street the procession would go, till it 
reached the tilting-ground, and then there would 
be a halt, and much bustle of dismounting; and 
the King and the Queen would ascend the dais, 
and the nobles would hand the ladies to their 
seats, and the soldiers from the Castle, in their 
steel helmets and breastplates, would form a 
barrier across the road, so that the citizens had 
to be content to peep under their arms, or over 
their heads; and the trumpets would ring out, and 
the barriers at the sides would open, and two 
knights, in full armour, on prancing chargers, 
would enter the lists and begin to tilt. 

And then, perchance, the King himself would 
enter into the contest, and show his delighted 
subjects how clever he was in the use of arms, 
and in the management of his horse; and when 
it was all over, there would be another opportunity 
for the town’s folk to see all the splendour, as the 
lords and ladies passed down to their own quarter 
once more. 

Or, when there was nothing else going on, 
there was always the town band, which the 
magistrates were bound by law to keep up, 
composed of a big and a little drum, bagpipes, 
fiddles, trumpets, cornets, and whistles (what a 
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noise it must have made), which played on all 
holidays in a field near to Holyrood, while the 
town’s people danced and enjoyed themselves ; and 
doubtless many of the ladies and gentlemen from 
the Court would join in the merriment also. 

But the merriest day of all the year was the 
first of May, when the wildest revels took place, 
and the whole town was turned upside down. 

Early in the morning the inhabitants were 
awakened by the watchmen, who went through 
the streets sounding drums, and calling on the 
people to go out and bring home the May. 

This order was obeyed with alacrity by the 
prentice boys and their sweethearts, and by the 
children; and the city gates would be thronged 
by a merry crowd of holidaymakers, who would 
wander into the country, searching eagerly for 
hawthorn; and although I do not think it is at 
all likely that they would find any in blossom so 
early in the season, there would be plenty of 
green branches, and twigs of catkin, and fresh 
yellow primroses for them to bring home. 

Then the bands of maidens would choose May 
Queens, while the young men chose an Abbot of 
Misrule, who in his turn would choose thirty or 
forty of his friends as a bodyguard, and dresses of 
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red and yellow, all jingling with little bells, were — 
provided for them at the expense of the town. 

Thus attired, they went dancing up and down 
the street, playing all manner of foolish tricks, and 
doing things for which on another day they would 
have been put in prison. 

The famous play of Robin Hood was also 
acted on May morning, and after it was over the 
actors would join in the fun. Robin was always 
clad in Lincoln green, with a bow in his hand, 
and a sheaf of arrows at his side; and he was 
attended by Friar Tuck, and Little John, and 
pretty Maid Marian. 

What with their quaint costumes, and the May 
Queens, and the Abbot of Misrule, with his cap 
and bells, and his bodyguard in their fantastic 
dresses, the old High Street must have looked 
more like the stage of a theatre than anything 
else. 

Then there were other, and more serious forms 
of excitement, suited to the roughness and lawless- 
ness of the time. These were the “Tulzies” or 
street brawls, which were always taking place. 

In those days Scotland was divided into 
factions, and a great many of the nobles were on 
very bad terms with each other, and would fight 
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with one another on the slightest pretext. This 
feeling was shared by their retainers, who yielded 
more loyalty to the head of their clan than they 
yielded to the King himself. So when a band of 
these retainers came up to the Capital with their 
master, they were always on the outlook for the 
clansmen of some other nobleman against whom 
their lord had a grudge. And when they met 
they jeered at one another, and insulted one 
another, till, in a moment, dirks were drawn, and 
the Chief’s rallying cry passed from mouth to 
mouth, and other clansmen who heard it hastened 
to the help of their fellows, and a fierce little 
battle began, which lasted too often till there 
were men killed on both sides. . 

In our days we can hardly imagine such a 
scene taking place in the streets of a peaceful 
city ; but the people of those times were used to 
such things, and, so long as they managed to get 
inside their houses, and bar the doors, and close 
the shutters of their little shops, before the fray 
began, they did not mind, but would watch the 
fight with interest from their upper windows. 

Now I have tried to give you a true picture, 
as we learn it from old records, of the life that 
went on in Edinburgh in the fifteenth and 
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sixteenth centuries, and I think that you must 
all agree with me that, although the town was 
dirty, and cramped, and evil-smelling, there was 
a great deal of fun and merriment to be found in 
it all the same. 


BOOK II. 
MODERN INTERESTS OF EDINBURGH 


IV. 


HANDICAPPED (1) 


THE SICK CHILDREN OF EDINBURGH IN 
HOSPITALS AND AT HOME 


Most of you know what it means to be handi- 
sapped. The dictionary says that it is to be 
‘placed at a disadvantage by some burden,” but 
| think you could explain it in simpler words 
han that. 

When the day for the school sports comes 
ound, and the master calls out that there is to 
ye a race for all the boys, or all the girls, who are 
welve years old, you do not expect that he will 
low everyone to start from the same line. For 
ome of you run much faster than others, and if 
rou all started from the same place the slow 
unners would have no chance. So he puts the 
trong ones at the back, and gives the weaker 
nes a start, and if you are a strong one you say 
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that you are handicapped; but you are quite 
content, because you know that even with your 
handicap, you are more than likely to catch up 
and pass those who are before you. 

There is another race which everyone must 
run, I mean the Race of Life; and there are 
handicaps in this too; and these handicaps often 
seem to us very terrible, because, instead of 
falling on the strong, as they do in the school 
races, they fall on the weak, and prevent them, 
at least so it seems to us, ever getting very far 
on in the race at all. 

But remember that this is only our way of 
looking at things; for it is the Greatest School- 
master of all who sets us this race to run, and 
perhaps in His eyes it is not those who are 
the fastest runners who run best, but those who 
have to go slowly, because of their burden—their 
handicap—but who learn to carry that burden 
patiently and without grumbling. 

Now I want to tell you about some of the 
children in Edinburgh who are handicapped, and 
then I want you to think, those of you, at least, 
who live in, or near Edinburgh, how you can 
help to make their burden lighter, and bring 
some brightness into their lives. 
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First of all, there is the great army of poor 
children who are handicapped by illness, whose 
parents cannot afford the time or the money to care 
for them as you are cared for when you are ill. 

If you took rheumatic fever, or fell downstairs 
and broke your leg, you know what a fuss there 
would be at home. Why, the whole house 
would be turned upside down. Mother would 
give up all her engagements, and would spend 
her time sitting by your bedside reading to you, 
or trying to make you more comfortable; and 
father would run up to see you whenever he 
had time, and would pull some new toy, or funny 
story-book, out of his pocket; and downstairs in 
the kitchen, cook would make her daintiest dishes 
to tempt you to eat; and, if your head ached, all 
the other children would be told to be as quiet 
as mice, so that you could go to sleep. 

But it is impossible for a sick child down in 
the Cowgate, or the Canongate, to get all this 
attention. Its mother loves it as dearly as your 
mother loves you, but she has all the housework 
to do:—her husband’s meals to cook, the other 
children to get ready for school, the clothes to 
mend, and very often a crying baby to look after, 
who takes up most of her attention. 
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Then, in a home like that, there is not much 
money to spare to pay for dainty food or doctor's 
bills, it is all needed to pay for necessary things, 
and very often it does not even do that; so you 
see that, when Tommy falls ill in the Cowgate, or 
Mary in the Lawnmarket, their burden is much 
heavier to bear than yours, for they have so 
little to lighten it. 

Indeed, very often, poor Mary or Tommy 
would not get better at all, were it not for the 
help that comes from outside, from men, and 
women, and boys, and girls who are well off 
and who give some of their money to help their 
poorer neighbours. 

Now I do not mean that these men, and 
women, and boys, and girls go right down into 
those poor streets and give sixpence here and 
a shilling there, where they think the money is 
needed. 

That is not always a wise thing to do, because 
we cannot tell how money that is given away like 
that may be spent. It is better to give it for 
some special purpose. 

For instance, a great many people give money 
to the Sick Children’s Hospital. This is a big 
red building which stands close to the Meadows, 
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where children are taken who are too ill to be 
nursed at home. 

It is quite new, for the old hospital for children 
hac grown too small, so this larger one was built ; 
and the wards are so light and airy, and there 
are so many flowers and toys and pictures in 
them, that the little patients get to love it, and 
to be sorry when the time comes for them to 
so home. 

Just across the road from the Sick Children’s 
Hospital there is a pleasant house with great sunny 
bow-windows that stands in a garden. This is 
a hospital too. It is called “The Cripples’ Home,” 
and little cripple boys and girls are brought here, 
who have to be a long time in bed before they 
can be cured. 

Some of them have to lie still for three or four 
years in all sorts of funny positions. Indeed, some 
of the beds themselves are funny, for they are 
“inclined,” that is, they are higher at the head 
than at the foot, and it does not seem as if they 
would be very comfortable. Yet their occupants 
are happy and contented, although some of them 
have to lie all day on their faces, and some of 
them have heavy weights fastened to their ankles, 
in order to keep their limbs stretched out. 
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The days must seem long to them, although 
they have story books to read, and toys to play 
with; but Hope helps even little children to be 
patient, and of course they are hopeful, for there is 
Pat Brown over in the corner, who was paralysed 
and could not move when he was brought here 
three years ago, and now he sits up in bed, and 
when the doctor comes he is allowed to get up 
and trot proudly up and down the ward, to show 
how straight and strong his legs have grown. 

And what Pat does to-day, everyone else hopes 
to do next month or next year. 

All the same, “next year” is a long way off, 
and I know it would make the time seem shorter 
if someone who reads this would look over their 
own special shelf in the bookcase, or into their 
corner in the toy-cupboard, and see if there is 
nothing they could spare to amuse these patient 
little children who have to lie quite still all day. 

A little distance from the Cripples’ Home is 
another hospital, called the “Longmore,” but it 
has another and a sadder name than that. It is 
known as the “ Hospital for Incurables,” for the 
sick people who are taken there will never be well 
again in this world. 

There is a children’s ward in it; such a bright, 
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unny room, with a great bow-window, with a 
ushioned seat all round it, where the children 
vho are able to be out of bed sit and watch what 
S$ going on in the street below. 

It sounds as if this would be a very sad ward, 
loes it not? But it is not sad. For, although 
he children in it can never be cured, they often 
ive here for years, and the room is so bright, and 
he doctors and nurses are so kind, that it becomes 
ust like home to them, and they dwell in a little 
vorld of their own. 

And sometimes—very, very seldom—but some- 
imes, the doctors and nurses get a glad surprise, 
or a boy or girl whose case is supposed to be 
iopeless, begins to get a little better instead of 
etting worse, and they watch day by day with 
reathless interest, until at last they are quite sure 
bout it, and the glad news is sent to the child’s 
arents that Johnnie or Sissie is going to get better, 
nd some day will be able to go home again. 

But there are other sick children to whom 
he doors of these hospitals are closed, and I think 
hey are to be pitied most of all. 

They cannot be taken in, because they have 
ome illness which can be nursed quite as well 
t home (if only their mothers knew how to do 
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it), and there are always so many children who 
really need to be nursed in a hospital that those 
others must be left to get on as best they can. 

Some years ago their case was a very sad 
one indeed, for, as I have said in the beginning 
of this chapter, their mothers had neither the 
time, nor the skill, nor the money to attend to 
them properly. 

Of course it was not only the sick children 
who suffered in this way, it was all the poor sick 
people who were lying in their own houses. Old 
men and women who had no one to look after 
them, and mothers who had to lie in bed, too 
ill and helpless to move, and yet making them- 
selves worse by fretting over the children’s 
unwashed faces and uncooked food. | 

At last a way was found to help all those 
poor people, and do you know who it was who 
thought of it first? Our late beloved Queen, 
Queen Victoria. 

In 1887, when she had reigned fifty years, 
there were great rejoicings, and what was called 
her “Jubilee” was celebrated. The women of 
Great Britain determined to give her a present, 
and a collection was made all over the country. 

Rich women gave their pounds, and poor women 
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their pennies, and when the money was counted 
up, it was found that an enormous sum had been 
gathered. 

When the Queen heard what had been done, 
she said that she would like to take a little of 
the money to erect a memorial to her dead. 
husband, the Prince Consort; but that the rest 
of it, nearly £70,000, was to be set aside for the 
purpose of nursing the sick poor in their own 
homes. 

This has been done, and now there is hardly 
a town in England, or Scotland, or Ireland where 
there is not a “Queen’s Nurse”; and the head- 
quarters of the Scottish branch is in Edinburgh. 

The nurses set out for their day’s work every 
morning at half-past eight. Let us follow one of 
them, Nurse Margaret, this morning. 

News has been brought to the Nurses’ Home 
that there are some children lying very ill in a 
house down a close in the Canongate, and she 
has been told by the matron to go and visit them. 

It does not take her long to find the close, for 
this is her district, and she knows every house in 
it; and she gropes her way up one, two, three, 
four, five flights of dirty stairs, and at last she 


knocks at a door at the very top. 
IV. 
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There is no answer; but she can hear the sound 
of a child crying, so she pushes the door open and 
walks in. 

This is what she sees—and remember, this is a 
true story. 

In a bed in that draughty room there are three 
little children, all of whom are very ill. Their 
mother is dead, and their father has to be out at 
work all day, and there is no one to nurse them 
except their elder sister Bessie, who is only 
fourteen. Poor Bessie, she has done her best, but 
she is frightened and tired, for she has four other 
brothers and sisters to look after, and it is no 
wonder that she has lost heart, and that the room 
is dirty, and everything is going wrong. 

Nurse Margaret, hurrying along in her dark 
cloak and bonnet, with her little black bag in her 
hand, might look rather uninteresting to you if 
you met her, but I can assure you that she looks 
like an angel of light to Bessie when she pushes 
open the door, and enters the dark, stuffy room, 
with a cheerful word of greeting for everybody. 

Then she puts off her cloak, and opens her 
bag, and in an hour she has worked wonders. 

With a few words of loving sympathy she has 
put courage into poor Bessie’s heart again, and 
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under her directions the girl has swept the floor, 
tidied up the fireside, washed the dirty dishes 
that are standing on the table, and put them 
back in their places in the cupboard; while she 
herself has made friends with the three little 
invalids, and persuaded them to let her comb 
their tangled hair, and sponge their faces and 
hands with fresh warm water. 

Then she has wrapped them up in blankets, 
and made their bed, and put them back in it all 
“comfy” again; and, after producing some clean 
rags, and a packet of linseed meal from her bag, 
she has made three nice hot poultices to help the 
hard coughs and hurried breathing to which Bessie 
listened all last night in such terror; and, 
finally, before the little ones drop off into a 
comfortable sleep, she brings something else out 
of her wonderful bag—the sight of which makes 
a lump rise in Bessie’s throat—for it is a bottle 
of thick nourishing soup, just the thing the doctor 
told her the little ones ought to have, if they 
were to “pull through.” 

Part of it is warmed and served out to the 
invalids in spoonfuls, while the rest of it is set 
aside in the cupboard, with many directions 
from Nurse Margaret how part of it is to be 
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dealt out at bedtime, and the rest in the early 
morning. 

Then Nurse shuts up her bag, and puts on her 
cloak again, and hurries away to her next case; 
but she has left sunshine and hope behind her, 
as well as soup, and linseed meal, and clean 
rags. 

Bessie knows what to do now—how to make 
the poultices, and how to put them on—and, best 
of all, Nurse has promised to come back to-morrow, 
and as many days after that as she is needed; and 
she has also promised to bring three warm flannel 
nightgowns with her, so that the little ones may 
be kept quite cosy, for the blankets on their bed 
are very, very thin, and Bessie cannot afford to 
burn too much coal. 

Yes, I think you will all agree with me, that 
Nurse Margaret and all the other Queen’s Nurses 
must seem like good angels to poor, sick, troubled 
children such as these; but I want you to do more 
than simply agree with me, I want you to help 
these nurses. 

They give their nursing, but who gives 
the fiannel nightdresses and the nourishing 
soup ? 

I will tell you; and then I want all my girl 
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readers who are so clever at sewing dainty 
Christmas presents for mothers, and aunts, and 
cousins to consider if they could not spare the 
time to do a little bit of sewing which would not 
be so interesting as fancy work, but which might 
perhaps be the most costly present of all. 

For fathers, and mothers, and cousins can 
give us presents back again, and often their gifts 
to us are more valuable than our gifts to them; 
but when you spend time and trouble in making 
clothing for poor little children, you cannot expect 
them to give you a present in return; and this is 
perhaps why the Great King, whom you all would 
like to serve, has said, that when anyone does 
anything for one of His little ones, He counts it as 
done unto Him. 

There is a Guild (which anyone can join, for it 
has branches all over Scotland) which supplies the 
warm garments and the money for nourishing 
food, so that Nurse Margaret and her friends can 
always have cosy nightgowns and bottles of soup 
to carry with them to anyone who needs them. 

It was started by a lady called the Countess 
of Rosebery. She is dead now, but her name 
will always be remembered because of her care 
for the poor. 
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The members of this Guild promise to give a 
little money—only a shilling—and to make one or 
two warm garments every year; and although it 
does not seem much for each person to do, it is 
wonderful how much money is collected and how 
many garments are made; for the old proverb is 
true which says that “every little makes a 
mickle,” 


V. 
HANDICAPPED (2) 
CRIPPLES, BLIND, DEAF-AND-DUMB 


In the last chapter I told you about the sick 
children of Edinburgh who are being nursed in 
_ hospitals or at home. They have been kept back 
in the race, but we hope that by and by most of 
them will be quite well again, and grow up strong 
and healthy, able to take their part in the world’s 
work like other people. 

But there are other children who must carry 
their handicaps with them all their lives. Children 
who are crippled in such a way, that, like Humpty- 
Dumpty in the rhyme, they can never be made 
whole again, even if “all the king’s doctors” came 
to try to do it: and children who are blind, and 
children who are deaf-and-dumb. 

Just think what these words mean, for it is so 
easy to say them lightly when one is strong and 
well. I do not wish to make these two chapters 
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too sad reading, but we are all apt to grumble at 
times, and it is good for us to find out the many 
things we have to be thankful for. 

So try to imagine what life would be like, if 
you could not get from one side of a room to the 
other without the help of a pair of crutches. Or 
shut your eyes, and think how terrible it would 
be if you knew that you had to live in darkness 
like that always. Or put your fingers in your 
ears, and try to realise what it would be like not 
to be able to hear anyone speaking to you. 

When you have done this, I think you will 
feel more thankful than ever you did before, that 
you have eyes that can see, and ears that can hear, 
and strong and healthy limbs with which to run 
about. 

But sad as is the lot of cripple, and blind, and 
deaf children, a great deal can be done for them 
nowadays, and the schools where they are taught 
to write and read are among the most interesting 
places one can visit. 

First of all, let us find out what is done for 
the cripples; and I can do this best by telling you 
the story of a little boy named Paul. 

Poor little chap, when he was a baby he was 
locked in a room alone, when his mother was out 
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washing, and he upset a kettle of boiling water, 
and was so terribly scalded that his legs were 
quite shrivelled, and since then they have never 
grown as quickly as the rest of his body; so that 
now, although he is a lad of eleven, he must sit 
all day in a chair by the window, and his mother 
has to help him about almost as if he were a 
baby. 

She is a widow, and needs to be out at work 
all day; so poor Paul had a very dreary life, for 
he has no one to talk to, and he used to have 
nothing to do, except to sit and watch the people 
as they passed up and down the narrow street 
outside. 

But one day about two years ago, a new 
interest came into his life, and oh, what a differ- 
ence it has made to him, A visitor came to see 
him. Not to see his mother, but to see him. 

This visitor was a young lady, with a merry 
face, and a bright cheery voice, and after she had 
talked to him a while, and found out his name, 
and how old he was, she asked him if he could 
read, 

Poor Paul turned crimson. No one knew how 
he envied other boys whom he saw passing up the 
street to school every morning, or how he longed 


=- 
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to be able to read. But no one had ever offered 
to teach him, and all that he had been able to do 
by himself was to learn the alphabet, and to pick 
out some of the smaller words in an old, tattered 
lesson book which a neighbour’s child had given 
him. 

The young lady did not seem to notice his 
confusion, however. She said how clever she 
thought it was of him to have learned the alphabet 
by himself, and she offered, if he liked, to come 
once a week and teach him to write, and read, and 
do arithmetic. 

I cannot tell you the happiness that was in 
Paul’s heart that night. A new world seemed ta 
have opened up to him. How he counted the days 
that must pass before next Monday came, and 
how frightened he was that the lady might forget. 

But he need not have been afraid, for on 
Monday afternoon, just as the clock was striking 
three, she appeared again, and this time she carried 
in her hand a slate, and a pencil, and a nice new 
lesson book. 

After this, Paul’s life began to be more 
interesting. The hours did not seem to pass so 
slowly now that he had his lessons to learn, and 
his writing, and his sums, to do, and he had also 
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more to think about, for Miss Campbell, as the 
young lady was called, told him about other cripple 
children who had to sit at home all day, just as he 
did, and who had ladies who went and taught 
them, as Miss Campbell taught him. 

“T would like to see some of those other boys 
and girls,” he remarked one day ; “they would know 
what I feel like, and I would know what they feel 
like.” 

“So you shall, Paul,” said Miss Campbell, “for 
some friends of mine have started a ‘Cripple 
Parlour,’ and they have asked me to invite you to 
go to it. It is held in a big hall near Tollcross, 
every other Friday, from five till seven.” 

“And may I go every time?” said Paul, his 
eyes brightening at the thought. 

“Yes, every time,” laughed Miss Campbell, “if 
your mother can help you to get there. And if 
you like, you can learn to make baskets, or do 
chip carving: I know there is to be. a class for 
both.” 

There was no question in Paul’s mind as to 
whether his mother would help him to get to the 
Parlour, or not. He knew that she would take 
him there, even if she had to carry him all the 
way, but when she came home from work that 
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evening, and heard his wonderful story, she had a 
better plan that that. 

“Tl just ask Mrs M‘Allister, next door, for 
the loan of her perambulator,” she said, “and I'll 
wheel you there, my man; it’s not so far; and I'll 
leave the perambulator in the passage, and [ll call 
back for you at seven o'clock.” 

“Tf I learn to carve, I’ll be able to earn some 
money, mother,” went on Paul, “and who knows 
but by the time I’m a man, I may be making a 
big wage.” ‘Who knows,” said his mother 
cheerily, and she went about her work with a 
lighter heart at the thought that some day her 
boy might really be able to earn a little money 
for himself. 

When Paul, and his mother, and the per- 
ambulator, arrived at the hall on Friday evening, 
they found that they were not alone. Quite a 
crowd of cripple boys and girls were there before 
them, some of whom were almost grown up, while 
others were little more than babies. 

Some had come on crutches, some had been 
carried through the streets by fathers and mothers, 
and some, like Paul, had come in perambulators, 

There was a crowd of ladies at one end of 
the room, who were busy unpacking two large 
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boxes, and presently they came among the children, 
and little circles began to form in different parts 
of the hall. 

The bigger girls settled themselves round a 
lady with a pile of sewing in her arms, and soon 
they were all busy at work. Another little group 
gathered round a lady with a doll. It was to be 
dressed for a sale of work, to help to keep up 
a home for cripples, and each little girl was going 
to make a tiny garment for it. Some of the other 
children were content simply to sit still and look 
at picture books, while a wonderful basket of toys 
was opened for the tiny tots, and each one was 
allowed to have the toy it wanted, and lie on the 
floor and play with it. 

But the part of the room that held most 
interest for Paul, was where the bigger boys 
were seated round two tables. At one they 
were doing basket work, at the other, carving. 
Very soon, to his delight, one of the ladies 
came across to him and asked him which he 
would like to learn. 

It was a weighty question, and took quite five 
minutes to decide, but at last he determined to 
try chip carving; and soon he was seated among 
the other boys, with a nice little block of white 
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wood before him, and the teacher was drawing 
straight lines across it, and showing him how to 
hold his chisel. 

I think we must say good-bye to Paul here; 
but if you wish to know how he got on, you 
must visit a cripple parlour for yourselves—there 
are three of them in Edinburgh—and there you 
will see him, or boys like him, and perhaps you 
will be shown some of their work, and be told 
that they have got situations, or work to do at 
home; and then you will realise how much good 
has been done by those kind ladies who have 
taken so much trouble to bring a little joy and 
brightness into the live of these poor children. 

At first when we think of it, it seems almost 
impossible that anyone who is blind can ever be 
taught to read, and write, and sew, and do 
sums; and yet, when we go out to the blind 
school at Newington, we see rows of children 
sitting, with little desks in front of them, and 
they are doing just the same work as you do at 
school. 

Here is a class writing down a piece of poetry 
which their teacher is dictating to them, while in 
the next room some boys are doing vulgar 
fractions !—just think of that! 
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“But how can they manage this when they 
are blind?” I think I hear some of you saying. 
“How can they write when they cannot see to 
keep the lines straight, and how can they read 
and do sums when they cannot see the ene 
or the figures?” 

Ah, but that is just the point. They do not 
see the lines, and the letters, and the figures; they 
feel them. 

It is nearly a hundred years ago since some- 
one first thought of raising letters upon paper 
(““embossing” them, as it is called), so that blind 
people could feel them with their fingers, and 
read them. But at first each letter was formed 
in the usual way, and the words took up a great 
deal of space, and were very expensive to print, 
so that only some parts of the Bible were printed, 
and very few blind people learned to read. 

After a great many years a Frenchman, Monsieur 
Braille, who lived in Paris, invented a way of 
embossing groups of dots on paper, each of which 
stands for a letter, and this plan has been found 
to answer so well, that now a great number of 
books are printed in “ Braille,” and all the children 
at the Blind Asylum, as the school in Edinburgh 
is called, have their lesson books printed in this 
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way, just as yours are printed in the ordinary way, 
and they learn to write, and read, and spell just 
as you do. 

Instead of slates, they have each a wooden 
frame, with a movable bar across it to keep 
the lines straight, and into the frame they fit a 
sheet of paper, and instead of writing with a 
pencil, they prick, or emboss, the dots with a 
blunt bodkin. 

If you want to find out how this is done take 
a knitting needle, and a piece of paper, and place 
the paper on a soft table cover, and then press 
the end of the knitting needle gently down on it. 
If you turn the paper when you have done this, © 
you will find that there is a tiny spot raised up 
on the other side, and if you shut your eyes and 
pass your fingers over the paper, you will find that 
you are able to feel this raised spot quite easily. 

The blind children stamp these dots very 
quickly, and one thing that is curious about 
their writing is, that they write from the left 
side of the paper to the right, and then they 
turn the sheet over, and read what they have 
written from the other side; for of course it is 
on the other side that the dots stand up. 

Then they have a very clever way of doing 
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rithmetic. Each boy and girl has a shallow 
ox, covered with perforated zinc, and a tiny 
ox full of leaden cubes. Each cube can be 
ut into a hole in the zinc in nine different 
rays, so that the children know, both when 
hey put it in, and when they touch it 
fterwards, what figures it stands for, and 
» is easy for them to reckon up the 
umbers. 

Many blind children are very musical. Here 
3 a little fellow who is only seven years old, yet 
e can tell at once the name of any note that is 
truck on the piano. 

As he grows older he will have the best of 
raining; perhaps he may even go to London to 
he Royal Academy of Music, for many of our 
reatest organists are blind, and one would 
ever dream as one listens to their beautiful 
ausic that they have first of all to read the 
otes from a sheet of music printed in “Braille,” 
nd that they play everything that they have once 
earned, from memory. 

The other children are taught handicrafts. 
‘he girls learn to sew and knit, and even to 
ind books, while the boys make mats, and 


askets, and brushes. Indeed, there is almost 
V. 
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no work which is done entirely by the hands, 
which blind people cannot learn to do. 

Now that we have seen the blind children 
at work, let us cross over to the other side of 
the city, and go right down the hill from George 
Street, and visit the school where the deaf-and- 
dumb boys and girls live, and where they are 
taught, not only everyday lessons, but also to 
speak. 

To talk of teaching dumb children to speak 
seems almost more strange than to talk of 
teaching blind children to write and read, and 
I expect you think that I mean that they are 
taught to speak on their fingers, but I do not. 

For dumb children are almost always dumb 
only because they are deaf. A baby learns to 
talk from hearing the people round it talk: it 
imitates them. If it never heard anyone talk, 
it would never begin to talk itself, and this is 
just like dumb children: they never speak 
because they have never heard anyone else 
speaking. 

Doctors have got to know this, and clever and 
patient teachers have been found who spend hours 
and hours every day trying to teach these children 
to talk like other people, and to learn to know 
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what other people are heal. to them by watching 
how their lips move. 

This is called “lip-reading,” and it is wonderful 
how quickly some of the older children can tell 
what their teacher is saying to them, just by 
watching his lips. 

It is very difficult indeed at first to teach the 
children to speak, for of course they have never 
heard the sound of a human voice, and they have 
no idea what it is like. 

They are taught partly by their sense of touch, 
and partly by using their eyes. 

Perhaps their teacher wishes to teach them to 
make the sound of the letter “O.” He writes a 
big “O” on the blackboard, and then he sits down 
on a chair with five or six children standing in 
front of him, and he says “O” very slowly, letting 
them see what shape his lips go into, and what 
position his tongue is in, and he makes them put 
their fingers on his throat and feel his muscles move 
when he is saying it. 

The children try to imitate him. They make 
their lips into a round “QO” like his, and try 
to put their tongues into the same _ position, 
and make their throats feel as his felt; and 
by and by, perhaps after days of teaching, some- 
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one will make a sound which is something 
like “O.” 

Then the master is very happy, for he knows 
that that is the first step, and that that child will 
learn all the different sounds in the alphabet, and 
will build these sounds into words, and then she 
will be able to read them off as he writes them on 
the blackboard, and so, in time, she will be able 
to talk quite distinctly. 

These children have a very happy life. Every- 
thing is done to make them strong and _ healthy. 
They have a gymnasium, where they do all sorts of 
gymnastics, and a beautiful swimming-bath, and a 
recreation room, where they can read storybooks or 
play games in the winter evenings. 

They.are all taught to make baskets, and carve, 
and model in clay, so as to make them clever with 
their fingers; for when they leave the school the 
boys often become woodcarvers, or printers, or 
engravers; and the girls take to dressmaking, or 
millinery, or perhaps if they are good at drawing 
they may design wallpapers, or patterns for carpets, 
or tablecloths, or rugs, because in all these occupa- 
tions it does not matter very much, so long as they 
are good workers, whether they can hear or not. 

T could tell you more about the poor children - 
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of Edinburgh. I could tell you about Day 
Nurseries where mothers leave their babies 
while they are out working, and Homes where 
little motherless children live, and: other Homes 
where cripple and invalid children are taught trades; 
but I think that these two chapters are quite long 
enough, so we must pass on to something else. 


VL 
EDINBURGH SOLDIERS* 


Everyone likes to see soldiers, especially when 
they are drilling or marching. There is something 
in the steady tread of many feet, and the clear 
way in which the officers’ orders ring out, and the 
regular rhythm of the music, which makes us 
straighten ourselves and step out quickly, as 
though we would drill or march along with 
them. 

You can always see soldiers in Edinburgh, 
for there are three regiments stationed there 
constantly : a regiment of Infantry, or foot-soldiers, 
at the Castle; a regiment of Cavalry, or horse- 
soldiers, at Piershill Barracks; and a detachment 
of Artillerymen, or gunners, at Leith Fort. 

No one is allowed to go into the barrack 
square at Piershill or Leith Fort, but up at the 
Castle the broad Esplanade is free to everybody, 
and we can go there any forenoon and watch 
the soldiers being drilled. 


* Cavalry barracks are now (1914) being built on the out- 
skirts of Edinburgh, near Colinton, and when they are completed 
the cavalry regiments from Piershill will be quartered there. 
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Most of them are accustomed to their work, 
and halt, and wheel, and turn at the word of 
command as if they were so many machines; but 
some of them have only newly joined the regiment, 
and they form an “awkward squad,” and have 
lessons all by themselves over in a corner; and 
the old sergeant who drills them fumes and frets 
and grows quite red in his face and short in his 
temper as he shouts his orders at them, and 
pushes one man back, and pulls another one 
forward, so as to make the line quite straight. 

It is very interesting to watch them, but it is 
still more interesting to see the whole regiment 
start for a “fatigue march,” that is, a long 
march in the country. It is a fine sight to 
see the men turn out for this purpose. They 
come down through the great gateway of the 
Castle to the Esplanade, rigged out as though 
they were on active service and going to march 
from one camp to another. 

They do not wear their tartan kilts and red 
coats to-day, but are dressed in dull-looking khaki, 
and they carry their guns in their hands, and 
have their overcoats rolled up on their backs, and 
their water-bottles strapped to their belts, 

They form up in line with their officers at 
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their head; then the pipers step to the front with 
their bagpipes, and at a signal the pipes strike 
up, and away they go, down the narrow Castle 
Hill, and double round by the great Tolbooth 
Church, and along by the back of the Castle 
rock, and so on to the end of Princes Street, and 
out into the country, where they will march for 
miles, returning home by quite a different way. 

Some Sunday morning, too, you must get up 
a little earlier, and go to St Giles Cathedral shortly 
after nine o’clock, for the soldiers from the Castle 
go to church there; and if you have once been to 
the Service, I do not think you will ever forget it. 

The Service does not begin until half-past nine ; 
but it is well to be early, for then you see the 
soldiers arrive, headed by the drum-major, who is 
a very important person indeed. 

The regiments which are stationed at the 
Castle are always Scottish regiments, and generally 
the men wear kilts, although sometimes there is 
a regiment there which only wears “trews,” or 
_ tartan trousers; but when the men wear the full 
_ Highland dress, it is a stirring sight to see them 
come swinging down the High Street, with their 
kilts and plumed bonnets swaying in the wind as 
they walk, 
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As they file into the grand old Church, and 
settle in their places in the rows of chairs just 
under the central tower, they look very picturesque 
indeed, for their scarlet jackets, and bright buttons, ; 
and the brooches which they wear on their plaids, 
light up the Cathedral, which is always rather dim, 
even on the brightest days. 

It is fitting that our soldiers should go Sunday 
after Sunday and worship in St Giles, for it is a 
soldiers’ Church; and if they care to look around 
them they will see many things that will remind 
them of the bravery of their comrades who have 
given their lives for the Empire, and whose bones 
are now lying in all parts of the world. 

For instance, I think that all Scottish soldiers, 
no matter how young or how careless they may 
be, must sometimes think, as they glance up at a 
beautiful stained-glass window, just over the 
south aisle, of the man to whose memory it was 
erected. 

You have all heard of General Wauchope, who 
was so much beloved in the army, and who fell 
in the South African War as he was leading the 
Highland Brigade at the Battle of Magersfontein ? 
He always used to go to this soldiers’ Service with 
his men when he was stationed in Edinburgh as 
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Colonel of the “ Black Watch,” and now, although 
he lies sleeping in a lonely grave in far-away 
Africa, his name will never be forgotten in 
Scotland, and the influence of his life will not be 
lost so long as this window in St Giles reminds 
us of what a good man’s life can be. 

Perhaps you may read the story of his life 
some day, and learn how he was a little red-haired 
boy who lived in a country house not very far 
from Edinburgh, and how he was always getting 
into mischief, just like other healthy lads. Then 
you will look at his memorial window with more 
interest, and as you read the words that are 
written below it, which tell you that Andrew 
Gilbert Wauchope was a “brave soldier, a devoted 
patriot, a humble Christian, a true friend, and a 
man greatly beloved,” you will realise that the 
grandest aim that any boy can set before himself, 
is to live such an honest, and brave, and God- 
fearing life, that men may be able to write such 
words of him after he is dead. 

Then the soldiers can look at the old flags 
hanging over their heads, riddled with shot and 
shell, reminding them of where Scottish soldiers 
have fought,—in Holland, in China, in the Crimea, 
in India, in Africa, in Egypt, in Afghanistan, at 
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Corunna, at Waterloo,—while round the walls are 
marble tablets with many a long list of names—the 
names of men who have died for their country. 

The organ does not play for the soldiers’ Service, 
for every regiment has a band of its own, and the 
men bring their instruments into Church with them, 
and sit in the choir, and play softly while their 
companions sing the psalms and hymns. 

At the close, everyone sings “God save the 
King,” and then the soldiers file out, and form 
into companies in the square in front of the west 
door, and march up to the Castle again. 

There is one place up there connected with 
the soldiers which I am sure you would like to 
see, and that is the dogs’ cemetery. Almost every 
regiment has an “army pet,” some animal which 
goes with it wherever it goes, and very often 
this pet is a dog. Up at the Castle, just at the 
very edge of the rock, is a piece of ground sur- 
rounded by a wall, and this has been used as a 
burying-place for any of these dogs which have 
died while their regiment was stationed there. 
We can look down into this little cemetery from 
the terrace above, and read some of the names of 
these faithful creatures on the tiny tombstones 
which mark their resting-places. 
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Here, for instance, lies “Jess,” the band pet 
of the 42nd Royal Highlanders, or the “Black 
Watch” as it is called. This was General 
Wauchope’s regiment, and it is perhaps the most 
famous of all regiments. And on another tombstone 
we read how “ Pat” followed the 72nd Highlanders 
in peace and war for ten years. There are other 
names—“ Chips,” and “ Topsy,” and “ Flora,” and 
“Yum Yum”; and although we may smile at the 
idea of putting real tombstones up for dogs, we 
are glad to think that the soldiers care so much 
for their little pets that they take all this trouble 
over their dead bodies. 

As I have said, the Cavalry, or horse-soldiers, 
of Edinburgh are quartered at Piershill Barracks, 
on the way to Portobello. Like the regiments at 
the Castle, these regiments are changed from time 
to time; but the Edinburgh people have one 
favourite which they are always glad to welcome 
back, and that is the Scots Greys. 

Now the Scots Greys is the only real Scottish 
Cavalry regiment, and we are all proud of it, for it 
has a very famous history. 

It is called the Scots Greys because it is a 
Scottish regiment, and all the men ride on grey 
horses. Whenever you see a soldier in a red coat, 
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and a black bearskin cap, wearing spotlessly white 
gloves, the cuffs of which reach almost to his 
elbows, riding on a grey horse, you may be almost 
certain that he belongs to the Scots Greys. 

Did you ever hear of a great general called the 
Duke of Marlborough, who lived two hundred 
years ago? The Scots Greys fought under him in 
two famous battles, which you will read about 
in your history books, called Ramillies and 
Oudenarde. 

Then they fought at Waterloo, when they 
made a name for themselves that will never 
die. 

If you went quite near the soldier on the grey 
horse, you would see that he wears a little silver 
eagle on his cap, and on his collar, and that there 
is a square brass buckle on his stirrup-leather just 
where it catches the stirrup-iron. 

You know that at Waterloo the British and 
the Prussians were fighting against the French, 
who were led by Napoleon Bonaparte; and 
every man of the Scots Greys wears that buckle, 
and that eagle, in memory of what the regiment 
did at that great battle. 

The buckle is in memory of a famous charge 
they made, they, and their fellow-countrymen, 
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the Gordon Highlanders. Indeed, this charge 
helped our side so much, that Napoleon 
said afterwards that if it had not been for 
“these terrible Greys,” he would not have been | 
defeated. 

The Gordon Highlanders, or “Gay Gordons” 
as they are called, are foot-soldiers, and they fought 
at Waterloo in kilts. They were going down the 
side of a hill, when the Scots Greys, who were 
behind them, were ordered to charge down the 
same hill into a body of French soldiers, who were 
coming to meet them. When the Gordons heard 
the thunder of horses’ hoofs behind them, they 
opened out their ranks to let the horsemen pass 
through. 

As the Scots Greys came galloping on, they 
found time, even in that moment of mad excite- 
ment, to shout greetings in Gaelic to their friends 
in the kilts as they rode through the midst of 
them, and the Gay Gordons became so excited 
in return that they did not want to be left behind, 
so they caught hold of the horsemen’s stirrups and 
dashed on with them to the fray. 

Do you know what the French regiments did 
who were coming to meet them? When they saw 
the grey horses come plunging on, with their riders 
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waving their swords, and with fierce-looking “men 
in petticoats,” as our Highland soldiers have been 
called, clinging to their stirrups, some of them flung 
themselves on their faces as though they were dead ; 
then, when the horses had passed over them, they 
got up and ran away, while others simply threw 
down their arms and stood quite still, to show that 
they surrendered. 

Up to this time Napoleon had been a very 
successful general, and had won so many battles 
that he had come to think he would always be 
victorious; and his soldiers carried silver eagles 
on the end of their flag-staffs, as if they would 
proclaim to all the world by this proud sign that 
they were stronger and more powerful than any 
of their foes. 

Those standards with the eagles were always 
carried into battle in front of the battalions, and 
two of them were with the regiments which the 
Scots Greys and the Gay Gordons scattered. 
The bewildered French soldiers tried, even in that 
moment of panic, to save their eagles; but a 
sergeant of the Scots Greys, Sergeant Ewart, 
made up his mind that he would capture one of 
them, so he rode alone into the confused mass 
of flying Frenchmen, and knocked down the man 
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who carried the standard, and rode back with it 
in triumph to his own lines. , 

And it is in memory of this deed of daring that 
the Greys wear their eagle. 

I could tell you other stories about the gallant 
Scots Greys, were it not that, if I were to tell 
you all the stories about everything, the chapters 
would be far too long. 

I must just mention one other splendid charge 
they made. It was at Balaclava, in the Crimean 
War. You have heard of the “Charge of the Light 
Brigade”; perhaps some of you have learned to 
repeat the piece of poetry about the “Gallant Six 
Hundred.” That charge took place in the after- 
noon, but in the forenoon of the same day there 
was another charge, the “Charge of the Heavy 
Brigade,” which was quite as brave a deed, only 
fewer men were killed, and so we hear less 
about it. 

The Scots Greys rode in the charge of the 
Heavy Brigade along with an Irish and an 
English regiment, and in our own days they 
fought in the Boer War, going straight out to 
South Africa from Piershill Barracks; so I think 
they well deserve the proud motto which they 
bear, “Second to none.” 
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We have seen the foot-soldiers, and the horse- 
soldiers of Edinburgh, and now we must take a 
peep at the Artillery, as the soldiers who take 
care of, and fight with cannon, are called. 

They are stationed at Leith, which is practically 
a part of Edinburgh nowadays, but some of their 
guns are placed on islands in the Firth of Forth, 
and the others are placed at two points on the 
Fife coast, right across the Firth altogether, and 
the men spend a great deal of their time beside . 
their guns. There is a little steamboat always 
lying in Leith Harbour, which takes them 
back and forward when their hours of duty are 
over. 

But there are always some of them left with 
the guns, for they guard our shores, these men 
of the Royal Artillery, and we could ill afford 
to be without them, for, if they were not at their 
posts, always on the watch, it is possible that, 
if we quarrelled with any nation on the Continent— 
with France, Germany, or Russia—they might 
send a fleet of battleships across the North Sea, 
and these ships might steal up the Firth of Forth 
some dark night, and bombard Edinburgh and 
Leith. 


We are not likely to quarrel with our neigh- 
VI. 
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bours, but even if we did, it is quite impossible 
that this could happen so long as these artillerymen 
are where they are; for their guns, on the islands of 
Inchkeith and Inchgarvie, in the Firth of Forth, 
and at North Queensferry and Kinghorn, in Fife, 
are placed so that they command the whole of the 
waters of the Firth of Forth; and woe betide any ship 
that would dare to enter it, either by night or day, 
without letting the authorities know where she 
comes from and what her business is. 

Although soldiers are kept very hard at work, 
they have their idle times like everyone else, and 
because they are away from all their friends, and 
their rooms in the barracks are apt to be rather 
bare and comfortless, they sometimes feel time 
hang heavily on their hands, and do not quite 
know where to go, or what to do. 

So, in order that they may feel that there is 
somewhere they can go which is a little like home, 
houses called “ Soldiers’ Homes” have been opened 
in Edinburgh, quite close to all these three barracks, 
—one on the Castle Hill, one at Piershill, and one at 
Leith. In these places there are large comfortable 
rooms where the soldiers can spend their spare time: 
where they can smoke, write letters, read, or 
play games—draughts, ping-pong, or bagatelle— 
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or have concerts, or amuse enomiseies in any way 
they please. 

Any soldier who is travelling from one place 
to another can sleep there. They have to pay very 
little indeed for their food and their bed, and they 
are far more comfortable than if they went to a 
cheap hotel, or untidy lodgings; and what is 
perhaps the most useful thing of all, these houses 
are open to the women and children of the regiment. 

Suppose a body of soldiers were coming right 
from the South of England—from Devonport, or 
Plymouth—to Edinburgh, think what a long 
railway journey poor Tommy Atkins would have, 
and how tired and hungry he would be before 
he arrived. Tommy would be able to march right 
up into the barracks, however, with all the other 
Tommies, and there a good breakfast would be 
waiting for him; but poor Mrs Tommy Atkins, 
and all the little Tommy Atkinses would not be 
so fortunate. For soldiers’ wives do not live in the 
barracks, but in lodgings outside; and perhaps 
these lodgings might not be ready for them, and 
they would fare badly were it not for these Soldiers’ 
Homes, where they are sure of a kindly welcome 
from the matron, and where they can get warm 
food, and put the babies to bed, and stay quite 
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comfortably, and happily, until their own quarters 
are ready, and their husbands have time to help 
them to unpack their boxes and get everything 
into order. 

The King and his soldier-uncle, the Duke of 
Connaught, take a great interest in these Homes, 
and so does Lord Roberts; and it is no wonder, for 
they do much to make the lives of our soldiers 
happier and better. 


VIL. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND ROYAL 
INFIRMARY 


Ir we walk along to the end of Princes Street, to 
where the General Post Office stands, and then 
turn at right angles up the busy street called “The 
Bridges,” a few minutes’ walk will bring us to a 
somewhat dull-looking, massive block of buildings 
crowned by an enormous dome. A great arched 
gateway leads from the noisy street into a large 
inner courtyard, called a quadrangle, and all round 
this quadrangle tiny flights of stone steps lead up 
to various doorways. 

If you ran up one of these flights of steps, and 
pushed open a door, and then went a voyage of 
discovery along the wide corridor in which you 
found yourself, you would probably walk into a 
room full of students bending over their books, or 
listening to some professor who was lecturing to 
them, for this is the University of Edinburgh, the 
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youngest, but perhaps the most important, of the 
four ancient Scottish universities. 

The other three—St Andrews, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen—were founded in Roman Catholic times ; 
but Edinburgh had no university before the 
Reformation; for it was more common in those 
days for gentlemen’s sons to go abroad to attend 
college, and almost all young Scots who intended 
to become clergymen, or lawyers, or teachers went 
to Paris to attend the university there, and they 
lived in what was called the Scots College. 

The story of this Scots College is very interest- 
ing. Far away back, in the reign of Robert the 
Bruce, the Earl of Moray was sent over to the 
Court of a French King called Charles le Bel, to 
conclude a treaty with him, and he took with him, 
in his train, his cousin, the Bishop of Moray. 

This good bishop had often been troubled in 
his mind at the thought of the young Scotch lads 
who went so far away from home, and had to 
lodge where best they could in a foreign city, so 
he bought up the lands and houses of a little 
village called Grisy, just outside the walls of 
Paris, and made it into a college where all the 
Scotch lads who were attending the university 
could live together, and get to know each other, 
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Things went on in this way until the reign of 
Queen Mary, and then, all at once, the people of 
Edinburgh began to think that it was very 
expensive to have to send their sons abroad, 
and they determined to have a university of their 
own. 

While they were discussing the matter, and 
wondering where they could get a piece of land 
on which to build a college, the terrible tragedy at 
Kirk o’ Field, which you will read about in another 
chapter, took place. 

Kirk o’ Field belonged to Queen Mary, but 
perhaps she felt that she did not want to have 
anything more to do with it, after her poor young 
husband had been murdered there, for it is said 
that she meant to give the land for a site for the 
college ; but, as you know, she was soon compelled 
to give up her crown, and her little son James 
became King. 

Now James had had for his tutor a very 
learned and good man, called George Buchanan, 
who had done his best to bring his pupil up well, 
and to make him fond of books. And although 
the Prince was a headstrong and wayward lad, 
some of his tutor’s lessons had sunk deep into his 
heart, and he realised that it would be well for 
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his people if they learned to care less for 
quarrelling and fighting, and gave more time to 
study. 

So, when he was only sixteen, he did what his 
mother had intended to do, and caused a charter 
to be written out, giving over the grounds of 
the Kirk o’ Field to the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh, in order that a college should be built 
there. 

Later on, when he had become King of England, 
as well as King of Scotland, he decreed that this 
college should be called King James’s College, and 
he promised to give a sum of money to help to 
keep it up. 

But most of the Kings and Queens of the ill- 
fated Stuart line had one great fault: they were all 
quite ready to make promises, but when the time 
came to fulfil them, they were apt to forget. 

King James forgot his promise, and the little 
college that was springing up on the ground 
where Lord Darnley had been murdered, had to 
get on as best it could without his money. 

It did get on, however, and from very small 
beginnings it has grown and grown, until it has 
become one of the most famous universities in the 
world, 
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One thing that has done much to make it 
famous is its “Medical School.” ' 

When anyone wishes to become a clergyman, 
or a lawyer, or a doctor, he has to go to a 
university, and pass examinations, and take what 
is called his “degree.” Which means, that after 
he has passed certain examinations he is allowed 
to write certain letters after his name, to show 
that he has passed them. 

Very often it happens that a university becomes 
more famous for one thing than another; and if 
there is one thing more than another for which 
Edinburgh University is famous, it is the teaching 
that she gives to the students who are learning 
to be doctors. Those students come from all parts 
of the world to study in Edinburgh : not only from 
England and Ireland, but from America, and 
Australia, and India, and Africa. Indeed, so 
many came that there was not room for them in 
the college on the Bridges, and a new Medical 
College has been built. It is a very handsome build- 
ing, like an old Italian palace, with a red-tiled roof, 
and a high narrow tower, called a campanile, and 
it stands on one side of a broad tree-lined walk, 
called the Meadow Walk. The Royal Infirmary 
stands on the other side of this walk, and the 
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young doctors have only to cross the road when 
they want to visit all the sick people, and to learn 
about their ailments. 

The story of the beginning of this special part 
of Edinburgh University is very interesting. At 
first the little college in the grounds of Kirk o’ 
Field was only for students who intended to be 
clergymen, or lawyers, or teachers; for in those 
days doctors were rather looked down upon, 
because they were very often barbers as well 
as doctors; but as time went on, more attention 
began to be paid to the art of healing the sick, 
especially on the Continent—in France, and 
Germany, and Italy. 

At last, about two hundred and fifty years 
ago, a number of Edinburgh doctors who had 
travelled a great deal abroad, and had _ seen 
how much better things were managed there, 
determined to try to have a school for medical 
students at home. ; 

I suppose most of you know that almost all 
medicine is made from the juice, or the roots, of 
herbs and plants, and one of these doctors, Sir 
Robert Sibbald, had a very wise theory, that 
instead of sending abroad for all their medicine, 
Scotsmen should begin to learn to know the 
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herbs that grew in their own country, and 
were good for medicine. 

So he bought a tiny piece of ground near 
Holyrood, and he and a friend of his, Dr 
Andrew Balfour, who had visited a very cele- 
brated botanical garden at Blois, in France, 
which belonged to the Duke of Guise, collected 
all the medicinal plants they knew of, and 
planted them in this piece of ground. 

People soon became interested in this little 
“Physic Garden,” as it was called, and students 
who went abroad used to send home seeds, or 
cuttings of any plants that were used for medicine 
in the country where they were living, in order 
that they might be planted in it. 

Indeed, it was not long before students began 
to think they might learn just as much at 
Edinburgh as at foreign universities, and so, 
little by little, Edinburgh became famous for 
its medical teaching. 

As for the little Physic Garden, it flourished 
also. When the piece of ground at Holyrood 
became too small, another garden was secured, 
that lay just where the Waverley Station stands 
now, and all the plants were moved from the one 
to the other, 
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But the magistrates determined to drain the 
Nor’ Loch, and a terrible catastrophe happened. 
When the workmen were working, the water burst 
its bounds, and ran all over the Physic Garden, 
and when at last it subsided, it was found that 
all the costly and delicate plants that had been 
collected with such care and trouble, were buried 
beneath a mass of mud and sand, and were quite 
destroyed. 

After that, a new, and much larger piece of 
ground, was bought and laid out, at the foot of the 
hill, on the way to Granton. 

It is called the Botanic Gardens now, and 
all kinds of rare and beautiful plants grow there, 
and there are conservatories for plants and palms 
which are too delicate to grow outside. 

The students from the Medical College go to 
these Gardens before breakfast in the summer 
mornings, to study botany, and you can go and walk 
there whenever you like, for they are open to the 
public all day long. 

Students at the Scottish universities do not 
live in the college buildings, as they do at Oxford 
and Cambridge; they live in lodgings, and go 
back and forward to their classes every day. 
This is perhaps the reason why so many poor 
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boys in Scotland have managed to obtain a 
university education. 

Nowadays there is a son deal done to help 
a boy or a girl who is clever, and who wishes 
to have a good education ; but eighty or a hundred 
years ago it was very different. 

If a poor boy were clever, and determined to 
go to Edinburgh or Glasgow to study at the 
university, he had a hard time before him. 

Perhaps his parents could gather together 
enough money to pay for his classes, and give 
him a few shillings to pay the rent of his room 
until he began to earn a little money for himself, 
but that was all. 

It was not much, was it? It would have dis- 
couraged most of us. For boys and girls nowadays 
are accustomed to more luxury, and would expect 
to be sent off to school or college in a comfortable 
railway carriage, with a box full of nice clothes 
in the van, and a good supply of pocket-money 
in their purses. 

But numbers of poor Scotch lads have set out 
from their fathers’ cottages to go to the university 
in a very different way from this. 

Edinburgh might be forty, or fifty, or sixty 
miles away, but they set out on their own legs, 
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with a stout stick in their hands, and a packet 
of bread and cheese in their pockets; while their 
mothers packed their modest wardrobe of home- 
made clothes, and home-knitted stockings, in a 
plain wooden chest, which was sent after them 
by the carrier’s cart; and she did not forget to 
put a big bag of oatmeal in the corner, for well 
she knew that Andrew, or Donald, or Wat would 
be glad to spin out his scanty stock of money by 
having porridge for his breakfast. 

And when Andrew, or Donald, or Wat 
reached the city, and had found some cheap little 
attic room, which he perhaps shared with a friend, 
how hard he had to work, and how very, very 
plainly he had to live! 

He was lucky if he got a little teaching to do 
in the evenings—some backward boys to help ° 
with their lessons, or something of that sort— 
and with the money which he earned in this way, 
he managed to eke out the scanty store of shillings 
which he had brought from home. 

But, as I have said, such lads had to live very, 
very plainly; indeed I am afraid that some of 
them almost starved. 

We read of one student who used to have 
nothing but porridge and milk for breakfast, bread 
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and milk, or potatoes and herring for dinner, and 
dry bread for supper; and I expect a great many 
of his fellow-students lived just as he did. Some 
of them never had a fire in their room, or, if they 
had one in the evening, it was made to serve 
two purposes, for they did without candles, and 
wrote their exercises by its light. 

Once or twice in the term, the carrier’s cart 
would bring another box, or basket, from the little 
cottage far away among the hills; and you can 
fancy with what delight Andrew, or Donald, or 
Wat would open it, for inside there would be 
another bag of oatmeal, and a stock of home-made 
scones, and a cheese, and perhaps a pat of butter, 
or a dozen of eggs; and when one has lived on 
porridge, and bread, and potatoes and _ herring, 
for a time, cheese, and fresh butter, and eggs are 
luxuries indeed. 

Yet in spite of all those hardships—perhaps 
because of them—many of these students became 
celebrated men, whose names were famous in 
after days. 

While Edinburgh was beginning to be interested 
in her medical students, and her Physic Garden, 
she had almost forgotten to care for the poor 
sick people who were lying within her walls. 
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Before the Reformation much had been done 
to help these poor sufferers, for there were Guilds 
of kind men and women in connection with the 
Roman Catholic Church, who gave up their time 
to seeking them out and caring for them. 

For a long time after the Reformation, however, 
things were in such a state of confusion, that the 
old ways of working were forgotten, and I am 
afraid the sick and helpless were often forgotten 
too. 

But as soon as a number of really good doctors 
settled in Edinburgh, they began to point out 
how needful it was that a hospital should be 
built, where poor people who were suffering from 
terrible diseases might be taken in and 
attended to. 

At first a small house was rented for this 
purpose, but it was far too small to hold all the 
sick people who wanted to come to it, and it was 
seen that the only thing to do was to build a 
proper hospital. 

This was more easily said than done, however, 
for to build a proper hospital costs a great deal of 
money, and Scotland was a very poor country in 
those days. 


But you know the proverb that says, “ Where 
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there’s a will, there’s a way,” and never was it 
proved true more nobly than in the building of 
the first Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. 

Every Scotsman felt that he ought to take 
part in it, for it was to be built for the good of 
all Scottish people, no matter where they lived. 

It was to be what is called a National Hospital, 
which means, that, when it was finished, it would 
take in not only Edinburgh people, but patients 
from every part of the country. 

So contributions of money came from all over 
the world, from Scotsmen at home, and Scots- 
men abroad, and other contributions were received 
which were neither gold nor silver, and yet were 
1s useful as if they had been. 

It was the story of the building of the Flodden 
Wall over again; for the landowners who had 
juarries on their estates gave stones, and farmers 
who had carts, sent them to cart the stones. 
Timber merchants gave wood for the rafters and 
he floors, joiners made and gave the window- 
sashes, and one firm of glassmakers made all the 
window panes, and put them in without asking 
or payment. Poor workmen who had nothing 
Ise to give, gave their time; and the stones were 


arried by labourers, and the walls built by masons, 
VIL 
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who were giving up a day’s wage once a week, or 
once a fortnight, in order that they might help. in 
the good work. 

It reminds us of the beautiful old story in the 
Bible, does it not, of the building of Solomon’s 
Temple?—when all the people brought their 
offerings, and “rejoiced, because they offered 
willingly.” 

I think that all the people who helped to build 
the first Royal Infirmary must have felt like these 
old Israelites, especially when they passed the 
Hospital when it was finished, and read the words 
that were carved above the door, “I was sick, 
and ye visited me.” 

That is more than a hundred years ago, and 
there are hospitals all over the country now, and 
this old building has served its day, and a new 
Royal Infirmary has been built, which stands, as 
I have said, opposite the new Medical College. 

We think much of this new Infirmary. It is 
supposed to be one of the finest hospitals in Great 
Britain. It is built in separate blocks, so that the 
sick people may have plenty of fresh air, and also, 
that, if a fire broke out in one block, there would 
be no danger of its spreading to any of the others. 
These blocks are connected with one another by 
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wide covered stone passages, along which the 
patients can be wheeled, and there are lifts to 
carry them upstairs, or downstairs, and all the 
wards are fitted with the latest improvements. 
But, as we look at it proudly, and think of the 
great sums of money which were given by the rich 
men of the country to build it, we must not forget 
the poorer offerings, and the labours of love, which 
went to the building of its smaller and humbler 
predecessor. 


Viti. 
THE ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Art the beginning of this book, when I was trying 
to describe Edinburgh as it is to-day, I told you 
that there are a great many schools and colleges 
in it, and that, when you are walking along the 
streets, you will be sure to see a number of boys 
and girls hurrying along with straps of school 
books in their hands. 

I am not going to try to describe all the schools 
in Edinburgh, for schools everywhere are pretty 
much alike, but I want to tell you about one of 
them, which is one of the oldest schools in Great 
Britain. I mean the Royal High School. 

It is built on the slopes of the Calton Hill, and 
looks across the valley in which Holyrood stands, 
to Salisbury Crags, and Arthur’s Seat, and perhaps 
no view of Edinburgh is more beautiful than that 
which the High School boys have from their 
playground. 
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These boys may well be proud of their school, 
for it is a very fine building. It is an exact copy 
of a celebrated Greek temple, called the Temple 
of Theseus, and it is built of white stone, which, 
in spite of the smoke of “ Auld Reekie,” has kept 
wonderfully clean, although more than eighty years 
have passed since it was completed. 

But of course the school itself is far older than 
that: it is almost eight hundred years old, and 
dates back to the days when all teaching was in 
the hands of the clergy. 

When King David founded Holyrood, and 
dignified canons, and pious monks came across | 
the Forth from St Andrews in Fife, and settled 
in the new monastery, they determined that there 
should be a Service held every day in their Abbey 
Church ; and in order that the singing should be 
as perfect as possible, they sought out boys who 
had good voices, and offered to let them live in the 
monastery, and teach them to read and write, if 
they would sing in the choir. 

We have the same system nowadays in con- 
nection with the great Cathedrals, where the 
-choristers get their education in return for their 
| singing. 

The fame of this “Song School,” as it was 
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called, at Holyrood, soon spread, and so many of 
the burghers of Edinburgh wanted to send their 
sons to it, that the monks were compelled to offer 
to teach all the boys who came, no matter whether 
they could sing or not, so the school could no longer 
be called a Song School, and its name was changed 
to the “Grammar Schule of Edinburgh.” 

People in Scotland seem always to have been 
anxious about their children’s education, for as 
early as the reign of James IV. we find that a 
law was passed which ordered that all the barons 
and rich gentlemen were to send their eldest sons 
to school as soon as they were six years old, so 
that they might learn Latin, and be able to under- 
stand the laws of the country which in those days 
were all written in that language. If they did not 
do this, they had to pay a fine of seventy pounds. 

One wonders why it was only the eldest sons 
who were mentioned, and if the youuger ones were 
allowed to grow up in ignorance. 

At the Reformation, Holyrood was burned, 
and the monks dispersed, and the Grammar 
Schule was placed under the care of the clergy 
and Town Council of Edinburgh. Its name was - 
changed once more, for King James VI. son 
of Queen Mary, gave it the proud title which 
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it bears to-day, “The Royal High School of 
Edinburgh.” 

As the boys could no longer go to school at 
Holyrood, a new school was built on ground 
which Queen Mary had given for the purpose, 
and until it was finished they had their lessons in 
a house which had belonged to Cardinal Beaton, 
and which stood in Blackfriars Wynd. 

When the new school was finished, they moved 
into it, and lessons were carried on there for the 
next two hundred years. Then once more a change 
was made; another house was taken, which is still 
standing, at the end of a narrow street that leads 
off the South Bridge; and then, at last, in 1829, 
the High School that you see to-day on the Calton 
Hill was built, and the pupils took possession of it 
with great rejoicings. 

But interesting as it is to learn how this old 
school has been moved about, it is still more 
interesting to read of the quaint laws and customs 
which have prevailed in connection with it in 
bygone days, and also to think of the celebrated 
men who went to school there. 

For instance, we learn that in Queen Mary’s 
time, when such terrible tragedies were happening 
at Holyrood, and the Kirk o’ Field, the little lads 
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who ran down the Cowgate to Cardinal Beaton’s 
house to school were expected to fall on their 
knees, and say a prayer, when they entered their 
class-room; and, besides being punished, as boys 
would be punished to-day, for being late in the 
morning, and disobedience, and unlearned lessons, 
they were forbidden to speak their native tongue, 
but had to talk to each other in Latin, or Greek, 
or Hebrew, or Gaelic, not only in the school, but 
in the playground as well. 

“What little prigs they must have been,” I 
think I hear you saying; but the “ High School 
Callants” as they were called, were by no means 
prigs; indeed, they were a very lawless band, and 
we read of them doing acts for which to-day 
boys would be sent to a training-ship or a 
reformatory. 

They had a custom which has lingered in 
country districts to the present time, called 
“barring-out,” and this very often led to wild 
scenes of disorder. When the time for the 
holidays came round, the boys took possession 
of the school, and barricaded the doors, and 
refused to let the masters enter until they had 
promised to give them one or two extra holidays. 

In the days of the Stuart Kings, when, as I 
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have toldsyou in the third chapter, everyone 
fought with their neighbours on the slightest 
pretext, and brawls and “tulzies” were quite 
common occurrences which no one thought any- 
thing of, it was no wonder that even schoolboys 
followed the example of their elders, and thought 
that it was manly to be as disobedient and quarrel- 
some as they could, and this led to a very terrible 
act, which took place in September 1595. 

The boys, all of whom were well-born, “gentle- 
men’s bairns,” as the old books call them, demanded 
a week’s holiday, which was refused. Nothing 
daunted, they marched boldly to the magistrates 
and repeated their demand. It was again refused. 

Then they determined to do what no school- 
boys would dream of doing now. They deter- 
mined to have their own way, in spite of the 
masters, or the magistrates, or anyone else. 

So they armed themselves with swords and 
pistols, which in those days were to be found in 
every house, and, carrying a stock of provisions 
with them, they stole out of their various homes 
_ at midnight, and crept along the streets unnoticed 
‘by the watchmen, and took possession of the 

school. When they were once inside, they pre- 
pared for a siege. They barricaded the doors and 
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the windows, and when their fathers and mothers 
woke up next morning, they found the whole town 
ringing with the news that the ‘‘ High School Cal- 
lants” had rebelled, and had locked themselves into 
the school, and were prepared to stay there until 
their demands were granted. 

Of course it was felt that such a state of things 
could not be tolerated, and after doing what they 
could to reason with the boys, the magistrates lost 
patience, and sent one of their number, Bailie 
John M‘Morran, at the head of a band of city 
watchmen, to force an entrance. 

The boys came to the windows and threatened 
to kill anyone who approached, but the Bailie 
looked on this as an idle threat, and ordered the 
watchmen to fetch a long beam, and batter down 
the door with it. 

No sooner had he given this order than a boy 
named William Sinclair, son of the Chancellor of 
Caithness, fired a pistol straight at the Bailie, and 
he fell dead. 

Reckless as the boys were, they had not ex- 
pected such a terrible ending to their adventure, 
which, after all, had begun in pure boyish mischief, 
and in horror-stricken silence they unbarred the 
door and surrendered, 
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The ringleaders were put in prison, and for 
some time it seemed probable that William Sinclair 
would pay for his rash deed with his life; but he 
had powerful friends, and at last he was set at 
liberty, and lived to become the ancestor of the 
present Earl of Caithness. 

Two other customs that prevailed in the High 
School in those days are very interesting to read 
about. 

Every year at Candlemas, which falls on the 
second day of February, each boy used to bring 
a sum of money and present it to the master. This 
was called “ Bleis-silver,” and it got its name from 
the fact that long ago people used to burn a great 
many candles in the Churches on Candlemas Day, 
and this “bleis” or “blaze” money was given to the 
monks by the boys to help to pay for these candles. 

As time went on, it was not used for this 
purpose, but was simply given as a present to 
the master, and the boy who brought the largest 
sum was named the “ Victor” or “King.” It was 
not a good custom at all, for everyone knew how 
much everyone else gave, and there was a risk, 
unless the master was a very just man, that he 
would show favour to the boys who were able to 
bring a large sum of money as bleis-silver. 
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The other custom was a very pretty one, and 
must have afforded the boys much amusement. 

In those days the floor of the High School was 
formed of clay, and, in order to keep the boys’ feet 
warm, “bent”—which is coarse, dry grass—or 
rushes, were strewn over it. 

Once or twice in the summer, the boys were 
allowed to go into the country, armed with shear- 
ing-hooks, and cut this bent and rushes. 

It sounds like a picnic, does it not? And great 
must have been the fun when the scholars trooped 
out of school, on a warm June or July day, to do 
their little bit of harvesting among the coarse grass 
on the Burgh Moor, or the green rushes by the side 
of Duddingston or the Nor’ lochs. But the custom 
had to be given up, for it was found that they were 
not careful enough with their shearing-hooks, and 
were apt to cut each other with the sharp points. 

It would make this chapter far too long if I 
were to attempt to tell you the names of all the 
well-known men who were ‘ High School Callants” 
when they were boys, for nearly every celebrated 
Scotsman of the eighteenth century received 
part of his schooling at this famous school. 
But I must mention one or two of them. 

First of all, and perhaps greatest of all, to 
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Scottish hearts at least, was a “little lame boy, 
fair-haired, and blue-eyed, named Walter Scott,” 
who lived in George Square, and who went limping 
down, every morning, to the old school when it 
stood in Blackfriars Wynd. 

You know how this little lame boy became in 
after years one of the most wonderful story-tellers 
the world has ever known. Certainly he was 
the most wonderful story-teller Scotland has ever 
known. 

People called him “The Wizard of the North,” 
and it was a very true name, for his pen was just 
like a Wizard’s Wand: he touched dry, dusty 
periods of history with it, and they were changed 
into the most marvellous stories. 

You know the names of these stories—Aob Roy, 
Ivanhoe, The Heart of Midlothian, The Fortunes of 
Nigel, The Abbot, The Monastery, Kenilworth, Wood- 
stock, and many others. 

No other stories are like them in interest, for 
the people who live in them are real people, and 
we get to know them, and to understand the 
-manners and customs of the times in which they 
‘lived, and to feel almost as if we had lived along 
with them in these bygone days. 

Somehow we expect to hear that little Walter 
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Scott was a very studious lad ; but, if we do, we will 
be disappointed. When he became a man he wrote 
an account of his schooldays, and he tells us that 
he was an “incorrigibly idle imp,” and that instead 
of keeping a steady place in his class, he “glanced 
like a meteor from one end of it to the other”; 
which means, that one day he might be at the 
head of the class, and the next at the foot 
of it. He also tells us, that, in spite of his 
lameness, he ‘made a brighter figure in the 
‘yards’ (as the playground was called) than in his 
class.” 

I know a true story about two little boys who 
were at a famous old school at Oxford, not very 
long ago. They were great friends; and on the 
Prize-Giving Day a lady met them walking together, 
and asked them what they meant to be when they 
grew up. 

“Oh,” said one of them modestly, “Douglas 
means to be Archbishop of Canterbury, and I 
mean to be Lord Chancellor of England.” 

That was aiming high, was it not? For, as 
you know, the Archbishop of Canterbury is head 
of the Church of England, and the Lord Chancellor 
is the head of all the judges, and barristers, and 
lawyers, and he sits in Parliament on a curious 
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square seat, covered with scarlet, called the 
Woolsack. | 

We will hope that these two little fellows will 
attain their ambition. Their school will be proud 
of them if they do; just as proud as the High 
School is of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the three Lords Chancellor of England who once 
learned Greek and Latin in her classrooms, and 
played games in her playground, with never a 
thought in their mischievous heads of the high 
offices they would hold when they were men. 

The names of the three boys who became Lords 
Chancellor of England, and in turn sat on the 
Woolsack in Parliament, were Wedderburn, 
Erskine, and Brougham, while the boy who 
became Archbishop of Canterbury, was called 
Archibald Campbell Tait. He was lame, like Sir 
Walter Scott, and he had lost his mother, but he 
had an old nurse, named Betty Morton, who was 
very kind to him, and used to hear him repeat his 
Latin lessons in the evenings. There was another 
boy at the High School who was destined to be an 
Archbishop, and that was William Maclagan, the 
late Archbishop of York. 

Then there were three brothers, Allan, David, 
and Thomas Stevenson, who used to go together to 
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the old School. When they grew up they all 
followed the same occupation, and do you know 
what that occupation was? They built light- 
houses. 

Very often when you are at the seaside, 
especially if you happen to go to some part of 
the country where the coast is very rocky, you 
will see, when it grows dark, a bright light on the 
horizon which flashes out every moment or two, 
lighting up the whole sky, and then disappears. 

This light comes from a lighthouse, which is — 
built right out in the sea, on some ledge of rock ; 
or else on a point of land which runs into the 
sea. The lighthouse is a high, narrow, round 
tower, in the top of which is a little room, with 
glass windows all round it, and in the middle of 
the room is a very very large and powerful lamp, 
which goes round and round very slowly, so that 
its light shines out on all sides, far over the sea, 
and warns sailors that there are rocks there, and 
that they must be careful. 

As you may think, it takes a great deal of skill 
to build these lighthouses, for their foundations 
must be laid very securely, deep down in the rock, 
and their walls must be strong enough to stand 
the waves dashing against them. These three 
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brothers, however, were so clever, and understood 
their work so well, that between them they built 
more than forty lighthouses, not only at home, but 
far away in India, and Newfoundland, and Japan. 

Then there was another little High School boy 
called James Nasmyth, who was so fond of 
engineering that he spent all his spare time in 
an iron-foundry, watching the workmen as they 
heated the iron red-hot, and hammered it into all 
sorts of shapes. 

As he grew older he persuaded them to let him 
try to do things by himself, and by the time he 
was seventeen he could use their tools as well as 
any of them; and he made a tiny steam-engine, 
and used it to grind down his father’s colours, for 
his father was an artist. 

When he became a man he was wonderfully 
slever at inventing things, and he invented an 
snormous hammer which can be worked by steam, 
which saves a great deal of labour, and has made 
t possible for workmen to make things which they 
never could have made as long as they only worked 
with hand-hammers., Of course improvements have 
yeen made on this steam-hammer since Nasmyth’s 
ime, but we never forget that it was to him that 


ve owe its invention. 
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To-day, if you went into the great hall of the 
school, the first thing your eyes would fall on ~ 
would be a white marble statue of our late King 
when he was a boy, which stands on a pedestal 
in the centre of the hall. Do you know why it 
is there? Because King Edward himself was 
a High School boy! 

When he was about seventeen years old he 
came to Edinburgh for some months, and although 
he did not go to school exactly on the same footing 
as the other pupils, he had private classes with the 
Rector, Dr Schmeitz, so the old school can fairly 
claim him as one of her ‘ Callants.” 

I have told you about the school itself, and 
about some of the boys who were educated there, 
and now I wish to tell you just one story more. 
It is about one of the “ Rectors,” as the headmasters 
are called. 

His name was Dr Adam, and he was head- 
master when Sir Walter Scott was a schoolboy. 

He was born in the North of Scotland, and 
his parents were so poor that they could not 
afford to keep him at school very long. So he 
had to leave it, and work hard all day; but as 
he was determined to get a good education, he 
used to get up very early in the mornings and 
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study Latin and Greek by the light of a lighted 
splinter of wood. 

By and by he came to Edinburgh, and attended 
the University, although, like so many other 
students, he was so poor he could hardly get 
enough food to eat. 

He earned a little money in his spare time by 
teaching ; and we read how he used to buy three 
“baps” or small loaves for his dinner, and, because 
he did not like to be seen eating them in the 
street, and the cottage where he lodged was out 
in the country, so that he could not go home to eat 
them—he would go up a close, and eat them there— 
and this was all the food he had until supper time. 

He got on, however, as such poor Scotch lads 
have a knack of doing, and by and by he became 
Rector of the High School, and continued in that 
position for forty years. 

You can see his portrait, if you like, in The 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery in Queen Street. 
It was painted by Sir Henry Raeburn, the great 
portrait painter, who, as you will read elsewhere, 
was a “Heriot boy,” and it represents him as a 
kindly looking old man, sitting with a book in 
one hand, and the other stretched out as if he 
were addressing the boys. 
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He was taken ill while teaching his class one 
day, and within a week he was dead. 

During his illness he was never quite conscious ; 
but the thought of his scholars, and his school, 
must have lingered in his brain, for just as the 
light of this world was fading from his eyes, he 
said suddenly, as if he were dismissing his class, 
“But it grows dark,—boys, you may go”; and 
then, very gently, the old man died. 


IX. 


NEWHAVEN FISHWIVES, AND 
LEITH DOCKS 


“CALLER Herr-in’! Caller Herr-in’”! This is 
a cry which the people who live in Edinburgh 
often hear as they are dressing in the morning. 

Up and down the street it rings with a cheery 
sound. “Caller Herr-in’! Caller Herr-in’.” 

Suddenly the cry rises just under your window, 
and, if you are a stranger in Edinburgh, and visit- 
ing an uncle, or a friend, or a grandmother, you 
peep out to see where it comes from. The street 
is empty except for the postman, and surely that ~ 
respectable individual cannot be calling out ‘ Caller 
Herr-in’”; but straight down below you, in the 
area, Janet the cook has come to the kitchen 
door, and is standing in her clean pink cotton 
gown, bargaining over some fish with one of the 
most quaintly dressed women whom you have 
ever seen in your life. 

She wears a loose blue serge jacket, with the 
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sleeves buckled up to her elbows, and very short 
blue. serge skirts. I do not say “a skirt” but 
“skirts,” for she wears so many that she looks 
rather like a round ball, and the top one is 
turned up in order to show a striped yellow- 
and-white one which she wears underneath. 

Although she is quite grown-up, these skirts 
are so short that you can see what tidy shoes 
she wears, and what nice warm home-knitted 
stockings. 

Instead of a hat, she has a white frilled cap 
on her head, with a little woollen shawl tied over 
it; and her face is quite brown and weather-beaten, 
like that of a sailor. 

At her feet stand two enormous baskets, or 
“creels,” one of which fits into the top of the 
_ other, and you can see that they are both full 

> of fish. 

As you are watching her, the bargain is con- 
cluded; Janet chooses half a dozen fine fresh 
herring, and a nice white slice of cod, which 
the woman cuts off from a big fish whose tail you 
can see sticking out of the lowest basket, and then 
with a friendly “good-day,” she picks up her 
creels by a leather strap that is fastened to the 
lower one, and swinging them on to her back, 
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.she places the broad strap across her forehead, 
and runs up the area steps again, and makes her 
way down the street, while her cheery cry rings 
out once more. 

You finish dressing in a hurry, and go down- 
stairs, eager to tell about the funnily-dressed 
woman whom you have seen, and the curious 
way in which she carries her fish; but your uncle 
only smiles at you as he lays down his news- 
paper, and turns his attention to his bacon and 
egss. 

“Oh,” he says, “that is a Newhaven fishwife— 
and as for finding her creels heavy! why, little 
woman, she has carried her fish like that ever 
since she was a girl—little older than you are 
now, so she is quite accustomed to it. It leaves 
her hands free to knit, for these fishwives are 


industrious, thrifty women, and when they are. 


walking along country roads, or waiting for a 
car, they very often knit all the time, and so they 
manage to have a supply of nice warm stockings 
for their husbands and their children.” 

There are a great many of these women, and 
they come up to Edinburgh every morning to sell 
the fish which their husbands, or brothers, or sons, 
have caught during the night. Most of them live 
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at Newhaven, or at Fisherrow, a little village near 
Musselburgh, farther down the coast. 

Talking about Newhaven makes us remember 
that if Edinburgh touches the hills on one side, 
she touches the sea on the other, and this variety 
is one of her greatest charms. 

Long ago the little city perched high up on its 
ridge of rock was quite two miles from the blue 
waters of the Firth of Forth, and green fields and 
thick woods separated it from the little seaport of 
Leith, and the tiny fishing-village of Newhaven. 

But the woods have been cut down, and the 
fields have been covered with streets, and terraces, 
and crescents, and to-day we can take a car in 
Princes Street, and go down to Leith, or to 
Newhaven, without once going away from houses, 
so that they have quite become part of the 
city. 

And yet the three places are very different. 

Up in sunny Princes Street everything is bright 
and gay, with beautifal shops, and crowds of 
ladies and children walking about, busy with their 
shopping. Down in Leith everyone is rushing 
hither and thither, intent on business, while every 
now and then the car runs close to the great docks, 
and you can see masts of ships, and funnels of 
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steamers, all crowded together along the quays; 
for Leith is a very important seaport, indeed it is 
the second largest seaport in Scotland. 

Almost before we know, we pass from Leith to 
Newhaven, and here the scene changes once more; 
for although Newhaven calls itself a suburb of 
Edinburgh, and beautiful houses in gardens have 
been built there, it never forgets that it began life 
as a little fishing-village, and it still keeps its 
quaint village street, which is composed of tiny 
low-roofed houses, with outside stairs that lead 
up to the upper stories. — 

It is here where the fishwiyes live, and it is to 
the little quay that the boats return in the early 
morning, and the fishermen land their contents, 
and sort out the different kinds of fish, and place 
them in boxes, and carry them into a great hall 
called the Fishmarket. 

The fishwives get up very early, and go to this 
market and buy their stock of fish, and then they 
go up to Edinburgh, or start out on long rounds 
in the neighbouring country, returning home in 
the afternoon, with lighter creels and heavier 
purses, 

It is little more than a hundred years since 
men began to fish for herring in the Firth of Forth, 
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and the story of how they came to do so is rather 
funny. 

You know that herring do not like to swim 
about alone; they are friendly fishes, and they 
always keep together in large companies, “shoals” 
as they are called. Fishermen know this, and they 
follow these “shoals” all round the coast, letting 
down their nets among them, and catching large 
quantities of fish. | 

It was known that these vast companies of 
herring moved up and down the North Sea, but 
no one ever suspected that they would enter the 
waters of the Firth of Forth, until, one day, a man 
named Thomas Brown, was sitting in his boat 
patiently fishing for haddocks with a line and a 
hook. It was slow work, but he persevered, for 
this was the only method of fishing that he was 
accustomed to, 

All at once he pulled out a different kind of 
fish—a silvery herring—and when he put the line 
back into the water, another herring nibbled at it 
and was caught, then another, and another. 

“There must be a lot of herring about,” he 
thought to himself, and just for fun he let down 
a pail into the water. 

What was his astonishment to find, when he 
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drew it up again, that it was full of herring. Then 
the truth flashed across his mind—a shoal of 
herring had entered the Firth, and his boat was 
right in the middle of them. He rowed quickly 
to the shore with the wonderful news, and soon 
fishing-boats were out with all the nets that could 
be found, to gather in the harvest of the sea. 

So it came about that the fishermen on the 
shores of the Firth of Forth began to fish with 
nets, and the industry grew, and the women folk 
found that it was well worth their while to carry 
the fresh fish straight up to the city, and sell it 
from door to door; and although fishshops are now 
to be found everywhere, and it is very convenient 
to go there and do our shopping, we hope that it 
will be a long time before the brown-faced 
cheery fishwives stop crying their fish in the streets 
of Edinburgh. 

There is another story about Newhaven which 
I am sure will interest you, although it is not con- 
nected with the fishwives. Long ago, one of the 
Stuart Kings, who, in spite of all their faults had 
something very fascinating about them, determined 
that he would build a ship which would be so large 
and magnificent, that its fame would spread over 
all the world. 
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This King was James IV., Grandson of the little 
“King of the Fiery Face,” and he was the most 
popular of all the Stuart kings. For he was so 
handsome, and noble, and brave, that all his people 
were proud of him, and what was better, he was so 
full of friendliness and sympathy toward rich and 
poor, that all his people loved him; and when at 
last he fell on the fateful field of Flodden, there 
was woe and lamentation all over the country, such 
as had seldom been before. 

His greatest concern was the honour and glory 
of his little Kingdom, and he thought that if he 
built this ship, all the other nations would hear 
about it, and would marvel at the cleverness of 
the Scottish people. And where do you think 
it was built? Not at Leith, but at Newhaven, 
which in those days went by the name of “Our 
Lady’s Port of Grace.” 

The ship was called the “Great Michael,” 
and it was so large and so strong that nearly all 
the oak trees in the kingdom of Fife were felled 
to supply the timber to build it with; and, as even 
this was not enough, a great quantity of wood 
was bought over from Norway for the same 
purpose. 

You may think how strong it was, when I 
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tell you that, at one part of it, its sides were 
ten feet thick. | 

King James took a great interest in it when 
it was being built, and when it was finished it 
lay at anchor in Leith Roads, and he and his 
nobles used to ride down from Edinburgh Castle 
and have dinner or supper on board. 

As he had hoped, the fame of the King of 
Scotland’s great ship spread abroad, and the 
King of France and the King of England each 
determined to build a larger one. So they set to 
work, and they did build larger ones, but they 
were so clumsy that they would not sail, and only 
lay useless and motionless on the water. 

So King James of Scotland had the best 
of it! 

On your way home from Newhaven, I am sure 
you would like to spend an hour or two at Leith 
Docks—only, if you do, be careful how you cross 
the bridges that connect one landing-stage with 
another. For when a boat wants to pass between 
those landing-stages, the bridges are swung to 
one side, because they are too low to allow the 
boats to pass under them; and if you chanced 
to be on the bridge at the time, you might be 
swung right over the water; and although you 
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would be quite safe if you stood still, I know 
you would not like it. 

Here, in this dock, there are a great many 
steamers, some with black and white funnels, 
some with red and white ones. 

If you want to sail to London, you can go in 
one of these boats; or you can cross the North 
Sea, and go to Denmark, or Germany, or Holland, 
or Belgium, in them. 

These great steamers over there have come 
long voyages, from Bombay and Calcutta, bringing 
cotton seed and rice; while others have just 
crossed the Atlantic, from Baltimore and Montreal, 
laden with hundreds of bags of flour, made from 
wheat grown on the endless prairies of North 
America. 

Those two little vessels in the next dock would 
be well worth a visit, especially if it were near 
Christmas time, for they come from the other 
end of the Mediterranean Sea, from sunny Greece 
and Cyprus, and the boxes which the active Greek 
sailors are lifting out of the hold, contain delicious 
dried fruits—figs, currants, raisins, and spices. 

The next boat has come from a colder climate, 
from the island of Iceland, far away in the North, 
and its crew have seen icebergs, and whales, on 
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their voyages. It carries a very different cargo, 
for it is laden with Iceland ponies. 

They are sturdy little creatures, with wild eyes, 
half-hidden under tangled hair, and long flowing 
manes and tails. 

The boat has just come in, and the tide is too 
low to allow it to come quite close to the landing- 
stage, so the little animals have canvas belts 
passed round their bodies, and a great hook, 
which is fastened to a chain, catches the belt, and 
they are lifted off their feet, and swung on shore, 
just as if they were bales of cotton. It is no 
wonder that some of them show their teeth, and 
squeal, and struggle, and kick; but most of them 
take it quite quietly, as if they had been so con- 
fused with all the strange things that had befallen 
them during their voyage, that they had quite given 
up wondering what was going to happen next. 

And so you may wander through the docks, 
watching the ships being unloaded, and getting 
to know where they have come from; until at last 
it begins to dawn on you that it is very near tea 
time, and that the fresh sea air has given you a 
huge appetite, and that, if you do not hurry off 
and catch the car, you will be late, and the hot 
buttered scones will be cold. 


X. 
THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY 


THERE is no excuse for anyone in Edinburgh whose 
watch is wrong. Other people, in other towns, 
have to set their watches by the station clock, 
or the clock in the market-place, or the clock on 
the Church tower, and if these clocks happen to be 
a little fast, or a little slow, then all the watches 
that have been set by them, are a little fast, or a 
little slow, as well. 

But in Edinburgh this need not be, for there 
are two clocks in the city which get their time 
from the Pole star; and the Pole star, as you 
know, always keeps the correct time. 

I expect you think that I am laughing at you, 
but I am not. We will suppose that you are a 
stranger in Edinburgh, and that you happen to be 
in Princes Street just about lunch time. You are 
looking about for a nice café where you can have 
lunch, when, all at once, you catch sight of a curious 
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round ball, like an exaggerated cannon ball, which 
is slowly rising to the top of a slender metal rod, 
on one of the monuments on the Calton Hill. 

You are wondering what it can be, and why 
it is going up like that, when crash! bang! 
something goes off right over your head, and you 
Juck down in terror, thinking that some great 
explosion has taken place. 

Nothing more happens, however, and you raise 
your head again, and to your surprise nobody 


seems to be taking the slightest notice of the | 


noise, although everyone seems to have taken it 
nto their head to look at their watch at the same 
moment. You glance back to the Calton Hill, to 
see if the ball is still there, but it has fallen down 
0 the bottom of the metal rod; and as you have 
‘ound your café, you go in and order a plate of 
-oast beef, and all the time you are eating it you 
wre wondering what it is all about. 

If you ask the waitress when she brings you 


your beef, her answer does not help you much. © 


‘Oh, that is the one o’clock gun,” she says, and 
hen she hurries off to attend to someone else, 
eaving you as wise as you were before. 

Now the “one o'clock gun,” and the “time 


yall” on Nelson’s Monument, are just the two 
IX, 
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clocks I have spoken of. They are not like 
ordinary clocks, for they only tell one hour out 
of the twenty-four, and they carry their message 
in different ways. 

The big gun on the Half-moon Battery high 
up in the Castle, thunders out the news that it is 
one o'clock, and its echoes reverberate over the 
city; while the time ball on the Calton Hill rises 
silently, and falls back to its place again on the 
stroke of the hour, but it carries the same message 
as its noisier companion, 

“That is all very well, but what has it to do 
with the Pole Star?” you ask. 

That question takes us to the building whose 
name I have given at the head of this chapter,. 
the Royal Observatory. 

To reach it, we must go to the very outskirts 
of the city ; right out to the South, to where the 
hills begin. For Edinburgh is bounded by hills 
on this side, and if she intends to grow much 
larger, the houses will have to begin to climb up 
the sides of them. 

First, there is the hill that we are eosin 
Blackford Hill, which is very steep, and is dotted 
all over in a curious way with clusters of dark- 
green whin bushes. (I suppose English people 
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would call it “gorse,” but we Scotch folk like the 
good old Scotch name.) 

Behind Blackford Hill comes the Braid Hills, 
and further away still the Pentlands; but it is 
the whin-covered hill we want to climb to-day. 
On its summit is a large square building, with two 
round copper-roofed turrets, that look rather 
like the turrets of two lighthouses. 

This is the Observatory, and beside it there are 
three comfortable dwelling-houses. One of them 
belongs to the Astronomer-Royal, and the others 
to his assistants, for the science of astronomy, 
as you know, deals chiefly with the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars, so these gentlemen have to 
do a great deal of their work at night, and must 
live near the Observatory. 

It is part of their duty to find out the exact 
time, and to do this they apply to our friend the 
Polar Star ; for the stars do their work much better 
than we do, and are never too early, and never too 
late, and are always in a certain place at the exact 
minute they ought to be there, so that we can 
watch them, and tell exactly what time it is by 
the place they are in, in the sky. 

So these men up on the top of Blackford Hill keep 
their eye on the Pole Star, and they have such a 
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powerful telescope that they can see him even in 
the daytime if they want to; and they have a great 
round-faced clock, which is worked by electricity, 
which they keep going exactly by this time. 

Every day, when one o’clock comes round, a 
little thrill of electricity is sent off along a wire to 
the Castle, and another to the Calton Hill, and 
then the gun thunders out, and the ball drops 
down, and all the people know what the right 
time is. 

The Royal Observatory is a very wonderful 
and interesting place, and if we write a very polite 
letter to the Astronomer-Royal, he will kindly 
give us permission to see over it. 

First of all, we go into the library, a beautiful 
large room, lined with books from floor to ceiling. 
There are thousands of volumes in it, and most 
of them are books that have been written on 
astronomy, in different languages, and at different 
times. 

Here are some that were written in Germany 
more than four hundred years ago. At that time: 
men studied the stars for very different purposes 
than they do now. They thought then that stars 
influenced people’s lives—If a baby were born 
when a particular star was seen, they said that he 
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was born under a lucky star, and that he would 
be very rich, or clever, or handsome, or prosperous ; 
while if he were born when another star was seen, 
he would be unlucky, or cross, or stupid, or un- 
happy. 

People who were going on a journey, or intended 
to take up some new work, would go and consult 
an astrologer in those days; and the astrologers 
would pretend that they could read the stars, 
and tell them whether they would get safely 
to their journey’s end, or die by the way; or 
whether their undertaking would be a_ success 
or a failure. 

We have grown wiser nowadays, and we no 
longer try to tell our fortunes by the stars, for we 
know that they cannot possibly have any influence 
on our lives; but men of science still give up their 
lives to the study of them, and they have found out 
many things about them, and they know how to 
use this knowledge in a way which the astrologers 
of the Middle Ages did not dream of. 

For instance, as you have seen, the correct time 
is determined by the stars; and when sailors are out 
on the wide ocean, and have no landmarks of any 
kind to guide them, and can see nothing but a 
waste of blue water on all sides, they can tell 
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where they are, and which direction they ought 
to take, by looking at the stars. 

Then, again, astronomy enables us to find out 
all about the tides, and you know how useful this 
information is. 

Why, when you go to the seaside, and find that 
there are some marvellous caves along the coast, 
which you can visit when the tide is at a certain 
point, you know how anxious you are to see them; 
and what a comfort it is to be able to look up a 
local newspaper, and find out exactly on what day 
the tide will suit for you to go there. 

You can arrange to have a picnic then, and carry 
your dinner with you, instead of eating it at home. 

You can do all this because astronomers have 
studied the sun and moon, and so are able to tell 
beforehand how the tide will be at any hour of any 
day, at any place. 

From the library, one of the officials takes us 
through the lower rooms, and shows us all sorts of 
wonderful instruments. 

He is extremely clever, and knows a great deal 
more about them than we do; but he is very kind, 
and explains them to us as well as he can, and 
answers all our questions, some of which, I daresay, 
sound very foolish to him, 
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I suppose you have all heard your father, or 
mother, or some grown-up person, read out of the 
newspaper, or else you have read it for yourselves, 
that on a certain day there were so many hours of 
sunshine, or that the wind travelled at the rate of 
so many miles an hour; and perhaps you have 
wondered how anyone could have the patience to 
count the hours of sunshine, or how anyone could 
possibly tell how fast the wind travelled. 

It is not people who do this at all; or, at least, 
they do not do the whole of it. 

They only set these wonderful instruments 
working, and they do the rest. 

Here, for instance, is one that tells the 
temperature; that is, the heat of the air. There 
is a band of paper passing along, very slowly, 
inside it, and there is a pencil, screwed into a brass 
bar, which is tracing, hour after hour, a very 
zigzag line upon the paper. 

Sometimes the line goes up, sometimes it goes 
down, and from that line scientific men can tell 
how hot or how cold it has been at any hour of 
the day or night. 

Here we see a glass ball in a metal cup, which 
is standing outside a window, on the window-sill. 
Round the ball is placed a narrow piece of speci- 
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ally-prepared paper. When the sun comes out it 
shines through the ball, and burns a narrow line in 
this paper, and by looking at it in the evening, the 
astronomers can tell exactly how many hours of 
bright sunshine there has been during the day. 

Next we come to a spectroscope, which divides 
the rays of the sun into different colours, so that 
you can see the yellow, and blue, and red, and 
green, and violet rays, just as you see them ina 
rainbow. 

By looking at those rays the astronomers can 
tell what the great blazing sun is made of. Just 
think of that! To you it seems only a round ball 
of fire, but by the aid of the spectroscope, scientific 
men are able to tell what chemical substances it 
contains. 

And it is not only to astronomers that the 
spectroscope is of use. It is of great use to 
doctors, for it has helped them to find out what 
a healthy thing sunshine is, and how much it does 
to prevent disease. 

I daresay some of you know that a great many 
illnesses are caused by tiny germs which float about 
in the air, and which love to gather in dark, dusty 
corners, and in badly-ventilated, sunless rooms. 

Well, the violet-coloured rays of the sun are 
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just like an army of soldiers, who are constantly 
fighting against these germs, and they kill them, 
if only they are allowed to get at them. 

That is why we should be out of doors in the 
sunshine as much as we can, and also why we 
should draw up our blinds, and open our windows, 
and let the sun’s rays peep into every nook and 
cranny of our houses. 

I say, ‘Open our windows,” for I will tell you 
a secret. The violet rays do not like to have to 
pass through glass in their search for germs, for it 
weakens them, and then they cannot fight so well. 
So they like to find open windows, for then they 
come into our rooms in their full strength, and they 
will kill all the germs of disease which they find 
there, if only they are allowed to stay long 
enough. 

Then we see an instrument for taking down the 
measurements of the stars, and a very extraordinary 
one, which, our guide tells us, makes calculations 
with figures quite correctly, if we turn a handle, 
and touch a peg or two. Perhaps I ought not to 
tell you of this instrument, in case some of you 
try to break into the Royal Observatory one night, 
and carry it off, to help you to do your sums. 

After we have seen all these, we go up a narrow 
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spiral staircase, just like the staircase in a light- 
house, and when we get to the top we find our- 
selves in a round room, with an enormous telescope 
in the centre of it. This telescope is larger than a 
cannon, and it can be moved into any position by 
means of clockwork. When the astronomer 
wishes to use the telescope he does not point it at 
a window, he draws aside a great piece of the wall, 
and then he can look right out into the open air. 
Indeed, the room itself can be moved round by 
means of machinery, so that there is no part of the 
sky, north, south, east, or west, which cannot be 
scanned by this giant telescope. 

Now the curious thing about this big telescope 
is, that one does not look through it, as one would 
expect to do. It is tilted up in the air, with its 
great mouth gaping up to the sky, and down at 
its lower end, instead of a hole to look through, 
there is nothing but a round mirror. 

And when the moon or the stars peep down 
its throat, they are reflected in this mirror, just 
as you see your faces reflected in a looking-glass ; 
and the reflection goes back to a tiny telescope, 
which is screwed high up on the side of the 
monster one, and it is in this tiny telescope that 
the Astronomer-Royal and his assistants look, 
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He climbs up some steps, and gets into a 
great armchair, where his head almost touches 
the ceiling, and there he sits and gazes into this tiny 
telescope; and he takes photographs of the stars 
which are reflected in the mirror, and he even 
photographs the Man in the Moon, only un- 
fortunately the Man in the Moon always disappears 
when he is photographed, and a lot of rocks and 
craters take his place. 

There are two of these enormous telescopes 
in the Observatory, and they, along with smaller 
ones, and other instruments, were given to the 
nation by a Scottish nobleman, the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, who used to study the 
stars with them himself, but who generously gave 
them to be used by the Professor of Astronomy 
in Edinburgh. This is the gentleman who bears 
the dignified name of the Astronomer-Royal. 

Perhaps the most wonderful of all the wonder- 
ful instruments which are to be seen at the Royal 
Observatory, is one that is kept down in an 
underground chamber. Indeed, the instrument 
itself is sunk right down in the earth, and only 
the top of it can be reached in this underground 
room. 

It is called a seismograph, and by its aid 
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the Astronomer-Royal on the Blackford Hill at 
Edinburgh can tell about any earthquake which 
may take place thousands and thousands of miles 
away, in Greece, or India, or America, or Japan. 
Ts that not wonderful ? 

You see there is a little camera down in the 
seismograph, and there is also a tiny spark of 
electric light, and by this light the camera is 
always photographing a little white line on an 
endless strip of paper. When an earthquake takes 
place in some foreign country, a feeble little thrill 
comes running through the earth, and it gives the 
seismograph a little shake in passing, and the 
white line gets all blurred for a moment or two, 
and when the Astronomer-Royal takes the piece 
of paper out, and studies it, he can tell all about 
the earthquake; how strong the shocks were, 
and how long they lasted. 

Now I have tried to describe all these wonderful 
things to you, but I cannot explain them properly. 
For that, you must go to the Observatory for 
yourselves, and ask to be taken round, and listen 
to all that the official tells you when he shows 
you the instruments, 
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THE HALF-MOON BATTERY—THE BANQUETING HALL— 
QUEEN MARY’S ROOM 


I am sure that, if anyone came to Edinburgh who 
had never been there before, the first place he 
would want to visit would be the Castle. For one 
cannot think of sightseeing in Edinburgh without 
thinking of the Castle and of Holyrood; and 
somehow one thinks of the Castle first, because 
it is so easily seen, and dominates, as it were, the 
whole city. | 

Let us start from Princes Street this fine sunny 
morning, and go and pay it a visit. 

Crossing the street, we walk up the Mound, 
until we reach the High Street, quite near St Giles 
Cathedral. We do not turn down to the Cathedral, 
however, but go up the other way, past the great 
Tolbooth Church, and the high, quaintly gabled 
houses of the Castle Hill, until the street widens 
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out into the broad Esplanade, where the soldiers 
are being drilled. i 

We have not time to watch them to-day, so we 
pass on, keeping close by the wall until we reach 
the lower gateway, or “outer barrier” of the 
Castle. 

There is a deep ditch here, which we cross by 
a drawbridge, and in the arched gateway we find 
a group of old soldiers (non-commissioned officers, 
most of them), one of whom will go with us if we 
need a guide. 

After we pass the outer barrier we go up a 
narrow, paved road, which winds round the rock, 
and passes under various gateways, which show 
how strongly fortified the Castle must have been, 
for massive iron-studded gates, or strong iron 
gratings blocked the way at every one of them, 
and anyone who wished to conquer the Castle 
had to break down one barrier after another. 

Not very far from the “outer barrier,” we pass 
under the “inner barrier,” an arch of tremendous 
thickness, over which is built a solid square build- 
ing with tiny windows, guarded by strong iron bars. 

This is called the Argyle Tower, and it used to 
be the State Prison. I will tell you a story about 
that, afterwards. 
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As we go up the steep winding causeway, we 
see, on both sides, wherever there is a level piece 
of rock, five or six cannons planted, with their 
muzzles pointing at tiny open spaces which have 
been made in the wall in front of them. These are 
called batteries. 

Here, for instance, on our right, is the Argyle 
Battery, with nine cannon, and a little farther on, 
on our left, is the Forewall Battery, and the Half- 
Moon Battery. 

To reach these we have passed various blocks 
of barracks, where the soldiers who are stationed 
at the Castle live; and although these houses do 
not seem very high when we look at them from 
where we stand, if we went into one of them, and 
looked out of the windows which are on the other 
side, it would make us feel quite giddy, for they 
are built on the edge of the rock, and we would 
look sheer down, many hundreds of feet, into 
Princes Street Gardens, and the Grassmarket. 

Let us stop for a moment, and look at the 
Half-Moon Battery. It gets its name from the 
fact that the cannon are placed on a huge block 
of masonry, shaped like a semicircle or _half- 
moon. 


As you see, there is a clock standing against 
xX 
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the wall, and it is the cannon that stands next it 
that thunders out the news every day that it is one 
o'clock. 

On the top of the wall, near this cannon, there 
is a curious square box, or rather, what looks like 
the skeleton of a box, made out of bars of iron, and 
standing on four legs. 

The sight of this takes our thoughts back to 
the days when the people of Scotland were for 
ever on the watch, in case the English crossed the 
Border. 

There were no telegraphs then, to flash the 
tidings from one end of the country to the other 
and yet the news could be flashed almost as 
quickly as the telegraph wires could carry a 
message nowadays. 

Do you know how this was done? By means 
of bale-fires. 

As far back as 1455 there was a law passed, 
that, on the top of certain castles, iron cages like 
this one on the wall of the Half-Moon Battery 
were to be erected, and filled with fuel, so that a 
fire could be kindled in them at a moment’s notice. 
Watchmen were stationed night and day on the walls 
of these castles, and they kept a sharp lookout. 

As soon as the watchman on the top of the 
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castle nearest to the Border saw any sign of an 
advancing foe, he lit his bale-fire. If it were dark, 
he poured tar or oil on it, to make the flames shoot 
up brightly and clearly ; if it were daylight, he put 
wet straw on the flames, in order that a cloud of 
smoke might rise into the blue sky ; and so, whether 
by bright flame, or dull smoke, the news was 
signalled to the watcher on the next castle, and he, 
in his turn, lit his bale-fire, and so the tidings spread 
from Hume Castle in the South, to Haddington, 
Dunbar, Dalkeith, and Edinburgh Castles, and so 
on to Stirling and the North. 

It is said, that, in this way, the whole of 
Scotland could be warned in two hours, and the 
fighting men called to arms to oppose the coming 
danger. 

It was not only when danger threatened 
Scotland that bale-fires were used. In the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, when the Spanish Armada 
appeared off the coast of England, the news was 
flashed from St Michael’s-Mount in Cornwall, from 
castle to castle, as well as from hilltop to hilltop 
(where bonfires had been erected) until, in a very 
few hours, the men in distant Carlisle knew what 
had happened. 

And again, only a hundred and two years ago 
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when the French threatened to invade our country, 
there were bonfires built on the high hills, all over 
the Scottish and English Borders, and the old iron 
cages on the tops of the castles were filled with 
fuel once more, and one dark January night’ the 
whole countryside was roused, and men sprang 
out of bed, and ran to get their horses, and rode 
to the mustering-places, because the beacons and 
bale-fires were kindling on every side, and the cry 
went round, “ The French have landed !” 

After all, it was a “false alarm” ; but it showed 
how useful these fires could be as a means of 
warning. 

If we turn to our right, near the Half-Moon 
Battery, we come to a block of buildings surround- 
ing a paved Square, and this is perhaps the most 
interesting part of all the Castle. 

For here stood the “Royal Lodging,” the old 
dwelling-place of the Scottish Kings, 

It was their Palace before Holyrood was built, 
and it was here that Queen Margaret died, and 
where the little daughters of the Pictish kings were 
shut up for safety; and it was here, in later days, 
that the Stuart Monarchs lived when it did 
not suit them to live at Holyrood. 

1 31st January 1804. 
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For although Holyrood Palace was a pleasant 
Palace to dwell in, the Castle was safer; so when- 
ever the kingdom was very unsettled, or there 
was an infant Prince or a widowed’ Queen to be 
taken care of, it was to the Castle that the 
Royal family looked for security, and when once 
they were behind its drawbridge, and portcullis, 
and iron-studded gates, they felt that they were 
safe, and that they could defy their foes with a 
stout heart. 

Of course, the buildings that you see to-day 
are not the same as those in which the little 
Pictish Princesses took refuge, or in which Queen 
Margaret died, but they are very old, and, if the 
walls could speak, they could tell us many a story 
of danger, and violence, and life, and death. 

This low door in the corner leads us into a 
beautiful hall, almost like a Church, panelled 
with oak, and decorated with armour of all 
kinds. 

There are shields, and swords, and daggers 
on the walls, with old, tattered flags drooping 
over them, and whole suits of armour placed up 
and down the floor, which look at first as if 
there were armed sentries keeping guard, with 
lances in their mailed hands, 
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The windows are filled with tiny leaded 
panes of dim glass, but they are brightened by 
the coloured coats-of-arms of the Kings and 
Queens of Scotland, and of Wallace, and 
Crichton, and Livingstone, Archibald “ Bell- 
the-Cat,” and “Bonnie Dundee,” and many 
others whose names are well known in Scottish 
history. 

At the top of the room, standing before the 
great fireplace, is a gun-carriage. It is painted a 
dull khaki, and is quite new. 

It has only been used twice—the first time was 
on the Ist of February 1901 when, instead of a 
cannon, it carried a very precious burden. For her 
people were laying the body of our beloved Queen 
Victoria to rest beside that of the husband she had 
loved so well, and this gun-carriage, one of three 
used at the funeral, carried the coffin from Osborne 
House, in the Isle of Wight, where she died, down | 
to the seaside, where a yacht was waiting to convey 
it, through a long line of battleships, to the main- 
land, and so it was taken to London, and on to 
Windsor. The second time this gun-carriage was 
used was at the burial of the late King Edward, 
when it conveyed the body of that monarch from 
Buckingham Palace to Westminster Hall. 
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The hall in Edinburgh Castle served as the 
banqueting hall of the old Palace, as well as the 
meeting-place of the Scottish Parliament, before 
the Parliament House, behind St Giles Cathedral, 
was built, and there are grim memories connected 
with it. 

Look at that square grating, high up in the 
wall, a little to the left of the fireplace. Perhaps 
you will think, as you look at it, that it was placed 
there to let in the nice fresh air ;—for ventilation, 
as we would say nowadays. 

No, indeed. When this hall was built, people 
were not afraid of stuffy rooms and foul air; but 
they were afraid of treason, and that is the reason 
of this grating. 

They called it a “lug,” and it was a very 
good name for it, for a “lug” is the Scotch for 
an ear; and behind this “lug” in the wall 
there was a secret stair that led down into 
other parts of the Palace, and whenever any- 
one came to a banquet who was suspected of 
not being quite loyal, some spy would creep 
up this secret stair, and put his ear to the 
“lug” and listen, in the hope that the stranger, 
when he had perhaps drunk a little too much 
wine, would say some careless words, which, 
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lightly spoken though they were, would be sufficient 
to make him lose his head. 

Now turn and look at the other end of 
the hall, and you will see, close to the door 
through which we entered, a sliding panel in 
the wall, which might be used for the purpose 
of passing things through from one room to 
another. 

This was called a “buttery-hatch,” and it played 
a part in one of the most tragic stories connected 
with the Castle. 

When James II. was a boy, the most powerful 
nobleman in Scotland was the Earl of Douglas. 
Everyone feared him, even the two guardians of 
the little King, for, as well as being Earl of Douglas, 
he was Earl of Wigton and Galloway, Lord of 
Annandale and Bothwell, and held the dukedom 
of Touraine, and the lordship of Longueville, in 
France. 

He was also connected with the Royal House, 
and it seemed as if one day he might desire to be 
King of Scotland. 

So long as he lived, no one dare make war 
against him; but when he died, and was succeeded 
by his son William, who was only sixteen, Sir 
William Crichton and Sir Alexander Livingstone 
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felt that the time had come to strike a blow at 
the mighty House. 

They had not been friends, those two men; you 
will read how they quarrelled when you come to 
the story about “ A Mother’s Strategy”; but when 
they saw the airs that the young Earl gave himself, 
and the splendour with which he was surrounded, 
as if he, and not his young Sovereign, were the 
King of Scotland, they felt that they must give 
up their petty jealousies, and find out a way to 
curb the Douglas power. 

The way they agreed on was a very terrible 
way. They invited the young Earl, with his brother, 
little Lord David, to come to a banquet at the 
Castle, letting him know that he would have the 
honour of dining at the King’s own table. 

The young man was flattered, and arrived at 
the Castle, accompanied by his little brother, and 
a faithful friend, named Sir Malcolm Fleming. 

The banquet which was held in this old hall, 
was very magnificent, and doubtless the two lads 
enjoyed themselves very much indeed. 

We can fancy them sitting at the Royal table, 
bright brave boys, talking proudly of their feats of 
arms to the two old, bearded men, who sat beside 
them; while the little King, who was only ten 
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years old, would listen, with wide-open, admiring 
eyes, glad to have found such playmates, for Lord 
David cannot have been more than four or five 
years older than he was. 

One wonders how Crichton and Livingstone 
could sit there, and listen to their talk, and eat 
the same food that they ate, knowing the awful 
thing that was about to happen. 

Presently an attendant went to the buttery- 
hatch, this same buttery-hatch that we are looking 
at to-day, and when he turned back into the hall 
he was staggering under the weight of an enormous 
platter, at the sight of which there was a moment 
of horror-stricken silence. 

For on the fatal dish lay a black bull’s head, an 
ancient Scottish symbol ¢hat someone who was 
present was doomed to die. 

Then the two Douglas boys knew the treacher- 
ous trick that had been played them. They sprang 
to their feet, and, with the help of their friend Sir 
Malcolm, tried to fight their way out of the hall. 

But in vain; armed men blocked the doorway, 
and, even had they been able to get outside, help 
could not have reached them, for the Castle gates 
had been shut as soon as they entered, and their 
retainers forced to remain without. 
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They were seized, and dragged into the court- 
yard, where they were immediately beheaded, in 
spite of the entreaties of the little King, who clung 
to Sir William Crichton’s knees, and begged him 
to spare the lives of his new friends. 

He was only laughed at, poor little fellow, and 
told roughly not to weep for the death of those 
who were his enemies. 

This act of treachery was called the “Dougla, 
Black Dinner,” and you can well imagine that 
instead of quelling the Douglas clan, it only 
made its members more bitter against the King’s 
party, and when James grew up, he had to 
reckon with them as deadly enemies instead 
of as friends, as might have been, had the banquet 
gone on without the fatal black bull’s head 
appearing. 

Leaving the banqueting hall, we look towards 
the east side of the Square, and there, in the 
middle of the block of buildings facing us, we 
see a curiously shaped tower, on which the Union 
Jack floats proudly. 

In this tower is the strong room where the © 
Regalia is kept, but before we enter it, let us go 
through this little arched doorway that leads to 
two rooms, the inner one of which is so tiny that 
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it seems impossible that it could ever have been 
used as a bedroom for a Queen. 

And yet so it was, for this is “ Queen Mary’s 
Room,” and in it one of the most important events 
in the whole of British history took place; for it 
was here that the little son of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was born; the Prince who, in after years, 
became King of England as well as of Scotland, 
and thus united the two countries and put an 
end to the bitter warfare that had always been 
between them. 

The room is just the same to-day as it was on 
that June morning, three hundred and fifty years 
ago, when a rider galloped down the High Street, 
booted and spurred, and passed under the Nether- 
bow Port, and turned his horse’s head to the South 
on his way to far-off London, to bear the proud 
tidings to Queen Elizabeth, that an heir had been 
born to the English as well as to the Scottish 
crown; while at home in Edinburgh, the bells of 
St Giles were set a-ringing, and the people flocked 
into the great Church to give thanks to Almighty 
God for the birth of the little Prince on whose life 
so much depended. 

There is a pretty story told of how, up in the 
tiny room in the Castle, whose windows look sheer 
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down into the Grassmarket, the young Queen 
showed her baby boy proudly to all comers. 

First of all to his father, who had not been as 
kind to her as he might have been, with the simple 
words, “My Lord, God hath given us a son.” 
Then, to an English nobleman, who came to offer 
congratulations, and peep at the new baby, she 
said, “This is the son, who, I hope, shall unite 
the two kingdoms of Scotland and England.” 
Last of all, an old Scotch minister came, and 
she did not speak to him at all, but she laid the 
tiny infant in his arms, and the good man gave it 
his blessing. 

Poor Mary, it was well that she could not see 
into the future, and know that when her little boy 
did become King, she would be a prisoner in an 
English prison. 

So long as she was living in that little room, 
she had her baby all to herself, and it is pleasant 
to think that she was as fond of him, and had as 
much pleasure in watching all his little ways, as 
other mothers have with their babies. 


XII. 
THE CASTLE (2) 
THE REGALIA 


AFTER seeing Queen Mary’s Room, let us go into 
the tower, and up the little flight of stairs which 
leads us to the Crown Room, where, as I have 
said, the Regalia is kept. 

By the “Regalia,” as you know, is meant the 
ensigns of Royalty which are used at the coronation 
of a Monarch, and are always guarded with great 
care. 

There they are,—‘“‘The Honours of Scotland,” 
as they were called in olden days,—lying on a 
marble table in the middle of the room. We can 
see them, but we cannot touch them, for they are 
enclosed in a glass case, and protected by a great 
iron-barred cage, which is so strong that it would 
be impossible for anyone to get inside it. 

There is the Crown of pure gold, crusted all 
over with precious stones, which was made, it is 
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supposed, for Robert the Bruce, and which was 
placed on the head of every Scottish King down 
to Charles II., who came to Scotland, and was 
crowned with it at Scone. 

There is the Royal Sceptre, te which the 
King used to touch the parchment on which a new 
law was written, to show that it was his will 
that it should become law; and there is the great 
Sword of State, nearly five feet long, with its faded 
crimson velvet scabbard beside it, and the worn 
belt by which it was girded round the Monarch’s 
waist. 

These make up the Regalia, but there are other 
beautiful things inside the case. There is a 
slender, gold-gilt rod, not unlike the Sceptre, 
which was the Mace of Honour of the Lord High 
Treasurer of Scotland, who was, as a rule, the 
Keeper of the Regalia; and there are two jewelled 
Orders, “The Order of St George,” and “The 
Order of St Andrew,” which belonged to the 
Stuart Kings. 

You have heard of noblemen whom the King 
makes “ Knights of the Garter,” and others whom 
he makes “Knights of the Thistle.” The Knights 
of the Garter wear the Order of St George, which 
shows the patron Saint of England, mounted on 
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his white horse, killing the dragon, while the 
Knights of the Thistle wear the Order of St 
Andrew, which shows the patron Saint of Scot- 
land with his cross, which, as you know, is not 
shaped like an ordinary cross, but is shaped like 
an X. 

Besides these, there is a golden collar which 
was given by Queen Elizabeth to James VI., and 
a ruby ring which was placed on the finger of 
Charles I. at his coronation. 

But it is the Regalia that attracts our attention 
—the Crown, the Sceptre, and the Sword-—for 
theirs is an interesting story. 

Every nation regards its Regalia with almost 
superstitious reverence, for it represents the Royal 
power, as it were, which is given to the Monarchs 
of that country. 

Long ago this feeling was almost. stronger than 
it is to-day, so it was little wonder that, when the 
Kings of Scotland became Kings of England as 
well, and went to live in London, the Scottish 
people were frightened that the “Honours” would 
be taken along with them. And they were still 
more frightened in case that all traces of their 
Regalia would disappear, when the Puritans of 
England beheaded the King, and set up a 
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Commonwealth. In Scotland the people did not 
want to have a Commonwealth, so they proclaimed 
the dead King’s son King of Scotland, and crowned 
him with the old crown at Scone; then, hearing 
that Cromwell, the English Protector, was marching 
rapidly northward, they removed the Regalia to 
a very strong fortress in Kincardineshire, called 
Dunnottar Castle, which stands out on a rock in 
the sea, almost surrounded by water, and they 
took cannon with them, which they placed on the 
Castle walls, in order the better to defend the 
precious treasures that rested within. 

But. they soon began to see that even in 
Dunnottar Castle the Regalia was not. absolutely 
safe, for Cromwell was gaining victories wherever 
he went; so they wrote off to King Charles, who, 
after having been defeated at Worcester, had 
escaped to France, asking him to send a ship 
that could sail up to the Castle walls, and receive 
the “ Honours.” 

But King Charles could lend no help, and by 
and by the Castle was blockaded by Crom- 
well’s soldiers, and a message was sent to the 
governor demanding that the Regalia should be 
given up. 

It seemed as if all were lost, when, as 

XI 
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sometimes happens, a woman’s wit and bravery 
saved the situation. 

There was a small parish Church, called Kinneff, 
about five miles from Dunnottar, and Mrs Granger, 
the minister’s wife, knew Mrs Ogilvy, the wife of 
the governor of the Castle. 

Mrs Granger rode up to the Castle one day, 
accompanied by her servant, who walked on foot, 
and carried some great bundles of lint on her 
back, and she asked the English general if she 
might pass through his lines, and visit her 
friend. 

The general gave her permission, as there 
seemed no harm in letting the minister’s wife visit 
the lady at the Castle. 

By and by Mrs Granger came out again, the 
visit was ended, and the polite general helped her 
to mount her pony. She thanked him, and | 
laughingly remarked that it would be some time 
before she troubled him again, as she was going 
to be busy spinning the lint, which her servant 
was carrying, into thread. 

Then she rode away, followed by her maid. 

Clever Mrs Granger! She had the Royal 
Crown of Scotland concealed beneath her riding 
skirt, and the innocent-looking servant girl had 
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the Sceptre and the Sword buried in the heart of 
her fluffy bundles of lint. 

That night the minister of Kinneff went into his 
Church after it was dark, and raised a great flat 
stone in the floor, just in front of the pulpit, and 
dug a hole under it, and popped in the Crown and 
Sceptre, well wrapped up, and covered them over 
with earth, then he let the great stone fall back 
into its place again. The Sword of State he 
buried in the same manner at the other end of the 
Church, and there the Regalia lay hidden for eight 
long years. 

At the Restoration, when Charles II. came 
back to England, it was taken from its hiding-place, 
and once more carried to Edinburgh. 

Now, although from the time of James VI. 
England and Scotland had had the same King, 
they had had separate Parliaments. The English 
Parliament met where Parliament meets now, at 
Westminster, while the Scottish Parliament met in 
Edinburgh, in the Parliament House, behind St 
Giles, which is now used as a part of the Law 
Courts of Edinburgh. 

Whenever the Scottish Parliament met, the 
Regalia was carried down in state from the Castle 
to Holyrood, and from Holyrood to the Parliament 
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House, and placed on a table in front of the Lord 
High Commissioner, who represented the King, to 
show that Scotland still had its own Royal rights. 

But in 1707 it was decided to unite the two 
countries under the common name of Great Britain, 
and only to have one Parliament. 

Most of the people of Scotland objected to this, 
especially the poorer classes, for they believed that 
their national independence would be taken away 
if the Scottish Parliament were taken to London, 
and they also thought that the “Honours of 
Scotland” would be taken too; and somehow they 
felt that if the old “ Honours” left the country, 
the very name of Scotland would disappear. 

They were so angry, that, to satisfy them, a 
clause was put in»the “Treaty of Union,” that 
the “Crown, Sceptre, and Sword of State” should 
never be taken out of the country. 

Even this promise did not satisfy the people, 
and there were riots in the streets of Edinburgh, 
and it seemed as if the mob might demand that 
the Royal emblems should be given into their 
keeping ; so the authorities thought that it would 
be better if they were hidden away out of sight, 
until the Union was sealed, and the bitter feeling 
had died down. 
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So the Regalia was wrapped up, along with the 
Lord High Treasurer’s Mace, and put in a great 
chest, with three strong locks—look, there it 
stands at the back of the room—and the windows 
and the fireplace of the Crown Room were pro- 
tected by strong iron bars, and the door was locked, 
and it was left in silence and loneliness for one 
hundred and ten years. 

The old people died, and their children grew 
up and died also, and their grandchildren almost 
forgot everything about the Regalia; yet the room 
was never opened, and the report began to spread 
about that it was haunted, and the sentries who 
walked up and down the Square in front of the 
tower were almost afraid to pass it. 

At last the authorities themselves began to 
doubt if the Regalia was there at all, and in 
1817 the Prince Regent, afterwards King George 
IV., sent a message from London to say that the 
room was to be opened, and if the old ‘“ Honours” 
were found, they were to be shown publicly to the 
people. 

You can fancy what excitement there was when 
the news spread over Edinburgh that the mysterious 
‘room in the Castle was to be opened. 

Would the Regalia be found there, or would it 
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not? That was the question that was on every 
lip. 

: Crowds of people gathered on the Castle Hill, 
and waited anxiously, while ten gentlemen, among 
whom were the Lord Provost of the city, and Sir 
Walter Scott, went up to the Castle, and entered | 
the room that had been closed for so many 
years. 

Everything in it was thick with dust. The 
ashes of the last fire that had burned in the grate, 
one hundred and ten years before, were still lying 
on the hearthstone. By the wall stood the great 
chest. 

No one knew where the keys were, so a black- 
smith was called to force open the ponderous 
locks. 

As he swung his hammer, and struck the chest, 
it sounded hollow and empty, and every face 
became grave. 

Was it possible, that, after all, the Regalia had 
really disappeared ? 

At last the locks were forced, and in breathless 
silence the lid of the massive chest was lifted, and 
the little group of waiting men peeped anxiously 
in. 

At the bottom of the chest lay some linen 
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cloths. With trembling hands they unfolded them, 
and there, none the worse for their long conceal- 
ment, lay the old “‘ Honours of Scotland.” 

In a moment the Royal Standard was run up 
to the top of the tower, to show the waiting crowds 
that the Regalia had been found, and when they 
saw the flag, the people cheered, and cheered again, 
until they were hoarse. 

Ever since that time the Regalia has been 
shown openly to all comers, and it is not likely 
that anyone will ever wish to hide it away again; 
for, since the time that the Union of the Parlia- 
ments took place, our Empire has spread far beyond 
the bounds of which the people of those days could 
have dreamt. Ireland has been added to Great 
Britain, and India, and Canada, and Australia, 
and South Africa; and although Scottish people 
of to-day are proud of their Regalia, and all the 
old memories that cling to it, they are prouder 
still of belonging to an Empire of which it has been 
said, that “on it the sun never sets,” 


SLL, 
THE CASTLE (3) 


ST MARGARET'S CHAPEL—MONS MEG-—THE OLD 
STATE PRISON 


Now we will pass out of the Palace Square, and 
along the Forewall Battery until we come to a tiny 
Chapel standing on a rugged knoll of rock. It 
has neither a tower nor a spire, nothing, in fact, 
to tell us that it is a place of worship at all, 
except its quaint Norman doorway, and its five tiny 
windows, which we can see are of stained glass. 

But, when we enter it, we can see at once 
that it is a Church, although there are no seats in it 
—nothing but a stone font—and, as we look at the 
delicate moulding over the chancel arch, we wonder 
how there came to be such beautiful carving in 
such a plain little structure. 

Indeed we almost wonder what was the use 
of building it at all, for it is such a tiny little 
place, it would only hold a mere handful of 


people. 
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Then we look at its font, and we are told 
that the babies who are born up in the Castle 
are brought here to be baptized, but that does 
not satisfy us, for surely no one would build a 
Chapel just to baptize babies in, so we begin to 
study the windows, and we see that the little 
window in the chancel contains pictures of a 
fair-haired lady, who is laying the foundation 
stone of a Church and feeding little hungry 
children. 

Opposite it, in the window at the other end 
of the Church, we see a St Andrew’s cross, and a 
Latin inscription, and if we can translate the 
Latin it will tell us that this was the Chapel of 
“The Blessed Margaret, Queen of Scots,” and 
that it “was restored under the auspices of 
Queen Victoria.” Then, all at once, all that 
we have learned about Malcolm Canmore, and 
his wife, Queen Margaret, flashes into our minds, 
and we begin to look round the humble little 
Chapel with more interest. 

And it is fitting that we should, for it is the 
oldest building in Edinburgh, and it was built 
long centuries ago by one of the noblest and 
saintliest women who ever lived, and I am going 
to tell you, in another chapter, the story of her 
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death, that you may learn how dear the humble 
low-roofed little building was to her, and. how she 
went into it to pray for help and comfort in the 
darkest hour of her life. 

Just outside St Margaret’s Chapel standing on 
what was once called “The King’s Bastion,” but is 
now more generally called “Mons Meg Battery,” 
is an enormous cannon. Let us go and look at it, 
for this is the famous Mons Meg, one of the largest 
guns that was ever made, and, with the excep- 
tion of one at Lisbon, the oldest cannon in Europe. 

It has a curious history. As I told you, when 
we were in the Banqueting Hall, the lords of the 
House of Douglas were so powerful in the reign of 
James II., that they were a law unto themselves, 
and sometimes tried to be rivals even to the King. 

Some ten years after the murder of poor young 
Earl William and his little brother, a kinsman of 
his rebelled against King James, and shut himself 
up in his great Castle of Thrieve, in Galloway, and 
dared his Monarch to do his worst. 

The King brought soldiers and cannon to 
bombard the Castle, but its walls were so strong 
that the cannon balls had very little effect on 


them, and it seemed as if Earl Douglas would be 
victorious. 
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But one day an old blacksmith, named Kim 
M‘Lellan, came to the door of the King’s tent, 
and offered, with the help of his seven sons, who 
were all blacksmiths too, to construct a gun whose 
balls would batter down the walls of Thrieve 
Castle. 

The King gave the old man leave to try what 
he could do, and he and his sons forged a huge 
cannon, larger and stronger than any cannon that 
had been seen in Scotland before. 

The balls for this great gun were made of 
granite—see, there are a pile of them lying 
beside it now—and so great was the damage that 
they wrought on the Castle walls, that after only 
two of them had been fired the Earl surrendered. 

King James was so delighted with the black- 
smith’s cleverness, that he gave him a farm called 
‘“Mollance,” or ‘Monce,” and, as the old man’s 
wife was named Meg, he called the gun after his 
farm, and after his wife, “Mons Meg.” 

Mons Meg did good service after this. She 
besieged Dumbarton Castle for James III, she 
invaded England for James IV., she guarded the 
‘‘ Honours of Scotland,” when they were hidden in 
Dunnottar Castle, but at last the poor old gun was 
burst as she was helping to fire a Royal salute 
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from Edinburgh Castle, in honour of the Dukevof 
York, brother of Charles IL. 

It was an English soldier who had charge of 
her on this occasion—for by that time England 
and Scotland were governed by one King—and 
the Scotch soldiers, who were very proud of their 
grand old gun, were extremely angry, and declared 
that the man had done it on purpose, because 
he was jealous of their having a bigger gun in 
Scotland than he had in England. 

After this accident Mons Meg was no longer 
fit for service, and she was carried away to the 
Tower of London, to let London folks see what 
could be made in Scotland, and there she remained 
for seventy-five years. 

The people of Scotland did not like this at all, 
for, although the gun was useless as a weapon 
of war, they had a superstitious feeling that some- . 
how her presence was a safeguard to the country, 
and after she was taken away, the old folk used to 
shake their heads and say to one another that 
“Scotland would never be Scotland till Mons Meg 
cam’ hame.” 

It was Sir Walter Scott who was the means of 
bringing her “hame” at last. He, too, felt that 
the proper place for Mons Meg was Edinburgh 
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Castle ; so when George IV., the first British King 
who had set foot in Scotland since the time of 
Charles II., visited the city in 1822, Sir Walter 
pointed out to him the very spot on the King’s 
Bastion where Meg had been wont to stand, and 
begged that she might be sent back to stand there 
once more. 

After some delay, his request was granted, and 
great was the joy of the country when “ Mons Meg 
cam’ hame.” 

The famous old gun was sent from London on 
board a ship which bore the curious name of The 
Happy Janet, and when she was landed at Leith 
she was drawn up to her old resting-place at the 
Castle by ten horses decked with laurels, with 
a band of pipers leading the way, and an escort 
of a regiment of kilted Highlanders, and three 
troops of cavalry. 

The gun-carriage on which the great gun rests 
was sent from Woolwich, and it bears an inscrip- 
tion which tells us that Mons Meg was forged at 
Mons in Flanders; but this is a mistake, for it is 
now generally agreed that the enormous cannon 
was the work of the old Galloway blacksmith 
and his seven sons. 

There is one other place which I would like you 
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to visit before we leave the Castle, and that is the 
old State Prison, which, as we saw on entering, 
is built over the broad arch of the inner barrier. 

It is a good-sized room, with very thick walls, 
and iron-stanchioned windows, and looks fairly 
comfortable. 

It was here that political prisoners—most of 
them men of high rank—were imprisoned. 

I have not time to-day to go over all their 
names, but there is one prisoner of whom I wish 
to tell you. 

I mean Archibald, ninth Earl of Argyle, son 
of the Marquis of Argyle, who lies buried in St 
Giles. He was a very powerful nobleman, the 
head of the great clan Campbell, and he bore in the 
Highlands the proud name of “ MacCallum Mohr.” 

In the reign of Charles II., he was imprisoned 
in this tower for a very slight offence, and con- 
demned to death. 

As everyone felt that the sentence was unjust, 
a petition was sent off to London begging the King 
to spare his life. 

But he had many enemies, as well as many 
friends, and the messenger who carried the petition 
was purposely delayed, so that it could not reach 
the King in time. 
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There seemed no hope that the Earl’s life could 
ye saved, when, at six o'clock one dark December 
vening, just five days before Christmas, he was 
old to prepare for his execution, which would take 
lace next day. 

Yet two hours afterwards he was free, and on 
uis way to the Low Countries. Do you know 
10w he escaped? I will tell you. 

He had a son, called Charles, who was married 
o a beautiful young lady, named Lady Sophia 
Lindsay, and it was she who helped him to get 
ut of prison. 

- Hearing that it was decided that he was to 
lie so soon, she begged leave to go and bid him 
arewell, and, her request being granted, she drove 
1p to the outer barrier of the Castle in her coach, 
which had a place for footmen behind. 

On this footboard there was a lackey, who 
pparently was suffering from toothache, for he 
1ad a thick scarf wound round his throat and 
nouth. When the coach stopped, he jumped to 
he ground, and attended his mistress up the steep 
tairs that led to the State Prison. 

Once inside, Lady Sophia persuaded her father- 
n-law to change clothes with the lackey, and to 
vind the scarf round his face, then, when sufficient 
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time had passed for a farewell visit, she walked 
boldly down the stairs again, her new footman 
holding up her long train, so that it might not 
be soiled by the half-melted mud that lay about, 
for it was snowing heavily at the time. 

At the foot of the stairs the sentinel on duty 
seemed to be struck by some sudden suspicion, 
for he seized the Earl’s arm, as if he would turn 
him round and examine his face by the light of 
his lantern. 

All seemed lost, and in his dismay the poor 
Earl forgot the part he had to play, and dropped 
his mistress’s train in the mud. 

Lady Sophia kept her presence of mind, how- 
ever, and came to the rescue very cleverly. 
Gathering up her train, she struck her servant 
right across his face with its muddy edges. 

“Take that, thou careless loon,” she said, as 
if angry with him for what he had done. 

This completely turned away any suspicions 
which the soldier may have had, for he only burst 
into a hearty laugh at the supposed lackey’s mud- 
bespattered face, and the two passed on in safety 
to the waiting coach. 

The lackey opened the door, helped his mistress 
into it, shut it again behind her, sprang up on the 
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footboard, gave the signal to the coachman, and 
away they flew down the High Street. 

Before the carriage reached the Netherbow 
Port, however, where its occupants might have 
been closely scrutinised by the guards, the tall 
footman had slipped from his place, and vanished 
down some narrow wynd, and, when next the 
world heard of the Earl of Argyle, he was living 
quietly on a little estate which he had purchased 
in Holland. 

But, alas, four years afterwards he was back in 
the State Prison, and now there was no escape. 

At that time there were numbers of Scottish 
gentlemen living abroad in exile, some for one 
cause, some for another; but almost all of them 
had a grievance against the King, James II. of 
England. So they determined to join forces, and 
go back to Scotland, and persuade the people there 
to rise and fight against him; to rebel, in fact. 

They knew that the Earl of Argyle did not like 
King James, because he thought that he was wrong 
in the way in which he worshipped God; for King 
James was a Roman Catholic, and the Earl was 
a strict Protestant, and he feared that the Roman 
Catholic religion might once more become powerful 


in Scotland. 
XII. 
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So they asked him to be their leader, and he 
agreed to be so. 

I cannot tell you now the story of this 
“invasion,” as it was called, you can read about 
it in your history books. It failed completely ; 
and the Earl, who was a truly good and great 
man, although he perhaps was not always a wise 
one, was taken captive, and brought back to his 
old prison, and condemned to death. 

No one doubted the justice of the sentence this 
time. It was true that he had acted according to 
the dictates of his conscience: he had believed 
that it was hurtful to his country and dishonouring 
to God, that a King who was a Roman Catholic 
should sit on the throne; therefore he had done 
his best to drive him from it. 

But to do so was rebellion, and the penalty of 
rebellion was death. 

The Earl knew this, and, strong in the knowledge 
that he had done what seemed to him to be right, 
he met his fate as bravely as he had met the chang- 
ing fortunes of his life. 

People may not agree as to whether he was right 
or wrong in what he did, but I think everyone must 
reverence his memory when they think how he bore 
himself when he was face to face with death. 
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He was so gentle, and courteous, that his guards, 
who were inclined to treat him harshly at first, 
soon grew to love him. MHe never thought of 
himself, he only thought of his poor clansmen, 
who had rallied round his banner, and fought with 
him, and were now in danger of losing their lives 
because of this. 

He was asked to tell the names of some of 
them, and threatened with torture if he would 
not do so, but he firmly refused. 

On the day on which he was to die, a bright 
midsummer’s day, he spent the morning in writing 
one or two last letters to his friends. The letter 
which he wrote to his son is still preserved. It 
is very short, only three lines, but there is one 
sentence in it which is so full of meaning that I 
think I must write it down for you to read—“ Learn 
to fear God; it is the only way to make you happie, 
here or hereafter.” 

Then, when he had finished writing, he said his 
prayers, and had his dinner ; then he lay down for 
a short rest, and fell asleep as calmly as if he had 
been in his own Castle at home. 

While he was sleeping, one of the members of 
the Privy Council, which had sentenced him to 
death, arrived, and asked to speak with him. 
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The guard said that the Earl was asleep, but 
the councillor did not believe him. He thought 
that it was impossible that anyone could fall asleep 
only an hour or two before he was to be beheaded. 
And I think that for most people it would have been 
impossible. 

So he insisted that the door of the prison should 
be opened. Then he saw that what the man said 


~ was true. 


There was the prisoner, with heavy chains on 
his ankles and wrists, sleeping peacefully. 

The privy councillor, who had been very cruel 
to the Earl, was seized with remorse at the sight, 
and, leaving the Castle, he hurried into a friend’s 
house, and burst into tears, saying, “I have been 
in Argyle’s prison, and I have seen him, within 
an hour of eternity, sleeping as sweetly as ever 
man did.” 

The Earl was beheaded at the Mercat Cross 
that same day, and to the end his bravery and 
composure never failed him, 


XIV. 
HOLYROOD (1) 


THE PALACE 


Arter having seen the Castle, it seems only natural 
that we should pass on to Holyrood, by way of the 
two quaint streets which, as I told you at the 
beginning of this book, were the first streets to be 
built in Edinburgh—the High Street and the 
Canongate. 

When we reach the foot of the Canongate, we 
see in front of us, across an open piece of ground, 
a massive grey building with square towers and 
“‘pepper-pot ” turrets at each corner. : 

This is the Palace of Holyrood about which 
you have read so much. 

All the ground round it, and all the great park 
that lies behind it, used to be “Sanctuary.” See, 

there are three brass S’s sunk in the pavement 
‘at our feet, to show that this was the boundary 
on this side, and that whoever had committed a 
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crime, or was in debt, was safe from his pursuers 
if once he managed to get under the archway 
which used to span the street at this point, and 
which formed the entrance to the Abbey precincts. 

As you know, the first buildings that stood 
here were the Abbey and the monastery built by 
King David for the Augustine monks and canons 
whom he brought from St Andrews, and it was 
not until the days of James IV. that a Palace was 
built. 

Before that, however, the Kings of Scotland 
often lived for a time in the monastery at Holyrood, 
being entertained by the abbot and his monks. 

The Palace that we see to-day is not the 
Palace that was built by King James. That was 
accidentally set on fire by some of Oliver 
Cromwell’s soldiers when they were living in it in 
1650, and the whole of it, with the exception of 
one tower, was burned to the ground. 

Everyone is thankful that that one tower 
was saved, for the apartments that were used by 
Queen Mary are in it; and so we are still able to 
see the very rooms in which she lived during those 
six years between the time she returned from 
France, and the time she was imprisoned in Loch 
Leven Castle. 


/ 
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The rest of the Palace was rebuilt by Charles 
II., but there is nothing very interesting about 
it, and there is no part of it open to the public 
except the great hall, or “Gallery of the Kings.” 

Most of it is shut up, and is only opened on 
the occasions when the King and Queen visit 
Edinburgh, and for a fortnight once a year, when 
a nobleman who bears the title of the Lord High 
Commissioner, and who represents the King at 
the ‘opening of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, comes to live in it, and 
holds receptions, and gives dinner parties, and 
makes the grey old building quite lively for a 
time. 

But the Gallery of the Kings is really all we 
want to see of King Charles’s Palace; for we 
are allowed to go into the old part, into James 
V.’s Tower, and see Queen Mary’s rooms, and 
those of her husband Lord Darnley, and, after 
all, this is by far the most interesting part of 
Holyrood. 

Before we go up into the tower, let us glance 
into the Gallery. It is a long room, like a ball- 
room, and is hung round with a great many 
portraits of Scottish Kings. 

These portraits are not very well painted, 
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however. They are not like the portraits.in most 
portrait galleries, where one picture is the work of 
one famous artist, and another of another. For 
when Charles II. built the Palace, he wanted this 
Gallery to look as if it had been built for quite a 
long time, and he thought that if he had a great 
many portraits of Kings who had lived and died 
hundreds of years before, hanging on its walls, it 
would help to make it look old. 

So he found a Flemish artist who was willing 
to paint one hundred and ten portraits in two 
years for a very small sum of money, and when 
he had finished them they were brought to 
Edinburgh and hung in this Gallery of the 
Kings. 

There was once a very famous ball held in 
this room. You all know the story of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, the Prince who would have been 
King had his grandfather, James II. of England, 
not been such a foolish man that he earned the 
dislike and distrust of the nation, who took his 
crown from him, and gave it to his daughter and 
her husband, Mary and William of Orange. 

This happened before Prince Charlie was born; 
but he found out all about it, and when he was a 
man he determined to go from France, where he 
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was living, to Scotland, and try to raise an army 
and get back his grandfather’s crown. 

The attempt failed in the end, as an attempt 
which his father had made for the same purpose, 
thirty years before, had failed also; but at first it 
seemed as if it would be successful, and the Prince 
entered Edinburgh at the head of his soldiers, and 
took possession of the Palace in which so many 
of his ancestors had lived, and gave a very grand 
ball, which was attended by all the noblemen who 
favoured his cause, and their wives. 

Now let us go up these broad stairs and visit 
what perhaps are the most historic rooms in 
Scotland, the rooms where Mary and her vain, 
foolish, unprincipled young husband lived. 

I am not going to tell you stories about them— 
those will come in the chapters about Queen Mary 
—I only wish to try to describe them, in case anyone 
reads this book who cannot go to Holyrood and 
see them for themselves. 

The suite of rooms are on two landings, one 
above the other, and each room on the one flat 
corresponds to the same room on the other. Thus 
Queen Mary’s audience chamber is exactly above 
Lord Darnley’s audience chamber, her bedroom 
above his bedroom, and so on, and they are 
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connected by a narrow, winding staircase, by which 
the Royal pair could reach one another’s rooms 
without going into the rest of the Palace. 

First of all we see Lord Darnley’s rooms: his 
audience chamber, where he would hold receptions 
and meet his friends ; his bedroom, and his dressing- 
room; and the narrow spiral stair that leads to 
the flat above. 

We are not allowed to go up this stair, but we 
ascend by a newer and broader staircase, and enter 
Queen Mary’s apartments. 

Here are the rooms which the light-hearted 
young Queen took possession of when she returned 
from France with her four Maries. 

Can you not fancy you see her, a tall, slim, 
auburn-haired girl of nineteen, running backwards 
and forwards—as you would do if you went to live 
in a new house—looking out of the windows to see 
the view they had, planning how the rooms could 
be best arranged, and where the tapestries and 
hangings which she had brought from France 
would be seen to best advantage. 

This larger room she chose as her audience 
chamber, this smaller one as her bedroom, for it 
had two tiny turret-rooms entering from it, one of 
which would serve as a dressing-room, the other, 
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as a little supping-room, where she could retire 
and have supper privately with one or two of her 
own special friends. . 

Even Queens did not have much privacy in 
those days, and doubtless Mary found this out, 
for although Holyrood Palace was large according 
to the ideas of the times, it was none too large for 
the great crowd of people who lived in it—nobles 
and barons, knights-at-arms and ladies-in-waiting, 
lackeys and serving-maids, soldiers and grooms— 
lodging had to be found for all of them; and the 
Queen could never be alone in her audience 
chamber, where all manner of men, John Knox 
among the rest, came to talk to her; nor yet in 
her bedroom, where, most likely, her four Maries 
sat and sewed at their embroidery; but this tiny 
room was her very own, where she could be 
alone when she wished, and where she could 
have her little parties, and do exactly as she 
chose. 

It is a curious little place; so tiny that we 
wonder how it could ever have held a table, and 
yet left room for people to sit down. 

The walls are covered with tapestry, which, 
however, was not there in Mary’s days. She had 
her supping-room hung with “silken arras.” See, 
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there are some morsels of it, carefully preserved in 
that glass case hanging on the wall. 

In the adjoining bedroom we can see the bed 
she slept in, with curtains and hangings of rich 
damask, which once were crimson, but have now 
faded into a dirty grey. As we look at it we 
wonder how often poor Mary cried herself to 
sleep there, as time went on, and she found out 
what a hard, confusing, difficult part she had to 
play in life. 

On a little table by a window stands a box 
within a box. The outer box is of glass, so that 
one can see the inner box, which is covered with 
embroidery. 

This is Queen Mary’s workbox, and, somehow, 
as we look at it we feel very near her, for we know 
that she did not like to be idle, she liked always to 
“have a piece of work in her fingers,” as old folk 
say—her grandmother at Meudon had trained her 
to that—and she must have lifted the lid of this 
box very often to take out her needle, and scissors, 
and thimble, and reels, and all the other little odds 
and ends which find a place in our workboxes, 
whether we live in the sixteenth century or in the 
twentieth. 

As a rule, visitors to Holyrood are not allowed 
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to see inside this box, it is too precious for that; 
but, just because I was trying to write a book 
about Edinburgh for children, I was allowed to 
peep inside, and I will tell you what I saw there. 

All the fittings are of pink silk, and there is a 
mirror let into the lid, so that when Queen Mary 
suddenly had a visitor ushered into her audience 
chamber, while she was sitting sewing with her 
workbox beside her, she could take a hasty glance 
to see if her hair were in order, and her dress quite 
tidy, while she was pretending to look for a reel, or 
a bodkin, for she was always very particular about 
her appearance. 

In the centre of the box, where she would 
keep her work, there are two bits of wearing 
apparel, put there to be perfectly safe. 

One is a glove that belonged to Lord Darnley, 
the other is an old tattered felt cap. It is very 
like the cap which the clowns wear at the circus, 
only it is black. 

I am sure you would all like to have the chance 
of seeing that, for that is the cap which Queen 
Mary’s father wore to disguise himself, when he 
wanted to change his identity from James V., King 
of Scotland, to the Gudeman of Ballengeich. 
Perhaps some of you do not understand what I 
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mean, but you will do so when you read one of the 
stories further on in this book. 

The last thing that one sees in this old box, 
is something which seems strange to us nowadays. 

It is a little bottle shaped like a pear, and do 
you know what Mary used it for ? 

Ah, you think that you have guessed. It was 
her scent-bottle, of course. 

But your guess is wrong. It was her “lachry- 
matory ”—the bottle she kept her tears in! 

You look surprised, and I do not wonder. For 
you have been taught that it is only babies who 
really enjoy crying, and if it happens that big boys 
and girls cannot help crying sometimes, the best 
thing they can do, is to go away and get it over 
quickly, in some corner, and then wash their faces, 
and look as if nothing had happened, so as not 
to make other people miserable. 

But in Queen Mary’s days things were different. 
Even grown-up ladies thought that it was rather a 
fine thing to cry bitterly when anything happened 
to vex them, and they carried about these little 
bottles and gathered their tears into them, and 
they showed them to their friends, as if they 
thought the depth of their grief could be measured 
by the number of tears which they shed. 
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There are just two other things in Queen 
Mary’s rooms which I would like to point out to 
you before we go outside to the Chapel Royal, and 
these are a little nich in the wall at the end of 
her audience chamber, and a brass plate which is 
let into the floor at one corner of it. 

I need not tell you the story of the brass plate 
now, only remember that you have seen it when 
we come to read about Riccio. 

The recess in the wall is very tiny, and it 
has only recently been discovered. It had been 
plastered up for many years, but it is supposed 
that at one time it contained an oriel window, and 
that a curtain was drawn across it, and the tiny 
little space that was thus curtained off from the 
large room, was Queen Mary’s Oratory, that is, the 
place where she went to say her prayers. 


XV. 
HOLYROOD (2) 
THE CHAPEL ROYAL 


Now let us go downstairs again, and across the 
inner courtyard of the Palace, to the door that 
leads out to the ruined Chapel. 

The walls are still standing, and the stonework 
of the great East Window, but it is roofless, and 
the rain and snow of winter can beat down on 
the flat gravestones which form a pavement at 
our feet. 

Yet this desolate Chapel was once part of the 
great Abbey Church which King David built, 
within whose walls the most stately and solemn 
Services were held. 

For it was here that many of the Kings and 
Queens of Scotland were crowned, and where they 
were married, and where their bodies were laid to 
rest when they were dead. 


The “Hie Kirk of St Giles” was the Church 
ai Sik 
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of the people: this was the Church of the Kings; 
and we may well believe, that, if St Giles became 
so beautiful, as we know it did, through the care 
and gifts of the craftsmen and burgesses, the 
Abbey Church of Holyrood would become even 
more beautiful, because the Kings and the nobles 
of Scotland would bring their gifts for its 
adornment. 

But the English came and destroyed the great 
Church, and the monastery which was attached 
to it, and even when Queen Mary came home 
from France, she found nothing remaining but 
the part that we see to-day, which had been 
again fitted up as a Church, and called the Chapel 
Royal. 

To understand clearly what part of the older, 
and more beautiful, Church it is that we are 
standing in now, you must remember that all 
Cathedrals and Abbeys are built in the form of a 
cross. The long end of the cross is called the 
nave, the pieces which project at either side are 
called the transepts, and the short end is called 
the chancel or choir. 

When the Abbey Church was destroyed, men 
felt that it would take too much trouble to repair 
all the shattered walls, and build it up again, so 
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they built a wall across the end of the nave, and 
put the East Window there, and roofed the nave 
over, and used that part as the Chapel Royal, 
and left the transepts and the chancel to go 
to ruin. ; 

It was in this smaller Church, just under 
that great window, that the altar stood at 
which Queen Mary was married. But it was 
in the larger Church that most of the magnifi- 
cent ceremonies took place that we read of in 
history—coronations, weddings, and funerals, 

It was there that little King James of 
the Fiery Face was crowned, when he was 
only six years old: it was there that James 
III. was married, and James IV.—he who 
wedded the Tudor Rose. James V. was not 
married there, however, he was married in the 
great Cathedral of Notre Dame, in Paris; 
but alas, in less than six months the body of his 
bride was brought into the Abbey Church, and 
buried there. 

“Her name was Magdalene, and she has been 
called “The Queen of Forty Days,” because she 
had only been in her new kingdom about forty 
days when she died. 

- I must tell you her story, for, although it is 
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sad, it is a very pretty one, and makes us think 
that, had she lived, she would have proved a wise 
and good Queen. | 

When James V. was about twenty-five years 
of age, he set out for the Continent in search of 
a wife. He had heard that a French duke, the 
Duke of Vendéme, had a very pretty daughter, 
and he thought that she might make a suitable 
Queen. 

But, like a wise man, he determined to get to 
know her before he made up his mind; and, as he 
knew that she would not show herself in her true 
character if he went as King of Scotland to wos 
her, he disguised himself, and went to her father’s 
castle in the character of an ordinary knight. 

The young lady did not think it worth while 
to be very courteous to him, she was “peart,” as 
an old writer tells us; so he did not stay long, but 
rode on to Paris to visit the King of France, who 
had just lost a dearly loved son, and to offer him 
his sympathy. 

He found the King at a hunting-lodge, and 
together they rode towards the Palace. 

On their way they met one of the Royal 
Princesses, Princess Magdalene, who, instead of 
being on horseback as was usual for young ladies 
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in those days, was “ryding in ane chariot, because 
she was sickly, and might not ryd upon hors.” 

She was only sixteen, and so sweet and gentle, 
that James fell in love with her at once, and in 
spite of the fact that everyone said that she was - 
far too delicate to be married, because it was 
feared that she had consumption, he declared that 
he would have no other maiden to be his wife, 
and that he would make her so happy she would 
soon grow strong and well again. 

So they were married in Notre Dame, 
and when the spring came they set out for 
Scotland. 

_ Everyone in her native country loved the 

Princess, and she received so many wedding 
presents that they filled two ships, while fifty 
other ships, filled with Frenchmen and Scots- 
men, escorted her across the sea to her new 
home. 

She landed at Leith, and as soon as her feet 
touched Scottish soil she knelt down and kissed 
the earth, as if to show how glad she was to be 
in her husband’s country, which, as you may think, 
made the Scotch people love her at once. 

But, as I told you, she was only a Queen of 
forty days. Her illness proved to be consumption, 
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and all the love which her husband and her subjects 
lavished on her could not save her, and the flowers 
that had been blooming to welcome her had 
scarcely withered before the fragile young Queen 
was laid to rest at Holyrood. 

She was not buried in the Royal vault which 
we see to-day, but near the high altar of the 
larger Church. 

But her grave, and that of her husband, and 
those of many other Royal persons, were sadly 
neglected ; indeed some people were even wicked 
enough to open them, and to touch the poor bones 
which they found inside; so Queen Victoria had 
the vault which you see, restored, and all the 
bones laid reverently into it, so that, although 
the old walls of the Chapel might crumble away, 
the remains of those Kings and Queens who had 
lived so long ago, and yet who had been her 
ancestors, might have a quiet and safe place of 
sepulchre. 


XVI. 
ST GILES CATHEDRAL 


PerHaps the most noticeable landmark in 
Edinburgh, next to the Castle standing perched 
up on its gigantic rock, is the massive tower of 
St Giles Cathedral, surmounted by its crown of 
stone. 

And it is fitting that it is so, for the old Church 
is to Scotland, though in a lesser degree, what 
Westminster Abbey is to England. 

In far bygone days it was built in the centre 
of the little town that was growing up under the 
shelter of the Castle, and it has stood there 
through the long centuries, while the history of 
Scotland was being made, and battles and 
murders took place under its walls, and Royal 
pageants swept past, and street riots rose and 
were quelled, and martyrs went by to their death ; 
and inside the Church itself, and among the people 
who worshipped there, there was bitter religious 
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strife, the story of which is not pleasant reading, 
for nowhere have Christian people been more 
bigoted over their own belief, and more intolerant 
of the belief of others, than in this old Scotland 
of ours. 

And no Church in the world, perhaps, has seen 
more changes, both in form of building, and forms 
of worship, than this stately old Cathedral, with 
its memorial aisles, and soft shadowy lights, and 
great grey pillars, from which droop stands of 
tattered flags, which have been carried into battle 
in front of many a brave Scottish regiment, and 
torn and rent by shot and shell, until, as you can 
see, there is very little left of some of them. 

It is not known when the first little Church 
was built here, but it is supposed to have been 
about the year 854, and probably it was built 
of wood. 

Alexander I., son of good Queen Margaret, 
pulled this Church down, and built a new one, 
which was dedicated to St Giles, or as the name 
was spelt in those days, St Geille. 

The legend of St Giles is interesting. He is 
said to have been a Greek of royal lineage, who 
went to France, and lived in a cave in a forest 
near Nimes, where he spent his time in meditation 
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and prayer, and lived on wild fruit, and the milk 
of a hind which he had tamed. 

One day Flavius Wamba, King of the Goths, 
was hunting in this forest, and his hounds chanced 
to get on the track of this hind, and soon all the 
huntsmen were pursuing it eagerly. 

The hard-pressed creature fled for protec- 
tion to the hermit, who sheltered it from its 
pursuers, and received an arrow in his hand while 
doing so. 

I have told you this story, because the painters 
of the Middle Ages have always painted St Giles 
in the dress of a monk, with the hind beside him; 
and while the monk has given his name to the 
old Cathedral Church of Edinburgh, his dumb 
companion forms part of the city arms, which, as 
you will find, are composed of a castle on a shield, 
surmounted by an anchor and a cross, and sup- 
ported by the figure of a lady on one side, and 
the figure of a hind on the other. 

There is another name in Edinburgh connected 
with St Giles. You have perhaps heard of a 
suburb called “The Grange”; some of you may 
even live there. Well, in the early days of the 
Church its chief clergyman was called the vicar of 
St Giles, and he possessed a farm called St Geiile’s 
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Grange, which lay in the country about a mile to 
the south. . 

Centuries have passed, and the farmhouse has 
vanished, and the green fields which surrounded 
it have all been built over with pleasant villas, and 
people have forgotten that it was ever connected 
with St Giles Cathedral, but the old name ‘“ The 
Grange ” still remains. 

When Richard IT. of England burned Edinburgh, 
the Church was burned too, but it was rebuilt by 
the citizens, and for the next three hundred years 
it was added to, and added to, until it became a 
very magnificent Church indeed. 

For these were the days when people believed 
that God’s House should be made as beautiful as 
possible, and everyone took a pride in helping to 
do this. So when rich people wanted to mark 
some event in their life—to show their gratitude 
for some blessing, or their memory of some great 
sorrow, or even their remorse for some wicked 
thing that they had done, they very often enlarged 
the Church, by building an aisle or chapel, or put 
up a pillar, or had a little piece of carving done. 
And the various Guilds‘ of craftsmen—of whom I 
will tell you when we come to the story of the 
life of George Heriot—had each their own little 
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chapel, which they undertook to keep in order, 
and beautify, so that even the youngest prentice 
boy would feel that he had his part to do in’ 
the preservation and adornment of his parish 
Church. 

. Thus, as the years went on, the interior grew 
more and more beautiful, and also grew to be a 
kind of memorial of the lives of the people who 
worshipped there. 

Unfortunately, at the Reformation, when people 
had grown so tired of the Roman Catholic religion 
that they wanted to sweep all remembrance of it 
out of the land, they swept away at the same time 
a great deal that was harmless and_ beautiful. 
They brought sailors up from Leith, with ladders 
and ropes, and tore down wonderful carving, and 
rich hangings, and ancient tablets, and took away 
all the gold and silver vessels, and left the old 
Church very bare and desolate. 

But they could not take away the building 
itself, and although much has happened since 
then, we can still trace the different aisles or 
chapels, and read in them little bits of history. 

Here, for instance, is the Chepman Aisle, quite 
near the Royal pew. It was built by Walter 
‘Chepman, who has been called the “Scottish 
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Caxton,” because he introduced printing into 
Scotland. He brought his workmen, and _ his 
printing press, and his types, from France, and 
began business in quite a humble way; but King 
James IV. took him under his protection, and 
encouraged him, and by and by he became very 
rich. It is pleasant to read how, when he was an 
old man, he determined to use some of his wealth 
to enlarge the Church, so he built this chapel, and, 
in order to show his gratitude to his royal patron, 
he founded it in honour of the King, and of his 
wife, Queen Margaret Tudor. 

Alas, it turned out to be a memorial chapel, 
for in less than a month good King James was 
killed at Flodden; and when it was finished the 
old printer decreed that it should be set aside as a 
place to pray in for the repose of the souls of 
the King, and the nobles who died along with 
him. 

That was before the Reformation, when every- 
one believed in praying for dead people; and 
whatever we may think nowadays, we must all 
admire the old man who in this way showed his 
gratitude to his dearly loved Royal master. 

Then there is the Albany Aisle, over in the 
north-east corner. The fact that this aisle was 
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built by the cruel Duke of Albany who murdered 
his nephew, David, Duke of Rothesay, in 1402, 
by starving him to death, has given rise to the 
story that it was built as an act of reparation for 
the foul deed. But history proves that although 
it is probable that Albany founded the aisle— 
see these are his arms, along with those of his 
friend Archibald, fourth Earl of Douglas, carved 
on the capital of the central pillar—it could not 
have been as an act of reparation. 

For the aisle was founded in 1398, four years 
before the date of the murder. It is difficult to 
be quite sure about the matter however. Perhaps 
Albany began the building while his life was 
innocent, and finished it afterwards when his heart 
was full of remorse. 

It would make this chapter far too long, 
however, if I were to tell you the history of every 
aisle; so we must pass on, and look at three 
beautiful monuments which mark the resting- 
places of three men whose names are famous in 
Scottish history. 

Two of them were deadly enemies, who fought 
against each other in the Civil War in the time of 
the Commonwealth. 

One of them, the “Great Marquis of Montrose,” 
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was a Royalist, and an Episcopalian; the other, 
the “Great Marquis of Argyle,” sided with 
Cromwell, and was a Presbyterian; yet they 
both rode up the streets of Edinburgh, prisoners, 
and both died the same death as traitors, and now 
they sleep peacefully, almost side by side, one in 
Chepman’s aisle, and the other in St Eloi’s chapel ; 
and as we stand beside their monuments, we can 
only be thankful that the time is past when brave 
and good men fought against one another to the 
death, simply because they held different opinions 
in regard to religion. 

The third monument is in the Moray Aisle, 
and is to the “Good Regent Murray,” who, as 
you remember, was chosen Regent when poor 
Queen Mary was forced to give up her crown, and 
her little son James was proclaimed King. 
Although he has been called the Good Regent, 
he was not at all kind to the Queen, who was 
his step-sister; and he made many enemies, 
one of whom hid in a house and shot him out 
of the window, when he was riding through 
Linlithgow. 

His body was brought to Edinburgh, and here, 
at least, people seem to have loved him, for we are 
told that the streets were filled by weeping crowds 
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as men carried the dead Regent through them 
to be buried in St Giles. 

And as we think of the throng of people 
pressing into the Church to pay their last respects 
to the great Earl, another well-known historical 
figure meets us, for it was John Knox who preached 
the Good Regent’s funeral sermon. 

Hark! there is a bell tolling the hour in the 
great tower high up above our heads, and its sound 
brings back one more sad scene which I would like 
to tell you of, before we pass on to the best-known 
of all the St Giles stories--the story of Jenny 
Geddes and her stool. 

This bell is very old ; or, rather, it is an old bell 
made new again. It was cast in Flanders nearly 
five hundred years ago, and was always known as 
“The Great Bell of St Giles.” After it had hung 
in the tower for many years, it was cracked, and 
had to be recast, but now it hangs there once 
more, and chimes the hours, and also rings for the 
daily Service at half-past three o'clock. 

This bell was always tolled for any special 
occasion, and there was a law, that, when its deep 
tones were heard, all the able-bodied citizens were 
to leave their work, and seize their weapons, and 
hurry to the Mercat Cross, in case some danger 
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threatened the city, and they were needed to 
defend it. 

Doubtless it rang one August day, in the year 
1513, to summon all the burghers to join King 
James, who was mustering his army on the Burgh 
Muir, for the purpose of invading England. 

And the burghers answered it, and marched 
up the High Street, and out at the West Port, led 
by the Provost and Magistrates, bearing the 
famous Blue Blanket, the flag that belonged to the 
city Guilds of craftsmen, which they always rallied 
under, and which they had brought from St Eloi’s 
chapel in St Giles, where it hung in time of peace. 

The few men who were left to guard the city, 
most of them crippled or worn out, and the women- 
folk, with their little children clinging to their 
skirts, watched them go in anxious silence; for 
there had been strange omens of coming disaster, 
and in those days people believed in omens. 

Three weeks passed, and no tidings came, and 
then, one day in the second week of September, 
the great bell of St Giles boomed out once more, 
striking terror to every heart. 

With one accord everyone rushed to the Mercat 
Cross—old men, and boys, and women, and little 
children—and, as they ran, a terrible whisper passed 
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from one to another that tidings had come, woeful 
tidings, and that the King, whom the nation adored, 
was lying dead on Flodden Field, and that most of 
his gallant army had shared his fate. 

We can fancy the wail of despair that passed 
through the crowd, when they realised that a 
handful of broken and wounded men were all 
that were left of the gallant band of. citizens 
who had marched away so proudly three short 
weeks before. 

But there was no time for tears and lamenta- 
tion. Ifthe English had defeated the army, they 
might march northward, and be thundering at 
the city gates before the next morning! So a 
proclamation was made from the Cross that all 
the men who were fit to do so, were to arm them- 
selves at once, and prepare to defend the town; 
and that the women were not to be seen in the 
streets, weeping and blocking the way, but were 
rather to repair to St Giles, and pray for the 
welfare of the nation. 

So they passed into the Church, the women 
and the children, and never have the old walls 
looked down on a sadder congregation, for there 
was not one among them who had not lost a 


father, or a husband, or a son, or a lover. 
: XIV, 
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But now we come to a more cheerful story, 
about an old woman who kept a vegetable stall 
just outside the Church. After the Reformation, 
most of the Services which were held in St Giles 
were Presbyterian, and the prayers were read from 
a prayer-book written by John Knox, called the 
“Book of Common Order.” 

This did not please the King, Charles I., who 
was a member of the Church of England, and he 
gave orders that the Church of England Service 
should be read instead. The people might perhaps 
not have objected so much to the English prayer- 
book, if their permission had been asked, and if 
they had been sure that the King would stop there ; 
but they suspected that it was only the first step 
towards bringing back popery, and the thought 
filled their minds with dismay. 

So on this particular Sunday, the 28rd of July 
1687, they went to Church in a very bad humour, 
and when the dean appeared in the reading-desk 
in a white surplice, and began to read the Service, 
groans and murmurs came from every corner of 
the Church. 

No one seems to have had the courage, 
however, to get up and make a protest, until 
Dean Hanna came to the place where the 
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“Collect” or short prayer for the day is read. Then 
the old cabbage-woman, whose name was Jenny 
Geddes, could stand it no longer. | 

At that time there were no seats in the Church, 
these had been cleared out when the altars had 
been pulled down. Most of the people stood, or 
brought their own seats with them, and Jenny had 
brought her little folding-stool, on which she sat 
beside her stall, into Church with her. Seizing it, 
she threw it with all her might at the dean’s head, 
shouting indignantly, ‘Out, thou false thief, dost 
thou dare to say mass at my lug?” 

Instantly the pent-up feelings of the congrega- 
tion burst forth, and a perfect riot began. The 
astonished dean, who had only saved himself from 
being stunned by the heavy stool by his presence 
of mind in “jouking,” or ducking his head, when 
he saw it fly towards him, was hustled out of the 
Church with little ceremony, and was glad to 
escape to his house by a back way, without being 
stoned to death by the mob. 

Needless to say, neither he, nor anyone else, 
ever tried to read the English Church Service in 
St Giles again. 

After this, evil days fell on the old Cathedral. 
Edinburgh became more populous, and more parish 
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Churches were needed, and instead of building 
them, someone hit on the brilliant idea of dividing 
up the ancient Church into one or two smaller 
places of worship. So they set to work, and 
encased the fine old pillars in laths and plaster, 
and built ugly walls across the beautiful aisles, and 
blocked up windows, and broke out doors where 
no doors had been, and no fewer than four 
Churches were made; and, to the everlasting 
shame of those who had the doing of it, a little 
space was even reserved for a police office. 

But the old spirit of reverent care for God’s 
House has never died, although at times it has 
fallen very low. 

David the Shepherd King of Israel had it, 
when he said that he could not rest in his fine 
new house, his “house of cedar,” while the Ark 
of God was only in a tent: and Walter Chepman 
had it, when he tried to show his gratitude for 
all the prosperity that had attended his long life, 
by building the aisle that bears his name: and the 
craftsmen of the Middle Ages had it, when even 
the prentice boys took it in turn to care for 
the little chapels that belonged to their several 
guilds ; and when the beauty of St Giles seemed 
gone for ever, it appeared once more in a Lord 
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Provost of Edinburgh, whose name was William 
Chambers. 

The story of-his life is quite as interesting as 
that of Dick Whittington, and I hope that some 
day you will read it for yourselves. | 

It is the custom for the Provost and 
Magistrates of Edinburgh to go to Service in 
St Giles once a year in their robes of state, and 
it was when he was sitting in the gallery of one 
of the four dark Churches, that the thought came 
to this Lord Provost what a splendid thing it 
would be if all the ugly walls could be knocked 
down again, and the old Cathedral restored, 
and if monuments to great and good Scotsmen 
could be put up in it, so that in time it might 
become like St Paul’s Cathedral, or Westminster 
Abbey. 

So he set to work, and asked people for money, 
and gave a very great deal himself, and the thing 
was begun. 

It took a long time, twelve years, to pull down 
the walls, and dig the pillars out of the casing of 
laths and plaster in which they had been buried, 
and mend the stones that had been broken or 
defaced, and restore the old windows, and lay the 
floor evenly and well. 
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But it was finished at last, and one day in 1883 
a great congregation gathered in the grand old 
‘Church for the opening Service. 

The Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh 
were there, and the judges in their robes, and a 
great many celebrated people, and Queen Victoria 
sent a nobleman to sit in the Royal pew, and be 
her representative. 

There was only one person missing, and that 
was the man to whom Scotland owed the whole. 
For William Chambers had died two days before, 
and the first Service that was held in the restored 
Church, after it was opened, was his funeral Service. 

In the thirty years that have gone by since 
then, much has been done to carry out his wish 
that St Giles Cathedral should be a place of 
memorial for our national heroes. 

To begin with, it is a soldiers’ Church, for, as 
I have told you, the soldiers from the Castle 
attend Service here, and there are old flags 
hanging over the worshippers’ heads, and tablets 
and brasses to the memory of soldiers cover the 
walls. | 

The beautiful stained-glass windows too, speak 
to us of men, who, when they were alive, worked 
for the good of their country and their fellow-men. 
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Jenny Geddes and Dean Hanna have not been 
forgotten, they have each their tablet; and 
memorials are here to Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Dean Stanley, William Chalmers, John Knox, 
and many others whom I have no time to tell 
you of—you must go and find their memorials for 
yourselves, 


VOL 
A STONE, A DOG, AND A HEART 


“A sToNE, a dog, and a heart!” repeats someone, 
“what funny things to call sights of Edinburgh. 
Why, we can see a stone, or a dog, any day, 
without walking very far; and as for a heart, we 
can see plenty of gold or silver ones in every 
jeweller’s window!” 

Ah yes, but then the stone that I want you 
to go and see is a very special stone; and the dog 
is made of bronze, and sits on a pillar all day; and 
the heart is marked out in cobble-stones on the 
pavement; and each of them has its story, which I 
am sure you would like to hear. 

First of all, let us walk to the West end of 
Princes Street, and take one of the cars that run 
up Lothian Road, and straight on to Morningside. 

We get out just on the crest of Morningside 
Hill, where we have a splendid view of the 
Pentlands, and there, on our left hand, standing 
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up on a wall against some railings, close to the 
parish Church, is a curious piece of stone. 

This a fragment of the ‘‘ Hare-stane,” or “ Bore- 
stane,” in which the Scottish Standard was planted 
when the nation was called to arms. 

All the ground round about here used to be a 
great common, covered with beautiful spreading 
oak-trees, and it was called the Burgh Muir. 

Whenever war was declared, it was the rallying- 
ground for the Scottish army, and men from all 
parts of the country gathered here, and pitched 
their tents round the “ Bore-stane,” over which 
fluttered the flag that was to lead them into 
battle ; and there they waited until all was ready, 
and the order was given to march. 

When James IV., “James of the Iron Belt,” 
whom we have seen building his great ship down 
at Newhaven, and shall see wedding his little 
Tudor bride, came to that fatal determination to 
invade England, which had such disastrous results, ' 
it was here that he mustered his army, the greatest 
army that Scotland had ever seen. 

In the long, sultry August days of 1513, there 
were a hundred thousand men gathered here, the 
very pick and pride of the country, both gentle 
-and simple. “All the earls, lords, barons, and 
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burgesses, and all manner of men,” as an old 
chronicler, named Pitscottie, tells us. 

There were mere boys in that army, for all 
were called to serve who had reached the age of 
sixteen, and strong bearded men, and men whose 
hair was grey; and they had come from all over 
the country, from their castles, and farms, and 
workshops, and cottages, to march southward with 
their king. 

The army must have been encamped here for 
some time, for many years afterwards, when the 
foundations of some new houses were being dug, 
hundreds of horse-shoes were found, and it is 
supposed that that was where the blacksmith’s 
forge had stood, and that the blacksmiths had 
worked there, making fresh shoes for the horses, 

At last everything was ready, and the ordet 
was given, and the flag with the Scottish Lion on 
it was taken from the “ Bore-stane” and carried to 
the front, and slowly the men formed into ranks 
and turned their faces towards England. 

If this old stone up on the wall could speak, it 
could tell us how they marched away. The King, 
and his nobles, the bishops, and the mitred abbots 
(for priests were soldiers as well as clergymen in 
those days), the wild Highlandmen and the town 
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magistrates, the strong Border rievers and the 
city prentice lads—the old Bore-stane saw them 
all set out; and you know how few of them came 
back, and how many, how woefully many, were 
left behind, sleeping their last sleep on the field 
of Flodden. 

You know how the gallant King died, 
surrounded by his ring of nobles. Professor 
Aytoun has told you that, in that stirring ballad 
of his, where he pictures a solitary rider coming 
back to Edinburgh on the day after the battle, 
and breaking the terrible news to the remaining 
citizens, and trying to soften the bitterness of his 
tidings, by telling them how their kinsmen had 
fought and died :— 


“ No one failed him—he is keeping 

Royal state and semblance still ; 

Knight and noble lie around him 
Cold on Flodden’s fatal hill. 

Of the brave and gallant-hearted 
Whom ye sent with prayers away, 

Not a single man departed 
From his Monarch yesterday 


« Had ye seen them, O my Masters, 
When the night began to fall, 

And the English spearmen gathered 
Round a grim and ghastly wall 
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«“ But a rampart rose before them 
Which the boldest dared not scale ; 
Every stone a Scottish body, 
Every step a corpse in mail ! 
And behind it lay our Monarch 
Clenching still his shivered sword ; 
By his side Montrose and Athole, 
At his feet a Southron lord.” 


After having seen the Bore-stane, let us turn 
back and walk across the Links, and the Meadows, 
and up the broad walk between the Royal 
Infirmary and the New Medical College, until 
we reach George IV. Bridge. Here, at the end 
of a row of bookstalls, is a drinking-fountain, 
and rising from it there is a granite pillar, on 
the top of which is a life-sized figure of a shaggy 
Skye terrier, cast in bronze. 

We call this dog “Greyfriars’ Bobby,” and _ it 
was put there in memory of a real Skye terrier, 
whom I am sure you will all love when you 
hear his story. 

His name was not always Greyfriars’ Bobby. 
When he came to Edinburgh he was a little, 
common, unknown dog; and, if he had a name at 
all, it was only known to his master, who was 
a poor man, and had no friends except his dog. 
He did not make any friends either, for, when 
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he died, no one knew who he was, or where he 
came from; and he had a very lonely funeral in 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard, whose iron gates you can 
see not many yards from where we stand. 

For when he was buried, there was only one 
mourner, and that was his poor little pet, who 
followed his master’s body from his lodgings, and 
sat on the grass in the churchyard, watching what 
was going on with piteous eyes. When it was 
all over, and the grave had been filled up, and 
the gravedigger had gone away, the little animal 
crept forward and stretched itself on the new- 
made grave. 

Now it was a rule that dogs were not allowed 
into the churchyard, so the old caretaker turned him 
out, and locked the gate. Next day, when he 
was going his rounds, he again found the terrier 
stretched on the grave. It had managed somehow 
to get into the churchyard again, in order to be 
as near its master as it could. 

Once more it was driven out, and once more it 
returned, this time almost dead with cold and 
hunger. The old caretaker did not know what to 
do, he felt sorry for the faithful little creature, 
and yet the rules about the churchyard were very 
strict. 
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He spoke to one or two of his neighbours about 
it, and a kind man, who kept a restaurant: near 
the gates, offered to give the dog its dinner every 
day, if he, the caretaker, would let it sleep in his 
house at night. 

So matters were arranged, and permission was 
obtained for it to stay in the churchyard in the 
daytime. 

Week after week passed, and month after 
month, and finally year after year, and _ still 
Greyfriars’ Bobby, as people learned to call him, 
lived in the churchyard by day, and in the old 
caretaker’s cottage at night. 

Everyone was so kind to him, that at last his 
poor little heart, which had been quite broken at first, 
began to heal up, and he grew a cheerful little dog, 
and ran about the churchyard, which, however, he 
never left, except for one brief half-hour once a day. 

For when the one o’clock gun thundered out 
from the Castle, he used to trot off to the restaurant 
for his dinner. 

People soon got to know him, and Sir William 
Chambers, who, as you know, restored St Giles 
Cathedral, and who was Lord Provost of the city, 
presented him with a collar, which had his name, 
“ Greyfriars’ Bobby,” engraved upon it. 
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When at last he died, he was buried in 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard, and a lady, called the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who always took a 
great interest in animals, erected this drinking- 
fountain, with the figure of the little dog over it, 
in order to keep alive the memory of his faithful- 
ness and love. 

Saying good-bye to Greyfriars’ Bobby, we will 
walk along the Bridge till we reach the High 
Street, and then we will turn down to St Giles 
Cathedral. Just before we come to it we find a 
huge Heart marked out on the pavement, which 
clearly has some meaning. 

Long ago a very strong and gloomy prison 
stood here, called ‘The Old Tolbooth.” 

It was a very dark and terrible place, and some 
of the stories about the unhappy prisoners who 
were shut up in it are not pleasant reading. For 
many of them, when they were once inside its 
walls, never came out again except to be led 
to the Mercat Cross, and there lose their heads 
beneath the “Maiden”; and then those poor heads 
were stuck up on spikes on the northern gable of the 
grim old prison, and the people who passed by looked 
up curiously at them ; and if they were friends they 
wept, and if they were foes they laughed. 
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The head of the Earl of Morton was placed up 
there, and that of the Marquis of Argyle, and the 
Marquis of Montrose, and many others of whom 
T cannot tell you now. 

There is another name which will always make 
us think of this old prison. I wonder if any of 
you know what it is? 

Have you ever read one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, in which he tells us a beautiful story 
about two sisters, called Jeannie and Effie 
Deans ? | 

They had no mother, and Effie was the younger ; 
she was silly and thoughtless, and got into sad 
trouble, and at last she was shut up in the Old 
Tolbooth, and condemned to die. 

Then Jeannie, the brave elder sister, determined 
to save her, and she set out, and walked all the 
way to London, and begged a pardon for her from 
Queen Caroline. 

Ah! you remember the name now, do you 
not? For you know what Sir Walter called his 
story—The Heart of Midlothian. 

And it is just because he described the old 
prison so well, and made us feel almost as if we 
had seen brave Jeannie Deans going through its ~ 
narrow arched doorway to visit her sister, and set- 
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ting out to walk to London with her little tartan 
plaid over her head, that the name has stuck to it, 
and that this Heart, which we see under our feet, 
has been traced on the pavement to remind all 
the people who pass by that it was just here that 
the Old Tolbooth prison stood. | 

When, at last, in 1817, the grim old building 
was pulled down, Sir Walter Scott asked if he 
might take away the stones of the arched door- 
way, and the thick door with its big lock; and 
he took them to Abbotsford-—the beautiful house 
which he had built on the banks of the Tweed— 
and there he formed the stones into an arch again, 
and fastened in the door, and used it as the door 
which led to his kitchen. 

In the introduction to one of his books he tells 
us, how, one day, he found that a tom-tit had built 
her nest inside the huge lock of this old door, and 
it made the great-hearted man very glad to think 
that the lock that had locked so many wretched 
people into prison, should at last have been 
chosen by an innocent littie bird for such a 


happy purpose. 


XV, 


LL 


THE MERCAT CROSS AND 
JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE 


Ir, after we have seen the Heart in the pavement 
which marks the place where the Old Tolbooth 
prison stood, we walk a little further down the 
High Street, past St Giles Cathedral, we will see 
a curious octagon or eight-sided tower, with a tall 
slender pillar of stone rising from it, surmounted 
by a unicorn with a crown on its head. 

This is the Mercat Cross of Edinburgh, 
and, like the city itself, it is partly old and 
partly new. 

The tower is quite new, it was built only some 
thirty years ago by the late Mr Gladstone, and 
is a copy of an older tower on which the slender 
pillar rested long ago, and which stood almost 
in the middle of the High Street, a little lower 
down. This old tower had been knocked down, 
and the pillar taken away, because people thought 
it blocked up the street; but Mr Gladstone, and 
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many other people, thought that it was a pity that 
such an ancient relic of bygone days should be 
lost sight of, so he gave money to build the tower, 
and have the old pillar brought back and set 
up again. 

For the slender shaft of grey stone which rises 
from the tower is very old, and, although there 
may have been a still older pillar before it, it 
carries our thoughts back to the days when there 
was a graveyard round every Church, and the 
people who had worshipped God in the Church 
when they were alive, were laid to rest under 
its walls when they died; and in the graveyard 
near the entrance gate, a great cross was erected, 
to remind people of One Who died on a cross, 
and Who lay in a human grave for three days, 
but Who rose again, and by His rising gave 
us a pledge that all the dead will rise 
again too. 

For long, long ago, there was an old graveyard 
by the side of St Giles, which was covered with 
trees, and sloped down to the Cowgate, and some 
people suppose that the first cross that stood 
beside the old Church was the Churchyard Cross 
of the city, and that probably it was made of 
wood. 
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Then how did it come to be the Mercat Cross? 
youask, That is an interesting question. 

In the Middle Ages the markets used to be 
held round the parish Churches—they are held 
there still in little country towns in France to-day ; 
and we find that men sometimes even transacted 
business in the Church of St Giles itself. So it 
was not much wonder that the graveyard at the 
side of it came to be a common meeting-place for 
people who had things to buy or sell. 

Bit by bit, however, the graveyard disappeared ; 
houses were built on it, and the buyers, and the 
sellers, and the old Cross itself, were crowded out 
into the High Street, which now became the 
principal market-place. 

Bit by bit, too, the old feeling that it was a 
religious symbol died away, and although it kept 
the old name, men came to regard it merely as a 
building round which the busiest life of the city 
centred. That is why, when we go to look at 
it, instead of finding it crowned by a real cross, 
as we would expect to do from its name, we 
find it crowned by a unicorn, which is part of 
the Royal Arms. 

There were so many things to be sold in the 
market in the High Street, that rules had to be 
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made, that certain things had only to be sold in 
certain places. 

Thus the fleshmarket had to be held in one 
part of the street, the saltmarket in another; 
wood and timber were to be sold in a certain 
place, shoes and leather somewhere else. The 
same rule applied to all the different kinds of 
merchandise ; and what do you think were to be 
sold at the foot of the Mercat Cross? “ Pietricks, 
pluvars, capones, chekins, and all other wyld foulis, 
and tame.” 

The old stone pillar looked down on many 
other things besides apple-cheeked country women 
selling their plovers and chickens on market days, 
however, for it was here that almost all the public 
events of the city took place. 

If an important announcement had to be made— 
a King proclaimed, or a Border Riever “put to 
the horn” *—it was done from the platform of the 
Mercat Cross. 

Were there great rejoicings over any happy 
event? Tables were spread at the Cross: round 
its base for the common people, on the tower for 
the King and his nobles. On the other hand, was 
there anyone to be beheaded? It was by the side 


1 Declared an outlaw. 
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of the Mercat Cross that the grim “maiden” was 
placed, and the people crowded round it to see the 
dread spectacle. 

Even in our own days the old Cross links us 
with the past. Since England and Scotland have 
been welded into one country, and the railway has 
made London and Edinburgh seem so near to each 
other, all the important functions connected with 
national affairs have been held in London. 

It is there that the Monarch is crowned, and 
Parliament meets, and State processions take 
place, and Scottish people are quite content to 
have it so; but there is one little bit of pageantry 
which Scotland has still preserved, and it is a very 
interesting bit. 

Whenever an important Royal Proclamation 
has to be made—when war is declared, for instance ; 
or peace is signed, or Parliament has to be 
summoned or dissolved, or a General Election has 
to be announced—a notice is put in the newspapers 
that, on a certain day, a Royal Proclamation has 
to be made from the Mercat Cross. 

Then, if you are in Edinburgh, perhaps your 
father, or mother, or governess will take you to 
hear it, and I am sure you will enjoy doing so. 

At the appointed hour a procession comes 
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marching round from the Sheriff Court-House on 
George IV. Bridge. It is led by a brass 
band, and a band of pipers, after whom come 
State trumpeters. Then follow, walking between 
two lines of soldiers, a number of gentlemen 
dressed in curious tunics, called “tabards,” which 
have the Royal Arms emblazoned in gold on 
them. 

These are called heralds and pursuivants, and 
they are very important personages indeed. 

When the procession reaches the Mercat Cross, 
it halts, and the soldiers present arms, and the 
heralds, and pursuivants, and six trumpeters, go up 
to the platform on top of the tower, and when they 
have arrived there, and the trumpeters have 
sounded a fanfare, one of the heralds reads the 
Proclamation from one of the turrets, and at the 
close the trumpeters again sound, and the soldiers 
present arms, while the band plays “God save the 
King”; then everyone comes down from the tower, 
the procession is re-formed, and marches back to 
the Sheriff Court-House. 

Talking about Royal Proclamations recalls one 
story about the Mercat Cross which I must tell 
you, although it is only a legend. But it was 
believed at the time, and if you read Sir Walter 
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Scott’s poem of Marmion, you will find that he 
tells us about it there. 

It was said that, at midnight, two or three 
nights before the great army which James IV. had 
gathered together marched southwards to Flodden, 
awesome heralds from the unseen world mounted 
the platform of the Mercat Cross, and, making the 
deserted street resound with their eerie trumpet 
calls, they summoned by name a long list of 
Scottish lords and gentlemen, beginning with the 
King, to meet them in the unseen world within 
forty days. 

In those days people believed in warnings, and 
omens, and such things, and fear fell on all hearts. 
But there was one brave gentleman, Mr Richard 
Lawson, who was gifted with a sturdy faith in 
God, and a fair amount of common sense. “ Ah,” 
he said courageously, when told of the weird 
message, “I appeal from that summons and 
sentence, and take me to the mercy of God,” and 
(so it was said) he was the only person who was 
called by name by the ghostly heralds who was 
not killed at Flodden. 

Of course, this is a mere legend—a fairy tale— 
it is not true—but it is a legend that will cling to 
the Mercat Cross of Edinburgh as long as it stands, 
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and as long as the memory of Flodden lasts; and as 
we look at the ancient grey pillar that has watched 
the life of Scotland through so many centuries, we 
feel that an old tale like this only adds to its 
interest. 

Standing at the Mercat Cross, and looking 
down the High Street, we see, at the bottom of it, 
just where it narrows into the Canongate, and just 
where the Netherbow Port used to stand, a quaint 
many-gabled house, with a red roof, which juts out 
into the street, and which, somehow, has a different 
appearance from all the houses round it. 

It has an outside stone stair, and the second 
story projects out over the first; and altogether it 
looks as if it might have stepped straight out of a 
fairy tale. 

It has not stepped out of a fairy tale, however, 
but it has stepped out of the sixteenth century ; for 
this is John Knox’s House, and it is believed 
to be the only dwelling-house in Edinburgh which 
was built before the Reformation, which is the 
the same to-day as it was then. 

You have all heard of the famous Scottish 
reformer, whose quartercentenary was held last 
year?+ That is a very long word, is it not? It 

11905. 
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means that it was four hundred years, last year, 
since Knox was born. There was so much written 
and taught about him then, that I expect you know 
the story of his life as well as I do, so I need not 
tell you anything about that. 

If we run up the flight of steps outside his 
house, and knock at the door at the top of them, 
we can go into it, and see the low-ceilinged, thick- 
walled, curiously-shaped rooms, in which John 
Knox lived for part of his life, and in which he 
died. 

As you see, we enter by the upper story, for 
the ground floor is occupied by a shop where all 
sort of rare books and engravings are sold, and 
this helps us to picture what it must have been 
like in the old days, for the house belonged to a 
burgher of Edinburgh called James Mossman, who 
was goldsmith and jeweller to Queen Mary, just 
as afterwards “Jingling Geordie” was goldsmith 
and jeweller to her son, James VI. 

And although John Knox occupied the upper 
part of the house, Mossman kept the ground floor 
as his workshop, where he, and his prentice lads, 
stood and worked all day in precious metals, 
making beautiful cups and flagons and orna- 
ments, 
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And, no doubt, his little shop was often 
thronged with gay ladies from the Court, who 
would stop at it on their way up from Holyrood 
to the Castle, or the Lawnmarket, to see what 
new trinkets the Queen’s jeweller had to show 
them. 

Perhaps even the fair young Queen and her 
four Maries, might pay it a visit; and we can 
picture Knox, with his long grey beard, and black 
Geneva cap and cloak, coming down the High 
Street from St Giles, where he used to preach 
nearly every day, shaking his head as he passed 
through the merry laughing group, on his way up 
to his house overhead. 

For life to John Knox was such a serious thing, 
that he was apt to think that even innocent 
laughter and gaiety were wrong; and this was a 
pity, for, great man as he was, he would have been 
still greater, and mayhap would have had more 
influence with Queen Mary, and would have helped 
her to avoid some of the pitfalls of her life, if he 
had been a little kinder to her. 

It was said of him when he lay dead, that ‘he 
never feared the face of man,” and this was true. 
He was like Martin Luther, he would have held 
to what he thought was right in the face of the 
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whole world, and it was because he was so strong, 
and steadfast, and fearless, that he was able to do 
for Scotland what he did; but he was apt to forget, 
as too many of us forget, that there is a verse in 
the Good Book that says, “the greatest of these is 
charity.” 

Let us follow him into his house. The first 
room we come to is his audience chamber, where 
he received his visitors. Do you see this window, 
with the tiny panes of glass, out of which you have 
such a fine view up the quaint High Street? This 
is called the “preaching window,” for it is said 
that the great reformer used to preach sermons 
here to the crowds who assembled to listen to him 
in the street below. 

Next his audience chamber is his guest 
chamber, and upstairs is his dining-hall, and his 
bedroom, and a tiny little study; so, considering 
the times in which he lived, we feel that John 
Knox was lodged as comfortably as anyone in 
Edinburgh. 

Look at this carving on the walls of his 
dining-hall. It is Dutch, the only specimen of 
old Dutch carving in the city; and look at the 
cosy little study with its two tiny windows, this 
was lined with wood for him by the magistrates to 
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protect him from draughts when he was growing 
old and frail. 

He preached his last sermon in St Giles one 
dark November day, in the year 1572, and, when 
he came down from the pulpit, he looked so weak 
and tired, that the great congregation who had 
been listening to him felt that it was so unlikely 
that they would ever hear his voice again, that 
they followed him silently as he tottered down the 
High Street to his house, leaning on the arm of 
his secretary, and clinging to his trusty staff. 

They were right. The old man never left his 
house again, and three weeks later he was buried 
in the part of St Giles Churchyard which now 
forms the Square in front of Parliament House. 
In this Square there is a statue of Charles IT. on 
horseback, and if we stand close to this, and look 
carefully on the ground at our feet, we will see a 
small flat stone on which we can trace the letters 
“JT. K.” and a date, “1572.” This is all that 
remains to tell the world that the body of one of . 
the makers of Scottish history rests here. 


XIX. 
GEORGE HERIOTS HOSPITAL 


I expect that most of you have read the Fortunes 
of Nigel, and that you remember all about one of 
the most interesting people in the story, the good- — 
natured and yet dignified goldsmith, who could 
carry on such gentle raillery with his goddaughter, 
Margaret Ramsey, and yet who could sternly rebuke 
her father’s apprentice, who was fain to laugh at the 
rags and tatters and outlandish tongue of Richie 
Moniplies, by telling him “never to mock the 
stranger or the poor.” Who surprised the said 
Richie Moniplies by talking as broad Scotch as he 
did himself, and who came to the aid, in such a 
generous manner, of his Master, Lord Glenvarloch. 
Whose advice to those who would get on in life 
was, “Be honest, be industrious, be prudent” ; 
and who was on such extraordinary terms of 
intimacy with the King at Whitehall, that, when 
you read about it, you were inclined to say, “Oh, 
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this is very well in a story book, but Kings don’t 
treat their tradesmen like that in real life.” 

I expect too, that you remember the nickname 
that the King gave him, “Jingling Geordie.” 

Now, with the remembrance of all this in your 
minds, I want you to come with me one day, up 
the Mound, and along George IV. Bridge, and 
past ‘Greyfriars’ Bobby,” and round the corner to 
where the Royal Infirmary stands; and there, on 
the other side of the road, separated from it by a 
low wall, and a high iron railing, and standing in 
the middle of beautiful grounds, you will see a 
great square building, with massive square towers 
at each corner, and “pepper-pot turrets” on the 
towers. 

It is a very handsome structure, with a quad- 
rangle inside, which is entered by an arched 
cateway, and you might expect to hear that it is a 
college, or amuseum, or an old Royal residence, 
or something of that kind. 

But it is not, it is only a school for boys, and 
if you look away to the playground at the back of 
the grounds, you will see them playing football or 
cricket. 

As you stand and look at it, you will wonder 
what connection there can be between this beautiful 
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old school, and the man in Sir Walter Scott’s story, 
who, even if he had been real, lived in far-away 
London. , 
+ I will answer you. 

There is the very closest connection between 
the two, for George Heriot, “Jingling Geordie,” as 
King James called him, was a real man, who was 
born and brought up in Edinburgh, and lived there 
for many years before he went to London, and 
who, when he died, left all his money to build and 
endow a “hospital for the education, upbringing, 
and nursing of certain puir orphan and faderless 
children,” in Edinburgh. 

Some of you know that, in the Middle Ages, 
there were Guilds, or Corporations, belonging to all 
the different trades or “crafts.” Which meant 
that all the masters belonging to a certain trade 
joined themselves together into a society, and if 
anyone wanted to learn that trade, no matter what 
it was, whether it was baking, or tailoring, or 
clothmaking, or shoemaking, he had to be 
apprenticed to a master who was a member of 
that special Guild; and then, when he had learned 
his trade thoroughly, he became a member of the 
Guild himself, and promised never to tell the 
secrets of it to any outside person. 
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These were the days when everyone was proud 
of their work, and put all their care and attention 
into it, and even the rich master-craftsmen did not 
think it beneath their dignity to stand in their 
workshops, and do the finest part of the work 
themselves. 

There were a great many of these Corporations 
in Edinburgh. There was the Corporation of the 
hammermen, which included all the men who 
wrought in any kind of metal; and the “cordiners” 
(or shoemakers), the skinners, the websters, the 
masons, the hatmakers, the “ baxters” (or bakers), 
the candlemakers, and many more whom I have 
not time to tell you of. 

Among these, the Corporation of the goldsmiths 
was one of the most important. At first it had 
been included in the “hammermen,” but very 
soon it formed a Guild by itself. 

The goldsmiths were generally rich, for besides 
selling jewellery, and gold and silver plate, they 
often acted as money-lenders; and they used to 
go about the streets with cocked hats, scarlet 
cloaks, and gold-mounted canes, to show that 
they were people of consequence, 

They had their little shops or booths in the 


Parliament Close, which occupied much the same 
XVI. 
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ground, at the back of St Giles Cathedral, as 
Parliament Square does to-day. 

George Heriot’s father was a goldsmith, and 
a very well-known man in his day; indeed he was 
so much respected that the citizens of Edinburgh 
chose him more than once to be their repre- 
sentative in Parliament. He apprenticed his 
son George to himself, and taught him his own 
trade. , 

When George grew up, he married a girl who 
bore the quaint old name of “Christian”; and at 
his marriage, as a wedding-present perhaps, his 
father started him in business for himself, by 
“setting up of ane buith to him,” and giving 
him about two hundred pounds in money. 

This shows that the old man was rich, for 
generally a young man, who intended to start 
business as a goldsmith, only waited until he 
could scrape together one hundred pounds, which 
was just sufficient to pay the entrance fee of his 
Corporation, as well as to furnish his shop, buy 
his forge and bellows, his crucible for melting 
the gold and the silver, and his tools for fashioning 
the precious metals. 

The little booth which the elder Heriot pur- 
chased for his son, was the middle one of three 
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which stood just where the entrance hall of the 
Signet Library stands to-day. It was very tiny, 
only about seven feet square, and, if you measure 
that on the floor, you will realise how small a room 
it must have been. But doubtless young George 
felt very proud as he took possession of it, and 
had his name carved above it on the lintel of the 
door. 

He got on wonderfully, and somehow or other 
he soon attracted the attention of King James. 
Perhaps this was because the King’s wife, Anne 
of Denmark, was very fond of pretty things, and 
the jewellery in the little shop nestling under the 
great Church was to her mind; or perhaps it may 
have been that King James often wanted to 
borrow money, and the young goldsmith always 
contrived to have it to lend; for, as I have said, 
the goldsmiths in those days, were often the 
bankers too. 

Whatever was the reason, the King struck up 
an extraordinary friendship with plain George 
Heriot, and made him his goldsmith; and used 
even to go into his little shop and drink a 
bottle of wine with him, as if he were his equal. 

There is a story told about Heriot, how one 
day he was sent for by the King, and on going 
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down to Holyrood he found James seated before 
a fire, made of some rare perfumed wood. 

The whole room smelt so sweetly that the 
goldsmith remarked how pleasant it was. 

“Yea, by my troth,” said the King, “but it is 
as costly as it is pleasant.” 

“Tf your Majesty will visit me in my booth in 
the Parliament Close,” answered Heriot, “I will 
show you a fire more costly than that.” 

The King was very much surprised to think 
that a mere tradesman could have a fire that 
was more costly than the one at which he sat, 
and he promised to go and see it. 

When he arrived, he was astonished to find 
that it was only a common fire of coals. 

“Ts this, then, your costly fire?” he asked, 
slightly displeased, because he thought that Heriot 
was laughing at him. 

“Wait, your Highness, till I get my fuel,” 
replied George, and going to an old cabinet or 
“almrie,” he took out a bond for two thousand 
pounds which he had lent to the king, and laid 
it on the fire. 

“Now,” said he, laughing, ‘whether is your 
Majesty’s fire at Holyrood, or mine, the most costly.” 

“Certainly yours, Master Heriot,” said the 
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King, and went down to his Palace feeling more 
pleased with his friend than ever; for, of course, 
now that the bond was burned, he did not need to 
pay the money back again. 

At last, one July day, a great honour was 
conferred on Heriot. He was appointed jeweller 
to Queen Anne, and the appointment was _pro- 
claimed by heralds at the Mercat Cross, so that 
all the world might hear it. 

From that day his fortune was made, for 
Queen Anne was very extravagant, and proved 
to be a good customer. Indeed it is said that in 
ten years he sold her fifty thousand pounds’ worth 
of jewels, an immense sum in those days. 

Of course where the Queen led, the lords and 
ladies of the Court followed, and vied with each 
other who should wear the richest gems; so 
Heriot’s business throve apace. 

When the Union of the Crowns took place, and 
King James, and Queen Anne, and all the nobility 
went away to London, and Holyrood was deserted, 
the favourite Court goldsmith could not be left 
behind; so he shut up his little shop and followed 
the multitude, and set up business in London in a 
larger way, in a street called Cornhill, just opposite 
the Exchange. 
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Here he prospered even more than he had 
done in Edinburgh, and became one of the richest 
men in the city. 

But you know that everyone in this world has 
troubles, whether they be rich or poor, and the 
rich goldsmith was no exception. 

His first wife, Christian, had been dead some 
years, and after he went to London, when he was 
a middle-aged man, he married for the second 
time. His bride was a beautiful young lady 
named Alison Primrose, whose father was an 
ancestor of the Earl of Rosebery. 

She did not live long, however, and poor 
George was left alone in his old age with neither 
wife nor child. 

It was now that he began to think of the 
orphan boys, in his dearly loved native city, who 
had lost their father, and had no one to buy them 
“ane buith,” or to set them out in life, as his 
father had done for him, and he determined 
that they should not lack a good education at 
least. 

Perhaps some of you have heard of Christ’s 
Hospital near London, the “ Bluecoat School,” as 
it is called, where fatherless boys are educated and 
cared for. Perhaps you have even seen a Blue- 
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coat boy, and have wondered at the quaint costume 
he is obliged to wear. 

George Heriot had heard of Christ’s Hospital” 
too, for it is a very old school, and he determined 
to found just such another school in Edinburgh, 
only he laid down no law about the dress which 
the boys had to wear. 

He was very particular, however, about the way 
in which they were to be treated, and left strict 
orders in his will that they were to be kept “at 
school and pious exercises,” and when “they were 
fifteen years complete, they were to be put in 
prenticeship, to learn some honest trade or oc- 
cupation.” 

You can think how thankful many widows 
would be, who were afraid that their boys might 
fail in life, because they had not enough money 
to educate them, when they heard about George 
Heriot’s will. 

It was some years before the school was ready 
for the boys, however ; for just when it was almost 
completed, the battle of Dunbar was fought, and 
Oliver Cromwell seized it, and turned it into a 
hospital for his wounded soldiers; but at last it 
was finished, and forty or fifty boys gathered 
together, 
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I think you will laugh when you hear what 
kind of servants were required in those days. 
What would we think now if someone advertised 
for “a porter, who must be a man of great strength, 
to keep: all sturdy beggars and vagrant persons 
from the door”; or “three ancient grave women, to 
make ready the food.” The porter might be able to 
hold his own against forty mischievous schoolboys, — 
but I am not so sure how the “three ancient grave 
women ” would get on. 

There is a well-known story told about the 
Heriot boys which may interest you. Most of 
you have learned about the Test Act of 1678, which 
ordered that all persons holding public offices, should 
take a certain oath about religion. This was very 
unfair to Roman Catholics, and other people who 
were not members of the Church of England, and 
it caused a great deal of discontent everywhere. 

Doubtless the boys at Heriot’s Hospital heard 
the matter discussed, and they decided that the 
great mastiff which acted as watch-dog, was a 
“public official,” and that he should be asked if 
he were willing to take the test. 

So they formed themselves into a court, with 
judge and jury, and the dog was brought, and the 
question was put to him, 
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I suppose he wagged his tail, but they did not 
think that this was enough, so they determined to 
put the question another way. 

They wrote out the test on a piece of paper, 
and smeared the paper all over with butter, and 
then gave it to the dog to swallow. Alas, he only 
sucked off the butter, and dropped the paper out 
of his mouth. 

He was pronounced to be a rebel, and hanged. 

The story of the dog that would not swallow 
the test spread all over Edinburgh, and no doubt 
the boys thought themselves heroes ; but I think we 
could find another name for them, and I hope 
that the ringleaders were punished for their cruel 
deed. 

George Heriot’s money was wisely husbanded. 
Besides building the grand old school, the 
gentlemen who had charge of it bought a great. 
many fields round Edinburgh, and let them out to 
people who wanted to build houses; and year by 
year the rents increased, and more and more 
children were educated, and other schools were 
built and kept up in different parts of the city, 
and now that these schools are no longer needed, 
the extra money is spent in keeping up a college 
where young men can have all kinds of classes, 
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and learn chemistry, and engineering, and science, 
and so fit themselves for taking better situations 
and getting on in life. 

But the principal part of it all is still the old 
hospital, where eight hundred boys are to be found 
every day, one hundred and fifty of them being 
“foundationers,” the “ fatherless children ” for whom 
it was first founded. 

They do not live in the hospital nowadays, 
but at home with their mother, who receives a 
certain sum of money every year to help to 
maintain them, and they go to school every 
morning like the other boys. 

Sir Henry Raeburn, the great portrait painter, 
was once a Heriot boy, and in the council room 

‘of the hospital we can see one of his paintings; 
while favoured visitors may sometimes get a peep 
at two very precious treasures, which are guarded 
behind iron doors. 

One of these is “ Jingling Geordie’s” own loving 
cup, out of which he pledged his friends. It is 
made of a nautilus shell, set on a_ beautifully 
chased stem. The other is a book of manuscripts, 
where we can see a letter written to him by Queen 
Anne herself, when she was going off in a great 
hurry to Stirling to visit her eldest son, the 
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Crown Prince of Scotland, who was lying ill 
there. 

She was in need of money as usual, and she 
begs her goldsmith to send her it at once. 

The letter is very quaint, especially the spelling ; 
perhaps you would like to read it :-— 


“GrorcGe Heriot, I ernestlie dissyr youe 
present to send me twa hundrethe pundis vithe 
all expidition begaus I man hest me away 
presentlie.” “ANNA R.” 


And we can also see some wonderfully neat 
accounts, from which we learn how fond she was 
of rings set with diamonds, and rubies, and sapph- 
ires, and what big bills she used to run up for 
jewellery ; and how, although she was extravagant, 
she was also very business-like, for she appears to 
have looked over them herself, and signed her 
name at the foot of them to show that they 
were correct. 

In the council room there is a picture of George 
Heriot, which represents him as a pleasant-looking 
man, with a fair, pointed beard, and a white ruffle 
round his neck; while in the quadrangle there is 
a statue of him, set up in a niche in the wall; and 
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on Founder’s Day, the first Monday in June, the 
foundationers bring handfuls of flowers, which are 
placed round its base. After which they have a 
Service in the little Chapel, and a good dinner in 
the hall; and then I expect they give three hearty 
cheers in honour of the good goldsmith, before they 
go off to do what they like for the remainder of the 
day—cheers which might be echoed by men all 
over the world, who owe their own, or their father’s 
prosperity, to the good education which they received 
at George Heriot’s Hospital. 


xx, 
MUSEUMS (1) 


PERHAPS some of you may think, when you read 
the heading of this chapter, that it looks very un- 
interesting, because all Museums are pretty much 
the same. 

I think, however, if you will go with me to a 
beautiful red stone building which stands at the 
very end of Queen Street, I may be able to point 
some things out to you, and tell you a few stories 
about them, which may make you see that even 
an Antiquarian Museum may not be such a very 
dull place after all. 

To begin with, we must find out something 
about the building itself, for it is one of the most 
handsome buildings in the city. 

From the days when Walter Chepman, the old 
printer, built his aisle in St Giles Cathedral, there 
have always been men who have been proud to 
give of their wealth to adorn the old grey city 
in which they lived, 
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I have told you about George Heriot and his 
hospital for fatherless boys, and William Chambers 
who restored St Giles, and there have been many 
others like them; and now we come to the man 
who built this magnificent building. 

I expect a good many of you see a newspaper 
called the Scotsman, every day; you may not read 
it, but your fathers and mothers do. Well, it was 
the proprietor of the Scotsman, John Ritchie Findlay, 
who first thought what a splendid thing it would 
be if there were some central place where all the 
things that told about the making of Scotland 
could be gathered together, so he built this 
beautiful building for the purpose, and gave it to 
the city of Edinburgh. 

When we enter, we find ourselves in a square 
hall, and if we look up at the walls above our 
heads, we will see a wonderful piece of painting. 
All round these walls there is painted a long 
procession of figures, and some of their faces seem 
to be familiar to us. 

We have seen them before, in portrait galleries, 
and picture books, for all the most famous figures 
in Scottish history are represented here, from the 
time of Cuthbert—that wonderful old missionary, 
who used to travel from village to village among 
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the Border hills, preaching the gospel to the simple 
country people in their own language—down to the 
present time. As we stand and look at them, it 
seems as ifthe dry pages of our history books had 
suddenly come to life. 

There is Queen Margaret, our gentle Scottish 
saint, with her great bearded husband, King 
Malcolm; and the little Maid of Norway, who 
died so long ago, just when she had crossed the 
stormy sea in safety; and William Wallace, in a 
suit of mail; and Thomas the Rhymer, with his 
green coat and fairy harp. We can recognise 
young King James too, the King of the Fiery 
Face, he who escaped from Edinburgh Castle in 
one of his mother’s coffers, with Livingstone the 
Governor whispering into one ear, and Creighton 
the Chancellor into the other. There is stately 
Bishop Kennedy, with mitre and crozier; and 
Cardinal Beaton, in his cardinal’s robes of scarlet ; 
and the proud Queen-mother, Mary of Guise, with 
her daughter, our ill-fated Mary of Scots, in whose 
train are Darnley and Riccio; and Bothwell, 
arrayed in a doublet of cloth-of-gold; and John 
Knox, with his long beard, wearing a sober suit 
of grey. 

Farther on, we see the two great Marquises, 
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Montrose and Argyle, they who sleep so peace- 
fully up in St Giles yonder; and Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, and Flora Macdonald, and many others 
whose names I need not tell you, for you can pick 
them out for yourselves; and, believe me, your 
history lessons will seem more real to you when 
you have done so. 

There is a staircase at each side of this hall. 
One leads to the National Portrait Gallery, where 
there are portraits of the Kings and Queens of 
Scotland; and of Scotsmen who have been 
famous as statesmen, or soldiers, or lawyers, or. 
doctors, or inventors; and Scotswomen who have 
been celebrated for their wit, or their beauty, 
or for the books, or letters, which they wrote. 

The other leads to the Antiquarian Museum, 
and it is up this flight of stairs that we are going 
to-day. 

At first, as we glance round this Museum, 
it does look rather dull, for there are cases 
and cases full of nothing but fossils, and old coins, 
and pieces of flint and stone; but if we know 
where to look, we can find numbers of things 
which recall such interesting stories, that when 
once we have found them out, we will hardly 
be able to tear ourselves away. 
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For instance, did you ever read the story of 
Grizell Hume? Even if you did, it will bear telling 
over again, for it is one of the prettiest stories 
in Scottish history. ; 

She was the eldest daughter of Sir Patrick 
Hume of Polwarth, who afterwards became the 
Earl of Marchmont, and she lived with her father 
and mother, and a whole tribe of little brothers 
and sisters, in the old Castle of Redbraes, in 
Berwickshire. 

She lived in the days when there was bitter 
religious strife in Scotland, when some people 
believed one thing, and some another, and the 
strong party persecuted the party that was weak. 
The persecuted party at that time were the Cove- 
nanters, and as Sir Patrick was known to be 
friendly towards them, his life was in great 
danger. 

One day a strange message was brought to 
him. A little boy arrived at the door of Redbraes 
Castle with a tiny feather in his hand, which, 
he said, he had been told to carry to Sir Patrick 
by a lady who lived on the other side of the 
Lammermuir Hills. 

Sir Patrick read the strange message rightly. 


A feather was the sign of flight, and by sending it 
XVII 
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to him the lady meant that he should fly. A party 
of soldiers had halted at her house on their way to 
arrest him, and, as she dare not write a letter, she 
had taken this clever way of warning him of his 
danger. 

That evening the soldiers arrived at Redbraes, 
but their prey was gone. The master of the house 
had disappeared, leaving no trace behind him, and 
it was in vain that they searched the Castle and 
the surrounding country. How had he managed 
to get out of their reach in so short a time, or 
where had he hidden himself? I will tell you, for 
it was in the very last place that anyone would 
think of looking for him. 

About a mile and a half from the Castle there 
was a little country Church. Under it was a vault, 
where all Sir Patrick’s ancestors were buried, and 
it was in this dismal hiding-place that he had 
taken refuge. 

The only persons who knew the secret were 
his wife, and his daughter Grizell, and an old 
country carpenter called James Winter, who lived 
at some distance from the Castle, and who managed 
to smuggle a mattress into the vault, so that his 
master was not forced to sleep on the cold 
ground, 
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Sir Patrick was safe for the present, but how 
was he to be fed? That was the next question. 

Grizell answered it nobly. “I will carry food 
to him,” she said. “I will go in the night when 
everyone is asleep.” 

Do you not think she was a brave girl? I do. 
Remember that in those days people believed that 
graveyards were haunted, and that ghosts and 
witches walked about the country at night; and 
yet, in the face of all this, her trust in God and 
her love for her father gave her courage to walk 
these long miles at midnight, and grope her way 
through the tombstones in the churchyard, where 
probably the owls were screeching weirdly in the 
trees over her head. When she had found the 
entrance to the vault, she would give a cautious 
signal, and her father would let her in. 

Then, when every chink and cranny through 
which the light might shine had been blocked up, 
she lit a tiny lantern which she had carried with 
her, and unpacked the basket of provisions which 
she had managed to steal out of the larder. 

I say “steal,” for remember, no one in the 
Castle except her mother knew where her father 
was, and it would have excited the suspicions of 
the servants, or even of her own little brothers and 
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sisters, if she had taken the food away openly; so 
that she had to resort to all manner of tricks in order 
that the meat and bannocks might not be missed. 

One story especially will always be told as long 
as her memory lasts. 

One day the dinner consisted of sheep’s head 
boiled in broth, a very favourite dish of Sir 
Patrick’s, and of his eldest son’s, Sandy by name. 
Sandy and his brothers and sisters were hungry, 
and when the broth was served out, they set to 
work with right good will, When they had 
finished it, you can imagine their astonishment 
and disappointment to find that the sheep’s head, 
which had been placed in front of Grizell, had 
disappeared bodily. 

“Mother,” exclaimed Sandy, in indignant 
dismay, “look at our Grizell, while we were supping 
our broth, she has ate up the sheep’s head, bones 
and all.” Ido not know, but I suspect, that Sir 
Patrick had a better supper than usual that 
night. 

“But what has all that to do with this dry-as- 
dust looking Museum?” you ask. 

Ah, it is just such stories as these that make an 
Antiquarian Museum interesting. 

Grizell Hume’s story is very quaint and very 
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pretty, but, after all, she seems rather a shadowy 
sort of person, does she not? For it is so many 
years since she lived and died. 

But come with me to this case in the middle of 
the room, and look at this little old three-cornered 
lantern, with its tiny panes of broken glass, 

Does she not seem more real now, when you 
grasp the fact that this is the very lantern which 
she held in her trembling hand as she groped her 
way among the ghostly tombstones, and which she 
lit to let her father see to eat the sheep’s 
head ? 

Or, again, Mary, Queen of Scots, is just a woman 
in a history book to most of you: who was very 
beautiful; who had a very troubled life, and did 
many things for which people blame her; who was 
imprisoned in a Castle in the middle of Loch Leven, 
and who at last fled to England, and was beheaded 
by Queen Elizabeth. 

This is perfectly true, but there are one or two 
things in Edinburgh, which, if you go and see, will 
help you to feel that Queen Mary was a real 
person, better than if you read about her for years 
in a book. 

They are not all in this Museum, however. 
The first is a letter, which is in a case in the 
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Advocate’s Library up in the Parliament House, 
behind St Giles Cathedral. This is a library, like 
the library of the British Museum in London, 
where a copy of every book that is published is 
sent, and anyone can go and look at any book they 
like to ask for. 

This letter was written by the little Queen of 
Scots to her mother, when she was in France as a 
child, with her “four Maries,” the four little 
Scottish maidens who were sent away with her to 
be her playmates. 

Poor little lassie, she was far from the land of 
her birth when she wrote it, and we can picture 
her, sitting upright on a narrow-backed, spindle- 
legged French chair—which are very pretty to look 
at, but very uncomfortable to sit on—with, perhaps, 
a tumbled pinafore and inky fingers, slowly and 
laboriously tracing the quaint pointed letters. A 
new baby had arrived at the French Court, and she 
is eager to tell her mother that it is going to be 
baptized. 

“My Lady,” the letter runs (it is written in 
French), “I am glad to find an opportunity of 
writing to you, as I am still at Meudon with my 
Grandmother, where the King and Queen are 
coming next Thursday for the baptism of my 
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little cousin.” Then, after speaking of some news 
which she has had from Scotland, she signs 
herself, “Your very humble and_ obedient 
daughter, Martz.” 

The next two memorials of Mary’s life which 
I think might interest you, are in the Royal 
Scottish Museum, which I intend to tell you 
about in the next chapter. 

One is the cuff, or gauntlet, of a glove which 
she embroidered for her young husband, Darnley, 
before little quarrels had come in to spoil theit 
lives, and his terrible death was yet undreamed of. 
In those days gentlemen wore gloves, with long 
cuffs, which came over their sleeves, and reached 
almost up to their elbows, and Mary embroidered 
a pair of those cuffs with her own fingers, as a 
gift for her husband. The groundwork is white 
satin, and it is beautifully embroidered in coloured 
silks, and gold thread; and we can think of the 
young Queen, bending over her work, with a 
happy smile on her face, and making her needle 
fly in and out, in her little arras-hung chamber 
down at Holyrood. 

Near it is her prayer-book, with its velvet case 
beside it,—for in those days people took more care of 
books, especially sacred books, than we do now. 
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I am afraid this little prayer-book did not 
always see a happy face bent over it, for poor 
Mary must often have had a sore heart as she 
knelt at her prayers; and she must have known 
that some of her troubles, at least, came from her 
own folly, yet she had not the courage to deter- 
mine to make her life wiser and better. 

The last thing that I want to point out to you 
in connection with Queen Mary brings us back to 
the Antiquarian Museum. There, not very far from 
Grizell Hume’s lantern, lies a rusty bunch of keys. 

These keys are the keys of Loch Leven Castle, 
and they were as bright and clear as any other 
bunch of keys, once upon a time. 

But they locked the prison doors on the Queen 
of Scots, and every night they were brought and 
laid on the supper table beside the governor of 
the castle. 

There were men, however, who loved their 
Royal: Mistress, no matter how heedless and foolish 
she had been, and they were plotting and schem- 
ing how they could help her to escape. And 
there was no one who loved her more than a 
little page boy of noble birth, named Willie Douglas, 
who lived in the Castle, and waited at table, as 
was the custom of well-born boys at that time. 
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Willie Douglas undertook to find a way to let 
the Queen escape from the Castle, and a kinsman 
of his, George Douglas, promised that he would do 
the rest. 

So one Sunday night the plucky little page 
brought the keys as usual, and laid them down 
at the governor’s elbow, but he did not let them 
lie there long. While he was attending to the 
wants of the governor and his friends, as was his 
duty, he cleverly threw a napkin over them, and 
lifted them again without making the slightest 
noise. Then, before they were missed, he hastened 
away to where Mary and her gentlewoman were 
waiting, and hurrying them through a little 
postern door, he locked it behind him, and flung 
the keys far into the water, thus preventing imme- 
diate pursuit. Then he rowed the fugitives across 
to the land, where horses were ready to carry them 
to a place of safety. 

Thus poor Mary escaped for the time, only to 
get into more serious trouble later on; and the 
keys lay hidden in their watery bed for many a 
long year, but now they have been recovered, and 
brought to this Museum, to serve as a remembrance 
of what even a boy can do for anyone whom he 
loves. 


EXT 
MUSEUMS (2) 


THERE are other things of great interest in the 
Antiquarian Museum. Here are querns, or stone 
hand-mills, which show how the people used to 
grind their corn into meal long ago; and here is 
a charm for the toothache. It is written on a 
piece of paper, and was to be worn in a little silk 
bag round the neck of any person troubled with 
that painful ailment. If charms would only act, I 
daresay a great many of my readers would like to 
have this one. It would be a much easier cure 
than a visit to the dentist. 

At the far end of the hall we see a curious 
wooden stool, called the “Stool of Repentance,” 
and on the wall beside it an odd garment is 
hanging up. It is a shapeless shirt made out of 
sacking, with long sleeves, and a hole for the 
wearer's head. In Scotland, long ago, when 
anyone committed any grave sin, they were 
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forbidden to come to Church until they repented ; 
and when they did repent, and wished to go back 
to Church, they were obliged to put on that ugly 
shirt, and sit on that high wooden stool all through 
one Service, to show that they were really sorry for 
what they had done. 

Near the Stool of Repentance is a grim-looking 
machine, made of strong wooden bars, with what 
looks like a great axe-head, that can be pulled 
up and down with arope. We hold our breath as 
we look at it, for this is the “Scottish Maiden” by 
which so many brave Scotsmen have lost their 
heads. 

We turn away from it with a shudder, and 
there, hanging up on the wall, we see a little folding- 
stool, with a leather seat. This has figured in 
Scottish history too, but on a more cheerful 
occasion; for this is the stool on which Jenny 
Geddes, the kailwife, sat by her cabbage-stall in 
the street by St Giles, and which she folded up 
and took to Church with her when the time came 
to go there, and which, when she could restrain 
her feelings no longer, she threw at the good dean’s 
head. 

Near by is a sedan chair, like a little square 
box, with a tiny door and window in it, and a 
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pair of long poles at each side by which to carry 
it. One wonders how anyone ever got into it, 
especially when they were dressed up in laces and 
furbelows, yet the ladies of Edinburgh used to be 
carried to assemblies and balls in these strange little 
boxes; and we read that, when it was the fashion 
for them to wear their hair piled very high on the 
top of their heads, they used to sit on the floor 
instead of on the seat, so as not to disarrange it. 

Rich people had sedan chairs of their own; 
but there were also public sedans to be hired on 
the streets, just as we hire cabs nowadays, and 
these public sedans were carried by Highlanders, 
who wore tartan coats, and could speak little else 
than Gaelic. As these men were often very rough 
and wild in their manners, you can imagine the 
confusion there would be when a theatre was 
coming out, or a party breaking up; for they all 
pushed and jostled one another, and sometimes 
even fought, in their eagerness to get the first 
place at the door. 

There is another Museum up in Chambers Street, 
close to the University, which we must visit. It 
used to be called the “Museum of Science and 
Art,” but its name has been changed, and now it 
is known as the “ Royal Scottish Museum.” 
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It is along building, roofed with red tiles, and 
a broad flight of steps leads up to it. 

When we enter, we find ourselves in a great 
hall, with two galleries, one above another, running 
all round it, and at each end of this great hall, 
and at the back of it, are other smaller halls, each 
with their two galleries, so that it is a very large 
Museum indeed. 

If I were to try to describe to you all the 
wonderful things that these halls contain, I 
might write for a year and not have told you 
everything. 

There are a great many seats standing about 
the halls and galleries, and there are iron gratings 
in the floor through which warm air comes up, so 
that the Museum is always cosy, even in the coldest 
day in winter, and I think the poor children of 
Edinburgh must think it a fairy palace. I will 
tell you why. It is always free. No one needs 
to pay anything to get in, and the poorest child 
may go in as well as the best-dressed one; and as 
long as he behaves himself, and does not make a 
noise, or touch any of the glass cases, he may stay 
as long as he likes, and the blue-coated policemen 
who walk up and down only give him a kindly 
little nod in passing, as much as to say, “ It’s all 
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right, nobody will touch you as long as you 
behave.” 

Just think of the boon that this is to the 
children from the High Street or the Causewayside. 
You, in your comfortable homes, have nurseries, 
or playrooms, or schoolrooms, where you can go 
and play in cold or rainy weather, when the 
“orown-ups” get tired of your restlessness; but 
think of a poor mother, with only one room, and 
four or five little children fighting, and pushing 
each other about in it; no wonder she gets cross, 
and tells Jane, the biggest girl, who is perhaps only 
nine or ten herself, to take the children out of 
the way while she tries to ‘tidy up.” 

And perhaps it is a rainy, sleety day, and when 
poor Jane has wrapped up the baby in an old 
shawl, and called to her two little brothers to 
follow her, she finds that the streets are so wet 
that her thin boots will not keep out the water, 
and her thin clothes will not keep out the wind, 
and Johnnie and Bobby begin to cry because they 
have chilblains, and the cold is making them worse, 
and the poor little woman is in despair, until all 
at once she remembers the big Museum, and she 
marshals her little flock thither, and pilots them 
past the doorkeeper with many warnings as to 
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their behaviour. When she is once inside she sinks 
down with a sigh of relief on a comfortable seat, 
and rests her aching arms, while the heavy baby 
condescends to toddle about at her feet, clinging 
to her frock, while Johnnie and Bobbie go and 
flatten their noses against the glass case where the 
“stuffed beasts” are. 

This is no fancy picture—I have seen such 
groups, again and again, on dreary January and 
February days, and you will see them too, those of 
you who visit the Museum in winter—only be sure, 
when you do see them, to remember your manners, 
and not make little Mother Jane feel uncomfortable 
by showing her that you notice how thin her frock 
is, or that Johnnie and Bobbie have holes in their 
trousers, and have no shoes or stockings on. 

They would not mind how you stared at them, 
for they are saucy little monkeys, who are quite 
able to look after themselves; but Mother Jane is 
a sensitive little body, and you must not hurt her 
feelings. 

As I have said, there seems to be a little bit 
of everything in this wonderful Museum, and when 
one tries to describe it, it is hard to tell where 
to begin. 

In the Natural History Department, we can 
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see all sorts of wild animals, stuffed, and some of 
them look so life-like that it is hard to tell that 
they are not alive. 

Here, in a case in the middle of the hall, is a 
group which I think none of us would like to meet 
in real life. 

In the centre stands a lion, flanked by a lioness 
on one side, and a tiger, with its beautifully marked 
skin, on the other; grouped round these are a 
jaguar, four or five panthers, a snow leopard, and 
a very graceful “cheetah” or “hunting lion,” which 
stands with its head erect, and its ears pricked 
forward, as if it were in the jungle, and heard the 
rustle of its prey; while on the floor at their feet 
are five dear little lion cubs, looking so like tiny 
mischievous kittens, that one does not wonder 
that ladies in foreign countries sometimes have 
one of these cubs for a pet. It is a dangerous 
pleasure, however ; for, although they look so fluffy 
and innocent, they have all the instincts of their 
savage nature, and it only needs the sight, or taste, 
of a drop of blood, to rouse them in all their fury. 

The opposite case has a more peaceful occupant, 
for it contains one benevolent-looking elephant, 
with the skeleton of another. Indeed, almost all 
the cases contain the skeleton of an animal, as 
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vell as a stuffed specimen, so that the students 
vho come here from the Medical College to study 
atural history, may find it easy to do so. 

There is a case full of giraffes—and a very large 
ase it is, for the giraffes’ necks are so long, that 
hey reach almost up to the first gallery—and one 
ull of apes and gorillas, which are so like human 
eings, that they are quite uncanny; and another 
ull of monkeys, and another of lemurs, and zebras, 
nd rhinoceroses, and bears, and camels, and 
cangaroos. Indeed, there are specimens of all 
he animals you can think of. 

In the next department, in cases round the 
valls, there are all the British birds, from the 
reat golden eagle, with its wings stretched out, 
nd a dead rabbit in its talons, down to the tiniest, 
laintiest, crested wren; while in the centre of the 
all, in cases that are covered with strips of oil- 
loth to prevent the light getting in, and making 
heir delicate tints fade, are all kinds of birds’ 
gos, and moths, and butterflies, and beetles. 

Upstairs, there are the foreign birds, and, 
anging in mid-air, supported by chains, is the 
keleton of a whale, which gives us an idea what 
monster he must have been when he was alive, and 


is bones were covered with flesh and blubber. 
XVIII. 
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Then, for the lads who are fond of machinery, 
there are models of aeroplanes and engines, that 
can be set in motion by pressing a button; while 
the boys who mean to be sailors (and what 
boy does not mean to be a sailor at one time or 
other ?) can study beautiful models of ships, from 
a Roman galley, to the model of H.M.S. Zerridle, 
which, if you remember, was the gunboat which 
arrived at Durban so opportunely in the early 
days of the Boer War, when her captain, Captain 
Scott, promptly took his naval guns on shore, and 
hurried them up country to General Buller, and 
with them helped him to relieve Ladysmith. 

Then those of you who are fond of reading 
books of travel, or hearing about foreign countries, 
can go upstairs to one of the galleries, and see the 
dresses and the weapons which are worn by the 
people of different nations, especially by the 
coloured races. 

Here, for instance, is a model of an Indian 
bazaar, or market, with natives buying and selling 
in it, and you can see how different their dresses 
and shops are from ours at home. 

In another case there is a life-sized figure 
of a North-American Indian chief, dressed in his 
“war-paint,” which consists of a long cloak, and 
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a curious helmet-shaped cap, both of which are 
made entirely of black-and-white feathers. Close 
beside him is a Dyak, who is a native of Borneo, 
also dressed in war-paint, but instead of a cloak 
of feathers, he wears a coat made out of the skin 
of a tiger. 

Then there are mummies from Egypt, and 
wonderfully embroidered dresses from Japan, and 
delicate embroidery for the girls who are fond of 
needlework to examine, and specimens of priceless 
china, and wonderful old lace. Indeed, I do not 
think that anyone can have an interest, or a hobby, 
that is not represented in one place or other in 
this immense Museum. 


BOOK. IV. 
TALES OF LONG AGO 


XXII. 


THE DEATH OF ST MARGARET 
OF SCOTLAND 


PeRHAPSs no Scottish Queen, with the exception 
of Mary Stuart, had such an influence on her 
country’s life as Margaret, wife of Malcolm 
Canmore, or Malcolm Greathead. 

Indeed, I almost think that she had more, for 
her influence was always for good, and we can 
see the effects of it lasting far down the centuries, 
while that of poor Queen Mary was like a will- 
o’-the-wisp, which, as you know, is a very bright 
and attractive light, and men follow it gladly, but 
it often leads them a wild dance, and lands them 
in the middle of a bog at last. 

For although we Scottish folk are proud of 
our lovely, ill-fated “Queen of Scots,” we think 
of her half-pityingly, half-excusingly, for her youth, 
and her attractiveness, and the rough, and unkind, 
and treacherous men who were her advisers. 

But we think of Queen Margaret—“St 
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Margaret of Scotland,” as she has come to be 
called—in a different way. We think of her as 
someone who was very brave and strong, and 
as a type of all that is sweet and good in woman- 
hood. Although it is nearly nine hundred years 
since she lived, we find that her name is the most 
common girl’s name in Scotland to-day, and I 
hope that all the Margarets, and Maggies, and 
Peggies, and Margots, and Metas, and Ritas, 
who read this story will also read her life for 
themselves, and try to let their influence be as 
good and pure as hers was. 

It is very interesting, almost like a fairy tale, 
to read how the young Saxon Princess set out 
from England, accompanied by her mother Princess 
Agatha, her sister Christina, and her brother Edgar 
the Aitheling, to return to the Court of Hungary, 
when they found that there was no chance of 
Edgar, who was the rightful heir to the throne of 
England, maintaining his cause against the great 
Norman Conqueror ; and how their boat was driven 
by adverse winds up to Scotland, and stranded on 
the shores of the Firth of Forth, at a place called 
St Margaret’s Hope, just where the farther end 
of the Forth Bridge touches the land nowadays. 

Then followed her meeting with the grave, 
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middle-aged Scottish King, who was almost a 
barbarian in some ways, and yet who had a 
great, generous, loving heart, and her marriage to 
him ; and after that comes the story of her quiet, 
purposeful life. 

It must have been a terrible change to her, 
this life in the bleak northern land, where every- 
thing was so rough and lawless, and there was 
little of what was beautiful or cultured; for her 
grandfather’s Court in far-away Hungary, where 
she had been brought up, was one of the most 
refined and richest Courts in Europe in those 
days. 

She did not grow discontented, or grumble, 
however, as many girls would have done—for you 
must remember she was little more than a girl 
when all this happened—but she set quietly to 
work to improve matters. 

She had rooms set apart for workshops in her 
husband’s Palace at Dunfermline, and there she 
had men taught wood-carving, and how to work 
in metals, and many other handicrafts; and she 
herself taught her ladies how to embroider, and 
how to dye their own wools with simple country 
herbs. 

Then, as she began to know the people better, 
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and they began to love and trust her, she 
endeavoured to introduce daintier manners, and 
more orderly customs in her husband’s Court ; and 
above all, she tried to make the worship of Almighty 
God more dignified and reverent. 

The story of her life was written by a good 
monk named Turgot, who was her great friend 
and adviser, and who afterwards became Bishop 
of St Andrews; and the old manuscript gives us 
many charming glimpses of her home life, and of 
the way in which she brought up her children. 

We read that “she took good heed that they 
should be well brought up, and knowing that it 
is written ‘that he that spareth the rod hateth 
his son,’ she charged the governor who had the 
care of the nursery, to curb the children, to scold 
them, and to whip them, as often as they.were 
naughty, as frolicsome children will often be.” 
Also that “they were always affectionate and 
peaceable among themselves, and everywhere the 
younger paid due respect to the elder.” 

She was also very particular about how they 
spent Sunday ; and finding that the “ Dies Domini,” 
or “Lord’s Day,” as Sunday was called then, and 
is still called by many old people in Scotland, was 
not kept as a Holy Day at all, but that men bought 
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and sold on it, just as they did on any other day, 
she did all in her power to have it observed as a 
day of worship and rest. 

And, little by little, her influence told, until at 
last the wild and rude life of the Scottish Court 
was softened and sweetened by it. - 

Her soldier-husband adored her. It is said, 
that, although he could not read her missals and 
books of devotion, he would take them in his 
great hands (which were more accustomed to 
handle the sword than books) and kiss them, 
to show his reverence for her sweet and blame- 
less life. 

The old chronicler has left it on record that 
“she led the King out of the wrong path into 
the right,” and surely no higher praise could be 
given to anyone. 

Although Dunfermline was at this time the 
Capital of Scotland, and the King and Queen 
generally lived there in their Palace beside the 
stately Abbey which Margaret had founded, they 
spent a good deal of time in Edinburgh Castle, 
and there the Queen caused a little Chapel to be 
erected, where she could go and pray for her 
husband and her children. 

I have tried to describe it to you in the chapter 
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which I have written about the Castle, and I have 
told you all this about the life of Queen Margaret, 
so that you may think of her whenever you visit 
it, and try to throw your thoughts back through 
the long centuries, and picture a scene that took 
place here one’ dreary November day in the year 
1093. 

It chanced that, shortly before, King Malcolm 
had quarrelled with the King of England, William 
Rufus, and had gone off to invade his land, taking 
with him his two eldest sons, Edward and Edgar. 

Poor Queen Margaret’s health was failing at 
the time, and feeling, perhaps, that she would be 
safer during her husband’s absence behind the 
strongly fortified walls of Edinburgh Castle, than 
in her “Royal House” in the wooded plain at 
Dunfermline, she had taken up her abode there 
with her five younger children. 

Probably most of the able-bodied men had 
marched southward with the King, and it must 
have been a lonely and depressed little band of 
women and children who were left to comfort one 
another in these bleak winter days. 

For, early though it was, the snow lay thick 


1 The date of Margaret’s death is given as June on the little 
window in her chapel, but all historians give it as November. 
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upon the ground, and the ailing Queen was obliged 
to take to her bed, in one of the low rooms in the 
wind-swept Castle, where she spent her feeble 
strength in praying for her husband and _ her 
boys. 

Fortunately she had one friend with her who 
stood her in good stead in this dark time, and this 
was the devoted monk Turgot, of whom I have 
told you before. 

For a time she kept up her courage bravely ; 
but at last, one day, her cheerful spirit failed, and 
she fell into a dreadful state of gloom. Her 
attendants remonstrated with her, and wondered 
that she, who was ever wont to be so bright and 
patient, should allow herself to be overcome by 
despair. 

“Ah,” she said sadly, “perchance this day 
there hath happened an evil to the Kingdom so 
great as hath not visited it for long time.” 

Four days after this she astonished everyone 
near her by rising from her bed, and tottering across 
the few steps of courtyard which separated her 
apartments from the little low-roofed Chapel. 

Something warned her that she was about to 
die, and although she was not dismayed, for she 
faced this last foe as calmly as she had faced all 
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the other hard things of her life, she felt that it 
would give her strength and comfort to kneel 
once more in her familiar place, to pray for her 
husband if he were yet alive, and for her children, 
so soon to be motherless. 

Above all, she wished to receive the Holy 
Communion for the last time from the hands of her 
faithful friend. : 

One can picture the solemn scene. The tiny, 
dim, cold, earthen-floored building, the pale-faced 
Queen, trembling with weakness, supported, 
perhaps, by one or two weeping serving-women ; 
the white robes of the priest, and the gleam of 
the holy vessels on the altar; and behind all, the 
group of frightened children, hardly realising what 
it all meant; while outside, the wind howled and 
whistled round the rock, and the snow lay like a 
white pall on all the country lying round its 
base. 

After the Service was over, the Queen was 
assisted back to her room once more, and settled 
herself on her bed to die. 

She asked that her greatest treasure, the 
“Black Rood,” should be brought. This was a 
golden cross, with the figure of our Lord carved in 
ebony upon it: the cross was hollow, and it was 
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supposed to contain a piece of the true cross; for 
these were the days when everyone believed in 
relics. 

Holding the Black Rood in her hands, she 
recited a few verses of a psalm; and we can 
believe that even the youngest of her children 
would echo the solemn words as they fell on their 
ears in this hour of bitter grief, “Give us help from 
trouble, for vain is the help of man.” 

There were five of her children with her: 
Ethelred, who was to die soon afterwards, and to 
be buried with his father and mother before the 
altar in the stately Abbey at Dunfermline. 
Alexander and David, who were each in their turn 
to be Kings of Scotland ; and two little fair-haired 
daughters, Mary, who afterwards married the 
great crusader, Eustace, Count of Boulogne; and 
Maud, who married Henry I. of England, and thus 
became a far-away ancestress of our own Queen 
Victoria and King George. 

Poor frightened children, how glad they would 
be when the door opened, and their elder brother 
Edgar walked into the room, although his armour 
was all splashed with mud, as though he had 
ridden fast and far. 

At his entrance his mother roused herself 
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enough to ask how it fared with the King, and her 
eldest son Edward. 

Prince Edgar, worn out with his long ride, and 
dismayed at the sight of his mother’s weakness, 
hesitated to tell the whole of the terrible story of 
defeat and disaster which he had brought, and 
muttered something about “everything being 
well.” 

But his mother was not deceived by his words ; 
the look on his face told her that he was the 
bearer of heavy tidings, so she begged him 
earnestly to tell her the truth. 

Then, as the boy stammered out the bitter news 
that both his father and his brother had perished 
in the fight, she turned her face to the wall, and 
with one meek prayer of thanksgiving to God that 
He had thought her worthy to suffer so much 
sorrow at the end of her life, and thus, as it were, 
to follow in the steps of her Master, Christ, passed 
down into the valley of the shadow. 

But, although the entrance to it was so dark, 
and dreary, and lonely, I think that what was said 
of Valiant-for-Truth in the Pilgrim’s Progress 
must have been true of her also, and that “all the 
trumpets sounded for her on the Other Side.” 

We can fancy how stunned the Royal children 
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must have been, to find themselves in a moment, 
as it were, both fatherless and motherless, but 
they had no time to sit down and cry, and give 
way to their sorrow. For these were wild and 
lawless days, and men’s hearts were cruel and 
‘pitiless, and already an enemy was thundering 
at the Castle gates, eager to murder the whole 
of them, and to take the Kingdom for himself. 

This was no other than their own uncle, Donald 
Bane, who, one would have thought, would have 
been eager to hurry to them and give them 
all the help and protection that was in his 
power. 

But no! He was too selfish and ambitious: 
he wanted to be King himself; so even before 
he knew that his brother, King Malcolm, was dead, 
he had gathered together all the discontented men 
he could find in Scotland, and a great company of 
wild soldiers from Norway, and had marched to 
Edinburgh Castle, hoping that that fortress, at least, 
with Queen Margaret and her youngest children, 
would fall into his hands. When he arrived, and 
heard that his brother was dead, and Queen 
Margaret too, he only rejoiced, and had himself 
proclaimed King, and thought that now it would 


be easy to get the Kingdom into his own hands. 
xix, 
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So when Prince Edgar, and Prince Ethelred, 
and their little brothers and sisters, went out of 
the quiet room where their mother lay dead—‘“ye 
blessit Margaret's chalmer,” as it was called for 
many a long day afterwards—they heard savage 
yells and shouts, and, looking over the Castle 
wall, they saw, far down below them, a wild horde 
of half-naked Highlanders, whose only clothing 
was scanty garments made from “dun deers’ hides,” 
and jingling bracelets, and anklets made of uncouth 
metal. 

The situation seemed hopeless, for there were 
not enough soldiers left in the Castle to defend 
it properly, so that, sooner or later, it must fall 
into the hands of Donald Bane and his savage 
followers; and when that happened, unless the 
defenders had managed to make good their 
escape, there was nothing before them but a 
cruel death. 

Long and anxiously must the good priest have 
consulted with the two older Princes, and with the 
few soldiers who composed the garrison. Escape 
seemed impossible, for the only way of exit from, 
or entrance to, the Castle, was then, as now, by 
the eastern side, where the ground slopes up to 
the gateway, and this was closely guarded by 
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the assailants. On all other sides the precipitous 
rock forbade any hope of escape. 

At least so Donald Bane seems to have 
thought, for he had not even posted sentrieg 
round the base of the rock, thinking that nothing 
save a cat, or a chamois, could find its way down 
its sides in safety. 

But in the face of certain death all other risks 
seem light. In the Castle wall, facing the west, 
was a little postern, which led on to the top of 
the cliff, and just here the rock is not quite so 
steep—more broken than it is on the north and 
south. 

After due consideration, it was determined that 
an escape should be attempted at this point. It 
was the only chance, and with care it might be 
done. 

And now comes in one of these strange, 
mysterious providences of which we sometimes 
read, which are quite natural in themselves, but 
which happen just in the hour of man’s sorest 
need, making us feel that God is always watching 
over His people, and sending them help when He 
sees that it is good for them, although some folk 
would call it mere chance. 

Those of you who have lived in Edinburgh 
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know how often a thick, damp mist—an “ easterly 
haar,” as we call it—is driven up suddenly from 
the sea, and wipes out everything like a great grey 
pall. 

Well, just as the little group of fugitives were 
making this desperate attempt to climb down the 
rock, one of these mists came rolling up, covering 
everything, and half deadening any noise. 

Under its cover the children and the soldiers 
crept down, the elder ones helping the younger 
ones, followed by their attendants, and, behind 
them, lowered carefully by ropes, and guarded 
by Turgot himself, was a wicker basket, which 
contained the dead body of their mother. 

I think that never in all their after-lives can 
they have forgotten the terror of these moments. 

The fear lest anyone should make a false step, 
and slip down the rock, and be dashed to pieces 
in the valley below; or that a bit of rock should 
give way, and by the noise of its fall bring round 
some of White Donald’s men from the other side; 
and, above all, the dread and awe of the solemn 
burden which was being carried with them—all 
this makes up a picture of desolation and misery 
that causes one’s heart to ache when one thinks 
of it. 
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But the daring deed was accomplished safely. 
One by one the little party stepped down on to 
solid ground, and stealing hastily away down to 
Queensferry, they were soon across the Firth, and 
back among their loyal Fifeshire friends. 

For “The Kingdom of Fife,” as it was called in 
those days, was really the centre of all the civilisa- 
tion and life in the country, and when once the 
children reached Dunfermline, they were safe for 
the moment. 

Queen Margaret’s body was laid quietly and 
peacefully to rest in her Abbey Church, and then 
means were found to enable her children to escape 
to England, where they lived until Prince Edgar 
was old enough to win back his father’s crown. 

And you know from history how both he and 
his brothers, Alexander and David, remembered 
the lessons which they had learned from their 
saintly mother, and, according to their lights, ruled 
righteously, and in the fear of God. 


XXII 


THE PRIEST AND HIS BARRELS 


WueEN King Robert the Bruce, the greatest and 
best of our Scottish Kings, died, evil days fell on 
the country. 

His little son David was proclaimed King; but 
he was only four years old, and, as was always the 
case in those days when the Sovereign was a child, 
older and stronger people took advantage of his 
helplessness to further their own ends. 

So it came about that a pretender to the throne 
arose in the person of Edward Baliol. 

Now the King of England, Edward III., wanted 
the Kingdom of Scotland for himself, so he 
supported Baliol’s false claim, and helped him to 
get himself crowned at Scone. 

In return for this help Baliol acknowledged 
King Edward as his liege lord, which was really 
only another way of saying that Scotland was 
dependent on England. 
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As you may think, all the loyal Scottish noble- 
men objected to this, and rallied round their little 
King and fought for his rights. 

But the King of England was powerful, and he 
was determined to have his own way, so he poured 
troops over the Border, and gained a great victory 
at Halidon Hill, near Berwick, after which he 
overran Scotland with his soldiers, and took 
possession of all the strong Castles. 

You can judge how unlikely it seemed that 
little David Bruce would ever get his Kingdom 
back again, when I tell you that at first there 
were only four great Castles, and one little tower, 
in the whole of Scotland, that had not fallen into 
the hands of the English. 

But the men of Scotland, and the women too, 
had loved their late King with a love that was as 
strong as death. Had he not delivered his country 
from the English yoke? And were they going to 
suffer that yoke to be laid on them again as soon 
as he was dead ? 

“Not as long as we live,” they said firmly ; and 
nobly they kept their word. 

True, they only held four Castles, and one little 
tower, but what of that? As long as these held 
out, King Edward was not King of Scotland, and 
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one by one they would get the other Castles 
back again. 

You must read for yourselves how the loyal 
nobles kept the little King safe in Dumbarton 
Castle until they could send him to France; and 
how Allan Vipont held Loch Leven Castle against 
the English, who blocked up the river Leven, and 
tried to drown him and his men like rats in a 
hole ; and how brave old Lady Christian Bruce, the 
little King’s aunt, defended Kildrummie Castle in 
the North ; and “ Black Agnes of Dunbar,” Countess 
of March, true daughter of the famous Randolph, 
Earl of Murray, was besieged in her husband’s 
Castle for nineteen long weeks, and held it safe 
until succour came. 

The story I want to tell you now, is how a 
brave and determined man used his wits, and 
thought of a plan by which Edinburgh Castle, 
which had also fallen into the hands of the 
English, was once more restored to its rightful 
King. 

As you may think, from its position, perched 
high up on the top of a rock, Edinburgh Castle 
was an exceedingly difficult Castle to conquer, 
for there was only one side (the eastern side) on 
which it could be attacked, and that was guarded 
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by a ditch, and a portcullis, or strong iron grating 
which could be raised or lowered at will, behind 
which were massive iron-studded gates. ¢ 

Time after time the Scottish leaders brought 
their forces up the narrow ridge of rock 
that led to these gates, and tried to gain an 
entrance. 

It was all in vain. The Castle seemed im- 
pregnable, and each time they had to retire with 
heavy hearts, leaving some men dead behind them, 
while Sir Richard de Limoisen, the English 
Governor, smiled down at them from the walls, 
boasting proudly that, having got the Castle for 
his English master, he intended to keep it. 

Many and long were the councils held by the 
Scottish nobles, at which they tried to think of 
some way of forcing an entrance, and putting 
their hated foes to flight; but as one plan after 
another was suggested, the men who knew most 
about fighting shook their heads. They needed 
all the soldiers they had if they were to succeed 
in driving the English out of the country, and 
already many precious lives had been lost, so at 
last they were obliged sorrowfully to make up their 
minds that at present it was useless to make any 
more attempts. 
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But even as they made this resolve, a man 
stood up in their midst and begged to be heard. 

He was a priest, named William Bullock, who 
had been a soldier in his day, and he had con- 
cocted a scheme for capturing the Castle which 
was so ingenious that the nobles listened to him, 
and gave him leave to try and carry it out. 

All that he asked was that two hundred 
picked men should meet him at Dundee on a 
given day. Accordingly a band of soldiers were 
dispatched to that seaport, under the leadership 
of Sir William Douglas, who was commonly called 
the Knight of Liddesdale, a very brave and 
valiant soldier, and two other noblemen, called 
Sir Simon Fraser and Sir John Sandilands. When 
they arrived they found that the priest had a 
ship all ready for them, and, as soon as they were 
on board, her captain, Walter Currie, weighed 
anchor and sailed out of the Firth of Tay into 
the North Sea. 

A few days afterwards, a stranger, dressed in 
the garb of an English seaman, appeared at the 
gateway of the Castle and demanded speech of the 
Governor. ‘He was captain of an English trad- 
ing ship,” he said, “and his ship was lying in 
Leith Roads, laden with barrels of wine and 
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»0xes Of provisions, which he was willing to sell 
‘or the use of the garrison at a reasonable 
orice.” 

Now Sir Richard de Limoisen was a cautious 
man, but he was also fond of good fare, and the 
food-supply up in the Castle was rather limited, 
und he felt that a chance like this did not come 
avery day. 

So he went down to the outer gate, and spoke 
to the stranger, examining him closely all the time. 

There was nothing about the man to arouse 
suspicion. He spoke the soft English tongue; 
his clothes had certainly not been made in 
Scotland, and, best proof of all, his hair was cut 
in a fashion that had been brought over to 
England by the Normans. Certainly Sir Richard 
could hardly be blamed for coming to the con- 
clusion that the captain was an Englishman, for 
even his own friends would scarcely have known 
the clever priest had they met him in his disguise. 

So at last the Governor agreed to buy the man’s 
cargo, and arranged that he should bring the boxes 
and barrels up from Leith on the following day ; 
then, with a sigh of satisfaction at the thought 
of the good times that were before him, he went 
back to his quarters in the Castle. 
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Little did he dream that night of the hundred 
and ninety armed men who stole silently up 
through the green fields that separated Edinburgh 
from the sea, and slipped stealthily into the low, 
mean-looking houses, which had begun to spring 
up on the ridge outside the Castle gates. 

Next day at noon a long string of sumpter 
mules appeared in the narrow “Hie Street.” 
Great barrels and boxes were strapped on their 
backs, and they were led by ten men dressed as 
seamen, who wore curiously peaked woollen hoods 
on their heads. ; 

‘Tis the red wine and the rich food that 
goes up to the Castle to nourish the English loons, 
may it choke them as they eat it,’ muttered the 
poor folk by the wayside as they saw the cavalcade 
pass; and they whispered to one another, and 
crossed themselves, as though some evil thing had 
crossed their path; and they did not offer any 
help when a barrel chanced to swing under a 
mule’s body, or a rope broke and a box fell to 
the ground. 

But there were some who were wiser than the 
rest ; for they had chanced to lie awake in the long 
grey hours of the early morning, and they had 
heard the soft steady tread of many feet, and 
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petting up, and peeping out, they had seen a long 
line of armed men steal past, and they had dimly 
recognised the Douglas crest, and they knew well 
that, when the Knight of Liddesdale walked 
abroad at cock-crow, it boded no good to the 
English. 

So although they muttered to themselves also, 
and made the holy sign, it was not curses that 
crossed their lips, but prayers that God might 
prosper a brave enterprise. 

When at last the mules, panting with the 
exertion of carrying their loads up the steep 
ridge, reached the open space in front of the 
vateway of the Castle, they halted in a group, glad 
of the rest, until the guards let down the draw- 
bridge, and raised the heavy portcullis. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

Some mischievous sprite seemed to have taken 
possession of their harness, for hardly had they 
set foot on the drawbridge than “snap” went all 
the ropes and the straps, and the barrels and the 
boxes fell to the ground, and rolled right under 
the portcullis. 

At the same time their drivers snatched their 
curiously shaped hoods from their heads, and 
there, underneath, were shining steel helmets, 
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while from under their seamen’s coats, to the 
horror of the guards, they drew swords and 
daggers. 

In vain the Englishmen tried to let down the 
portcullis, the heap of barrels and boxes blocked 
its way; and in the confusion, loud above the 
cries of shouting men and struggling mules, the 
shrill blast of a bugle-horn rang out. 

In a moment the dreaded war-cry, “A Douglas! 
a Douglas!” was heard, and the Knight of 
Liddesdale and his companions rushed out of the 
houses where they had been hidden, and came to 
the help of the brave priest and his little band of 
men. 

It took them but a few moments to creep 
under the half-lowered portcullis and overpower 
the guards, then they swarmed up the narrow path 
that led to the Castle. 

Poor Sir Richard de Lemoisen hearing the 
noise, and going down to see what it was all 
about, found out too late the trick that had been 
played upon him. MHastily calling his soldiers 
together, he made a desperate resistance, but it 
was of no avail. 

The strength of the Castle lay in its outer 
barriers, and when these had been taken the rest 
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yas easy. It was not long before all his soldiers 
vere either killed or taken captive, and bitterly 
aust he have repented his hankering after better 
are, when, a bound and helpless prisoner, he saw 
he English flag pulled down from the top of the 
ighest tower, and that of Scotland run up in its 
tead, 


XXIV. 
A MOTHER’S STRATEGY 


[ry anyone had gone into Edinburgh Castle in the 
year 1849, they would soon have found that the 
most important person there was a little boy of 
about eight years of age. 

He was tall and fair, with blue eyes and an 
open face, and he would have been very handsome 
had it not been for a large scarlet mark on one of 
his cheeks. Everyone paid him deference, from 
Sir William Crichton, the Chancellor of Scotland, 
and Governor of the Castle, down to the youngest 
page-boy. But there was one thing that the little 
boy was not allowed to do, and that was to cross 
the threshold of the Castle; for, although he was 
King of Scotland, “James of the Fiery Face,” as 
people called him, he was really a prisoner. 

The poor little fellow had had a strange life. 
His father, James I., had been a gallant Prince, 
and a brave and good man, who had spent most 
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of his youth in captivity at the English King’s 
Court at far-away Windsor; and his mother was 
an Englishwoman, Lady Jane Beaufort, whom 
the Scottish Prince had seen from his windows 
one dewy May morning and had straightway fallen 
in love with. 

When at last he was set at liberty, the marriage 
took place, and the young couple went away to 
their northern Kingdom, carrying with them many 
of the manners and customs of the English Court, 
where everyone was more refined and cultured 
than they were in Scotland. 

So we may believe that little Prince James 
was brought up in a happy home; and perhaps his 
first sorrow was when his two eldest sisters were 
sent away to France, where the Princess Margaret, 
who was only ten, was married to the Dauphin, 
and the Princess Eleanor, who was still younger, 
was married to the Duke of Bretagne. 

Then, two years before the time we are talking 
of, still more dreadful things had happened. 

His handsome father, and his beautiful young 
mother had gone away to Perth, to spend 
Christmas there, taking with them their three 
youngest children, and little James had been left 


alone in Edinburgh with his tutor. 
XX, 
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Perhaps he did not mind that very much, for 
Royal children in these days were accustomed to 
being left with strangers. But one bleak February 
morning terrible tidings came to Edinburgh, and we 
can fancy the poor little fellow’s face getting whiter 
and whiter as he heard the soldiers whispering 
to each other of the awful thing that had happened 
a few nights before, in the Black Friars’ Monastery 
in Perth, when his father and mother had been 
rudely interrupted by a crowd of armed men, led 
by a nobleman called Sir Robert Graham, while 
they were having a little music in their private 
rooms before going to bed; and the good King had 
been ruthlessly stabbed to death, in spite of the 
brave efforts of one of Queen Jane’s ladies-in- 
waiting—who belonged to the House of Douglas 
—to bar the door with her arm. 

Then, almost before the poor child realised 
what it all meant, bands of stern-looking men 
began to arrive, the Earls and Barons of the Realm 
of Scotland, who had been hastily summoned to 
stand by their Boy-King in this emergency; and 
with one or other of them came his mother and 
her attendants, no longer gay and laughing, as was 
her wont, but stunned and heart-broken, wearing 
a bandage which the boy turned sick to look at, 
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for he had heard a whispered word that the wound 
had been made when Queen Jane threw herself 
between her husband and the daggers of his 
assailants. There, too, were his three little sisters, 
frightened into silence by the hurried journey from 
Perth, and the poor girl Douglas, with her 
splintered arm. 

And in the midst of all this misery and con- 
fusion he himself was set upon a horse, and led 
down the High Street, and under the Netherbow, 
and thence by the Canongate to the Abbey Church 
of Holyrood ; while all along the road the citizens 
of Edinburgh crowded to their. windows, or stood 
in groups at the close mouths, and gazed at him, 
half fearfully, half compassionately, the men 
whispering together, and the women, with their 
little children clinging to their skirts, wiping their 
eyes, and shaking their heads pityingly as he 
passed. 

And down in the great Abbey Church they 
had wrapped him from head to foot in a Royal 
mantle, and held a crown—much too big for him— 
over his little head, and touched his brow and his 
hands with sacred oil, and given him a heavy 
sceptre to hold; and then all the grown-up, 
bearded men, who had hitherto treated him as a 
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baby, had knelt before him, and kissed his hand, 
swearing allegiance to him. 

Then once more he was set on his horse, and 
the procession re-formed, and went up the long 
street to the Castle again; only this time the men 
who stood watching by the way cheered with all 
their might, and the women smiled at him through 
their tears, and crossed themselves, and prayed 
that God and the saints would bless him; and 
by the time that he arrived back at the Castle, 
and was left once more to play with his toys, it 
would begin to dawn on his baby mind that he was 
now a King, the King of Scotland. 

But being a King did not mean that life would 
be easy for him. In those days Scotland was 
divided into two factions, and life was just like a 
game of chess, and the little King was considered 
the most important “piece” to play with. So each 
side tried to get hold of him. 

Two men had been appointed to rule in his 
name, until he was old enough to rule for himself. 
These were Sir William Crichton the Chancellor, 
and Sir Alexander Livingstone, the Governor of 
Scotland: 

But instead of helping one another, and work- 
ing together for the good of the Kingdom, these 
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two men placed themselves at the head of the 
rival factions, and simply tried to see which could 
have the most power. 

Sir William Crichton lived in Edinburgh Castle, 
and having got possession of the little King after 
his coronation, when at first it was thought safest 
to keep him within the walls of that massive 
fortress until his father’s murderers had been 
punished, he determined to keep him altogether, 
therefore he never allowed the child to pass the 
outer barrier of the Castle. 

On the other hand, the Queen-mother sided 
with Livingstone, and lived at Stirling Castle, 
where he held command; and as time went on, 
and she saw no prospect of getting her son into 
her own keeping, she began to seek means—“ ane 
moyane,” as an old chronicler puts it—to outwit 
Chancellor Crichton, and get the little boy out 
of his hands. 

So one summer morning, when James was 
eight years old, and a well-grown lad for his age, 
Sir William was astonished to see a party of 
ladies ride up the High Street on sumpter mules, 
and to be told that the Queen-mother had so far 
subdued her pride as to come and tender a request 
that she might be allowed to see her son inside 
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the Castle, if she were not allowed to have his 
company outside. 

Perhaps Sir William had children of his own, 
and perhaps he sometimes wondered how they 
would get on if they never saw their mother, 
and were brought up entirely by men, for, much 
to everyone’s astonishment, he gave orders that 
Queen Jane was to be admitted, and lodged 
in the Castle, and that, so long as she made no 
attempt to take the boy away, she was to have 
him with her as much as she pleased. 

So the Queen’s mules were allowed to cross 
the drawbridge, and to deposit their riders with 
their belongings in the inner courtyard, and 
the Queen and her ladies settled down for a short 
visit, and after the first great bustle of their 
arrival things went on as usual. 

That is to say, they went on better than usual ; 
for the Queen set herself deliberately to make the 
grim old soldier like her, and she talked so charm- 
ingly, and told him such interesting stories of her 
life when she was a girl at Windsor, that he quite 
looked forward to the evenings, when her son had 
gone to bed, and she would come down into the 
great hall attended by her ladies, and make the 
supper-table bright with her presence, 
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Perhaps he would not have liked her so well 
if he could have heard her, when she was alone 
with the little King, talking to him of the fair 
Castle of Stirling where she lived, and_ telling 
him of the great park which surrounded it, where 
men could go out hunting with hawk and hound, 
and not be confined to a few narrow courts, as he 
was in Edinburgh. 

Then she would take him to one of the low 
windows that overlooked the Nor’ Loch, where he 
could see the wide Firth of Forth, with the 
Kingdom of Fife on the other side, and tell him 
how the Firth narrowed into a river, which wound 
through a rich wooded plain until it came to the 
old Castle of which she had been speaking. 

We can fancy how, as he listened, the little boy 
would grow more and more discontented with his 
surroundings, and begin to wish that he too could 
go to Stirling, and ride about in the park, and learn 
to fly falcons among the trees. 

Then his mother would whisper a plan to 
him, and he would be only too ready to agree to it, 
and promise to hold his tongue, and never, never 
let anyone know what she intended to do. 

The clever woman’s business in the Castle was 
now accomplished, and the sooner she was gone 
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the better: so she announced to Sir William that, 
having seen her son, and assured herself of his 
welfare, it was time for her to depart, especially 
as she intended to make a pilgrimage to a famous 
shrine,’ “the White Kirk at Brechin,” in order 
to pray for the repose of her husband’s soul, and 
the prosperity of her little boy, before she returned 
to Stirling. And to this end she craved a boon 
of him. 

The Chancellor, who had quite fallen under 
her spell, was only too willing to grant her any 
boon that lay within his power. 

And the boon she asked turned out to be a — 
very simple one. 

She only desired permission to take two great 
“arks,” or coffers, with her, which contained some 
rich dresses and ornaments that she had been 
accustomed to wear in the bright days before 
her widowhood, and which had been lying in 
the Castle ever since, 

“Tt behoved her,” so she said, “for the honour 
of her son, to go on pilgrimage attired as befitted 
her rank,” and Sir William quite agreed with 
her, : 

So he promised to give orders that extra 


1 Some historians give it as “ White Kirk,” in East Lothian, 
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sumpter mules should be forthcoming to carry 
the ‘‘arks” down to the sea-at Leith, where a 
ship was lying, ready to convey the Queen to 
the North. aS 

Then he took leave of her with many regrets; 
for she expressed her determination to set out 
very early in the morning, so as to be on board 
before the sun attained its full strength. 

One wishes one could look back through the 
centuries, and get a peep into Queen Jane’s bed- 
room that night. Ido not think that she would 
be very much in bed. She and her attendants 
would be busy packing and unpacking those two 
great boxes; looking carefully to see which was 
the larger and the stronger, and cramming most 
of the things into the smaller one, so as to leave 
a good deal of room in the other. 

And in that other, holes needed to be made, 
very cautiously and carefully, where no one could 
see them, and when that trunk was carried out 
in the early dawn of the morning, and strapped 
on a sumpter mule, we may be sure that the 
Queen rode next to it, and that, when it was 
taken on board the boat at Leith, and placed 
on the deck, she would sit down beside it, and 
see that nothing was laid on top of it. 
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And then when the boat, instead of sailing out 
of the Firth and turning northward towards the 
mouth of the Tay, sailed up the winding Forth, 
and at last came in sight of Stirling Castle, we 
can imagine how eagerly she would produce the 
key, and order the clasps to be undone, and lift 
the lid herself, and then the Boy-King, who had 
been carefully hidden inside, would jump out, to 
be received with ringing cheers by all on board, 
and by Sir Alexander Livingstone, who had ridden 
down to the water’s edge, with all his forces, to 
welcome him. 

Then they would ride through the pleasant 
park to the Castle, and the Royal Standard would 
be unfurled on its highest tower, to show that 
the King of Scotland was within; while thirty 
miles away in Edinburgh, consternation would 
be reigning, and Sir William Crichton would be 
tearing his hair with rage at having been out- 
witted by a woman. 


XXV. 


THE WEDDING OF THE THRISSIL 
AND THE ROIS 


You must all have noticed, as you learned your 
history lessons, that, in the Middle Ages, Scotland 
and England were always at war with each other. 
Peace was declared now and again, but it never 
lasted long, and soon the two nations were fighting 
as hard as ever. 

The chief cause of this enmity was, that 
England, being the larger and richer country, 
was always wishing to claim the supremacy over 
her smaller and poorer neighbour; and_ that 
neighbour, being a stout-hearted little country, 
very naturally resented England’s claims, and 
refused to own them. 

At last a King came to the English throne who 
tried to put an end to this state of matters—not, I 
am afraid, because he loved peace for its own 


sake; but because he was a miser, and hated to 
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have to spend his money, and he knew that war is 
a costly thing. 

So he tried to make peace with his neighbours 
all round ; and as he had a very beautiful daughter 
named Margaret, and as the King of Scotland, 
James IV., was unmarried, he proposed that the 
Scottish King should marry the English Princess, 
and thus a close alliance would be formed between 
the two countries, and there would be no need for 
further fighting. 

It was a very good plan, if only it would have 
worked, which, alas, it did not do; for although 
the marriage took place, the peace that was to 
follow it only lasted ten or eleven years. 

But sometimes a plan that fails at first suc- 
ceeds in the end, and so it was with this plan 
of King Henry’s. For although the marriage of 
King James and Princess Margaret did not bring 
peace to the two countries at the time, the birth of 
their little great-grandson, long years afterwards, 
did, because the little boy succeeded to the thrones 
of both countries, and so they became one. 

And this is why I wish to tell you about this 
marriage, for it was one of the most important 
events in history. 

I have given this chapter a curious name, “The 
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Wedding of the Thrissil and the Rois,” but I have 
done so with a purpose. For this was how a 
Scottish poet, William Dunbar, who was the Court 
poet (or “ Poet-laureate,” as we would call him 
nowadays) at the time of the marriage described 
it in a poem which he wrote, and it was a very 
rue description, for, as you know, the badge of 
Scotland is a thistle, and that of England a rose. 

Princess Margaret was a very young bride, 
only twelve years old, and it must have been a 
terrible trial to her to be sent away, all alone, to 
marry a man whom she had never seen, and who 
was much older than herself. 

Had she lived in our days, King James would 
have gone to London and married her there, or 
else all her relations would have accompanied her 
(0 Scotland; but, as it was, a few Scottish lords, 
and a bishop or two, went up to London to fetch 
her. 

Her mother had just died, and her father only 
accompanied her as far as an old manor house 
called Colleweston, a day’s ride from London, 
where he said good-bye to her, and went back to 
she city; while she rode on northward, attended 
by her new Scottish friends, and a retinue of 
English lords and ladies. 
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She had quite a Royal progress through the — 
country, staying one night at some great noble- 
man’s house, the next at a bishop’s palace, and it 
took her seven long weeks to reach the Castle of 
Dalkeith, about eight miles from Edinburgh, where 
she was to rest for a few days before her wedding. 

King James rode out to Dalkeith to greet her, 
and no sooner had she alighted from her palfrey 
and entered the Castle, than the stamping of horse’s 
hoofs were heard in the courtyard, and the cry 
arose, “The King, the King of Scotland has 
arrived.” 

How the little girl’s heart must have beat at 
the thought of meeting this stranger, who in a few 
days was to become her husband. 

She need not have been afraid, however, for 
the bridegroom who had ridden out from Edinburgh 
and who now bent courteously over her hand and 
kissed it, had such a simple, loving, kindly nature, 
that I think she must have trusted him, and felt at 
-home with him, at once. 

He was the best-beloved of all the Stuart Kings, 
and he well deserved to be so, for he was always 
thinking of what would be best for his Kingdom, and 
trying to advance its interests in every way he could. 

He was cultured and refined as well. We 
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ead that he could talk Latin, French, Italian, and 
jpanish, and he could play on the clavichord! and 
ite; yet he was no mere student, for he could 
unt, and hawk, and tilt at the ring as well as 
ny noble at his Court, and—rare virtue for a 
tuart king—we are told that “even in the smallest 
1atters he spoke the truth.” 

He spent that evening at Dalkeith, getting 
cquainted with his little bride, then he bade her 
ood-bye, and rode back to Holyrood. 

After he had gone, a sad thing happened. By 
ome means or other, the Castle was accidentally 
st on fire, and part of it was burned, and when 
he poor little Princess awoke next morning, the 
ews had to be broken to her, that her two 
alfreys, one of which was a special pet, had 
erished in the flames. 

She did what most of you would have done, she 
ried bitterly all the morning, and refused to be 
omforted. 

The news was soon carried to Edinburgh, and 
2ached the King’s ears, and he, anxious to console 
he little girl, immediately sent her other two 
alfreys, an act of thoughtfulness which must have 
elped to make her love him. 


1 An old-fashioned instrument like a piano. 
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He also asked her to leave the half-burned 
Castle, and go to Newbattle Abbey, a few miles 
distant, where he thought she would be more 
comfortable. She went to Newbattle, and two 
days afterwards she set out in state to enter the 
city. 

She was very richly dressed in a gown of 
cloth-of-gold, with a necklace of pearls and other 
precious stones. She was carried in a litter, and 
all her retinue accompanied her. 

The procession had not gone very far before it 
was met by the King, riding on a great bay horse, 
all caparisoned with gold. 

In front of him rode the Earl of Bothwell, 
bearing the Sword of State, which you saw up in 
the Castle in the Regalia,—and he was accom- 
panied by all the leading noblemen of his Kingdom. 

King James had decked himself out right 
brawly for the occasion. Would you like to know 
what he wore ? 

A jacket of cloth-of-gold, bordered with purple 
velvet, underneath which was a doublet of purple 
satin, and a shirt embroidered with pearls, while, 
to complete the costume, he wore bright scarlet 
hose. 

His brown hair, which he never cut, hung in 
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long curls down his back, and, as the midsummer 
sun glanced brightly on his golden jerkin, and on 
the trappings of his horse, he must have seemed like 
a Knight who had ridden straight from fairyland. 

He sprang from his horse when he met the 
Princess’ cavalcade, and, approaching her litter, he 
bent on one knee and asked her if she would 
alight, and honour him by riding on a pillion 
behind him into his Capital, so that all the people 
might get a glimpse of their new Queen. 

One old writer tells us that he was afraid that 
his great bay horse, which was not accustomed to 
sarry ladies, would not be quiet enough to do so; 
so he made one of his men-at-arms get up behind 
him, to try how it behaved, before he allowed the 
Princess to mount. 

The spirited animal objected to its double 
ourden, so the King, with a consideration which 
was rare in those rude days, ordered the Princess’ 
juiet palfrey to be led up, and he rode into 
Edinburgh mounted upon that, with the little 
sirl seated on a cushion behind him. 

They entered the city by the western gate—the 
West Port as it was called, which stood where 
Victoria Street runs down to the Grassmarket 


o-day—and as they passed under the gateway 
XXI, 
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they were met by all the monks of the Grey- 
friars’ Monastery, who carried a cross and 
banners, and presented the treasured relics which 
belonged to their monastery for the Royal couple 
to kiss. 

As the procession swept round into the Lawn- 
market it was stopped by a barrier, shaped like a 
castle, which had been built across the street. 

This barrier was filled with little children, 
dressed as angels, who sang songs of welcome 
from the windows, and one of them was lowered 
by a rope to Princess Margaret’s side, and handed 
her the keys of the city. 

Then the procession moved on again, duwn the 
High Street and the long Canongate, every house 
of which was covered with banners, and streamers, 
and bunting, and every window and balcony of 
which was crowded with townspeople, dressed in 
their Sunday best, eager to catch a glimpse of 
their much-loved King’s little English bride, and 
give her a royal welcome. 

As the riders passed the High Kirk of St Giles 
another halt was made, and all the clergy of the 
Church came out and presented their most treasured 
relic—an armbone of good old Saint Geille—to 
be kissed. 
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Such customs seem strange and gruesome to us 
iow, do they not? For we cannot understand 
vhy people should keep other people’s bones, and 
arry them about, instead of letting them rest 
juietly in the place where they were buried; but 
n the Middle Ages, if any man or woman were 
pecially holy, their bones were preserved, and 
cept as sacred relics, in much the same way that 
ve would treasure a Bible or a prayer-book which 
ad belonged to someone whom we have known, 
vho was very good, and who has died. 

At last they reached the King’s new Palace, 
vhich he had built beside the Abbey Church of 
Lolyrood, and there they were met by a glittering 
hrong of churchmen—abbots, bishops, and priors, 
ressed in their most gorgeous vestments, and 
eaded by the Archbishop of St Andrews, who 
ade Princess Margaret welcome to her new home. 

Then, before entering the Palace, the whole 
ompany went into the stately Church and sang 
he Ze Deum before the High Altar, as an act of 
hanksgiving to God for the little Princess’ safe 
rrival after her long journey. 

I think she must have been very tired when it 
ras all over, and she was free to retire with her 
dies to the rooms that had been prepared for 
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her, and put off her splendid dress, and wash her 
face, and smooth her hair, and feel that now she 
could lay aside her dignity, and talk over every- 
thing she had seen and done with good Mrs 
Denton her governess, who had accompanied her 
from England. 

Next day the marriage took place in the Abbey, 
and it was a very magnificent ceremony indeed. 

The Church was thronged with the nobility of 
Scotland, both lords and ladies, dressed in their 
richest apparel. They all stood up as the King 
entered and walked proudly up to the High Altar, 
and seated himself on a gilded chair, which was 
covered with a blue velvet “Cloth of Estate,” to 
wait the arrival of his bride. 

She was not long in coming; and a pretty 
picture has been handed down to us of how the 
little girl was led in by the Archbishop of York 
and the Earl of Surrey, looking very childish, in 
spite of her crown, and her rich wedding dress, for 
she wore her long fair hair hanging loosely over 
her shoulders, and close behind her, as if to give 
her courage and protection, walked her governess. 

When she reached the High Altar a fanfare 
of trumpets rang out, as if to welcome her, then 
King James took his place by her side, and the 
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marriage ceremony was performed by the Bishop 
of Glasgow. 

So was celebrated the wedding of the Thrissil 
and the Rois; and when it was all ended, and the 
little Princess had taken the solemn vows, and had 
been anointed with holy oil, and had had the 
Sceptre placed in her hand, to show that now she was 
Queen of Scotland, and her husband had led her 
out of the Church and into his new Palace, where 
a splendid banquet was awaiting the wedding 
guests—perhaps no one realised what an important 
step in the nation’s history had been taken. For 
it was the first step in that welding together of the 
two peoples, which, slow though its progress was 
at first, is now so lasting and complete, that we can 
hardly realise that they were ever at variance with 
each other. 


XXVI. 
THE GUDEMAN OF BALLENGEICH 


ONE summer evening, somewhere about the year 
1535, an honest working man, named John 
Howieson, was busily engaged threshing corn in 
a barn at the farm of Braehead, near the little 
village of Cramond, which lies some four miles 
from the city of Edinburgh. 

It was hard work, and John was tired, for 
he had not a threshing-mill to help him, as he 
would have had had he lived in our days, so he 
was obliged to spread the corn out on a sheet 
on the hard floor of the barn, and beat it with 
a curious whip of jointed wood, called a flail, 
until the chaff was separated from the grain. 

As he paused in his work, and wiped the 
dust from his heated forehead, he was thinking 
rather ruefully of his small earnings and of the 
many mouths at home that needed to be filled. 

“Were I but the owner of a farm like this, 
how happy I would be,” he muttered; then he 
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laughed at himself for thinking such useless 
thoughts, and, picking up his flail again, prepared 
to go on with his work. 

At that moment the sound of angry voices, 
and the clash of arms caught his ear. Evidently 
someone was fighting on the high road, which 
passed close to the barn, and he ran out to see 
what was going on. 

In those days it was such a common occurrence 
for people to have fights on the King’s highway, 
that it was little thought of, and on an ordinary 
occasion John would simply have stood still and 
watched the outcome of the fray, but to-day he 
rushed forward to help. For he liked to see 
fair play, and this was a case of five against 
one. 

A party of wandering gipsies, wild, rough- 
looking men, had met a solitary wayfarer, and 
had tried to beg from him. On being refused, 
they had set on him with all their might, and 
were like to knock him down, and perhaps even 
kill him, in spite of the fact that he was armed 
with a short sword, which he was using full man- 
fully, and that he had a certain advantage over 
them in having his back firmly planted against the 
low wall of Cramond Brig, a narrow bridge that 
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spanned a, little stream called the Almond, which 
ran into the Forth. 

In spite of his bravery, however, the stranger 
was evidently becoming exhausted. Blood was 
flowing from a wound in his temple, and his — 
sword-strokes were becoming weaker. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, honest John Howieson sprang 
to his help, and, swinging his flail high above his 
head, he laid about him with such right goodwill, 
that before five minutes had passed, all the gipsies 
had fled. 

“Thou camest in the nick of time, my friend,” 
exclaimed the wounded man, leaning back against 
the wall, and smiling at the countryman with such 
a merry smile on his blood-stained face, that John’s 
heart went out to him at once. “By my troth, an 
if thou hadst not been at hand, methinks these 
_ rascals would e’en have beaten the life out of me.” 

“Tis not safe for a man of quality to be so far 
from the city at this hour alone,” answered John 
eravely, glancing at the speaker’s jerkin and hose, 
which, although they were plain in fashion and. 
quiet in colour, were so fine in texture that they 
marked their wearer as a person of some note; “but 
we waste time talking here. If thou wilt come 
with me to the barn, I will fetch a pail of water 
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from the burn to wash the dust and blood from 
thy face.” . 

The stranger was only too glad to accept the 
countryman’s offer ; and when his wounds had been 
bathed, and some of the dust of the encounter 
brushed from his clothes, he felt quite refreshed 
again, and turned to set out to walk back to 
Edinburgh. 

But John would not let him go alone. “No, 
no,” he said, “once in one day is quite enough 
to have a set-to with wandering loons like these. 
Besides, brave as thou art, thou are shaken and 
exhausted, and would be no fit match for any 
newcomers thou: mightest chance to meet. So 
I will set thee to within sight of the city boundary, 
if thou wilt bear with the company of a plain 
man like myself.” 

So they set out, and, as they walked along, the 
stranger asked John many questions as to his 
name, and his family, and his employment in life. 
All of which honest John answered truly. 

He told him how he was but a poor man, 
and had to work hard to earn a pittance, and 
how he had a family of small children at home. 

His companion listened in silence, and then he 
turned to him with a curious smile. 
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“Ah, my friend,” he said, “thy lot in life 
seems to be somewhat hard. Suppose for a 
moment that thou couldst have a magic wishing- 
cap, what lot wouldst thou desire to have 
instead of it?” 

John Howieson stood still and scratched his 
head. ‘“’Tis an impossible wish,” he said, and I am 
foolish ever to think of it, but I ofttimes amuse my- 
self by dreaming how happy I would be were the 
farm of Braehead mine, and I could work on my 
own land, and keep what I made for my family, 
instead of having to slave all day to put money 
into other people’s pockets.” 

‘‘And who doth the farm belong to?” asked 
the stranger. 

“To his Majesty the King, up at Holyrood 
yonder,” said John. “Not that I have anything 
against his Majesty. ’Tis his underlings who grind 
the faces of us poor.” 

Then, as if ashamed to be caught grumbling, 
he turned the conversation into another channel, by 
asking, in his turn, his companion’s name and 
occupation. 

‘‘T live at the place that thou hast spoken of,” 
answered the stranger lightly. ‘“Up at Holyrood 
yonder. But I am quite a humble personage, folk 
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call me the Gudeman of Ballengeich, and I hold 
but a poor office at the Court.” 

“But thou must see the King at times, and 
speak with him mayhap,” said John, gazing with 
awestruck wonder at his companion, who, however 
humble his appointment might be, was living 
under the same roof with the King’s most sacred 
Majesty. 

“Oh aye,” said the Gudeman of Ballengeich, 
laughing, “King James gives me ‘Good-day’ 
whiles, in passing. He’s a civil-spoken man, and 
I trow he tries to be a good master, although 
some of the auld lords and barons give him credit 
for but little sense. Wouldst like to see the 
Palace?” he went on. 

“Would I no’?” answered honest John. 
“’Twould be a proud day for me could I tell my 
cronies at the farm that I, plain John Howieson, 
had set foot within the King of Scotland’s Palace.” 

“Come up to Holyrood on Sunday next, and 
give my name to the guard at the gate,” said the 
stranger, “and I will see that thou art admitted.” 

Accordingly on the next Sunday afternoon, 
John dressed himself in his best suit of douce 
grey homespun, and presented himself, all 
trembling with excitement, at the gate of the 
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Palace. He almost expected to be refused admit- 
tance, but it was evident that some orders had 
been given, for, no sooner did he state his errand 
than he was conducted to a small room over- 
looking an inner courtyard, where his friend of 
four days ago was waiting for him. 

“T have permission to take thee through the 
Palace,” said he, after a friendly greeting had 
passed between them; and to John’s great 
delight, he led him through every part of the 
enormous building, and showed him the em- 
broidered hangings, and the furniture, and the 
coffers that had come all the way from France, 
and the curiously wrought armour in the armoury, 
and the great, dimly-lighted Abbey Church, with 
its jewelled ornaments, and its rich stained-glass 
windows. 

It was all so grand, and so wonderful, and so 
different to anything that John had ever seen 
before, that he never noticed that, although his 
guide was so plainly dressed (he wore the self- 
same suit which he had worn when they first met), 
all the stately lackies who stood like sentinels at 
the end of the narrow passages, and at the top 
of the winding staircase, and who wore the Royal 
liveries, greeted him with low bows and every 
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mark of respect, or, if he did notice it, it was with 
simple wonder that such  magnificent-looking 
fellows should condescend to bow to a gentleman, 
who, although he lived in the Palace, was evidently 
in a very humble position, seeing he was not 
ashamed to be seen in the company of such a 
plain man as himself. | 

When at last they had finished their tour of 
inspection, and John had seen everything he 
wanted to see, he put on his grey bonnet, and 
prepared to take his leave, after expressing his 
thanks for the great treat that his new friend had 
given him. 

But the Gudeman of Ballengeich had _ still 
another, and a more wonderful, proposal to 
make. 

‘Tis a pity to have seen so much without 
seeing all,” he said. ‘“ Wouldst like to catch a 
glimpse of King James himself?” 

“Me to see the King myself!” repeated honest 
John, his sunburnt face turning a dull red at the 
thought. “Aye, by my troth that I would, if 
thou couldst manage it for me, without getting 
thyself into trouble, or letting the fine folk here 
see what an unmannered booby I am.” 

“There is no fear of that,” said his companion 
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with a twinkle in his eye, “for, as I have told you, 
his Majesty is a civil-spoken man, and desires 
that his loyal subjects should ever have free access 
to him, even although they be but plain bodies 
like you and me.” 

“But how shall I know him?” asked the 

countryman, half-delighted, half-frightened at the 
prospect in front of him. 

“That is an easy matter,” said the Gudeman 
of Ballengeich, “for he will wear his bonnet, while 
all the rest of the company will be uncovered.” 

So saying, he opened the door of a great hall, 
and walked quietly in, followed by John, who was 
so abashed at the crowd of finely dressed people 
among whom he found himself, that he scarce dare 
lift his eyes from the floor. 

But his companion seemed quite at his ease, 
and moved about from one to another, talking 
gaily, while John kept quite close to him, plucking 
up courage to cast curious glances around him, and 
take notice of the magnificent suits of brightly 
coloured silk and satin worn by the nobles, and 
the quaint costumes of the little page-boys who 
stood silently waiting by the windows, ready to 
run a message if they were bidden. 

At last he pulled his companion’s doublet. 
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‘Tis all very fine,” he whispered, “but where is 
the King? Thou saidst that he would wear his 
bonnet, and all the grand folk here be uncovered.” 

The Gudeman of Ballengeich broke into a hearty 
laugh. “By my faith, but methinks thou speakest 
truly,” he said, glancing round the room with a 
merry eye, “it seems to me, my friend, that either 
you or I must be King of Scotland, for we alone 
wear our bonnets.” 

A terrible fear came into honest John’s 
Howieson’s mind—‘“ Was it possible that this 
plainly dressed man could be the King?” He 
had heard strange stories told of how King James 
loved to roam about in disguise, but he had never 
believed them. What if they were true after all ? 
And what if he could be punished for his 
presumption in thus coming to Holyrood ? 

“My Liege,” he stammered, pulling off his own 
srey cap with trembling fingers, and falling on his 
knees before his mysterious acquaintance, “I did 
not know—I could not guess—I crave thy pardon 
if I have been too familiar——” 

But the Gudeman of Ballengeich cut short his 
apologies. 

“Rise up, my friend,” he said, giving him a 
sounding slap on the shoulder, “James Stuart is 
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one who loves deeds before words, no matter how 
fair they be, and well-I-wot I had fared but badly 
on Cramond Brig, on Tuesday e’en, had it not 
been for thy help. And to prove this to thee, I 
shall make thy dream come true. From this day 
henceforward, thou and thy descendants after thee 
shall be Lairds of the lands of Braehead, on 
condition that thou, or thy successor, shall ever be 
forward with a ewer of water and a basin, for the 
King of Scotland to wash his hands in, when he 
comes to Holyrood, or passes over the Brig of 
Cramond.” 

So honest John Howieson gained a farm by his 
deed of charity, and his children, and his grand- 
children, and his great-grandchildren owned it after 
him; and, as late as the year 1822, when George 
IV. visited Scotland, a Howieson of Braehead 
appeared at the festivities, and offered the King 
water from a silver ewer to wash his hands with, 
to show that he had not forgotten on what terms 
he held his land. 


BOOK  V. 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 


XXII. 


XXVII. 
HER COMING 


HE nineteenth of August, 1561, was a day of joy 
nda day of disappointment to the good folk of 
dinburgh. 

It was a day of joy, because their young Queen 
ad come back—their young Queen who had been 
way from Scotland for thirteen long years. 

She had gone away when she was quite a little 
rl, and she had been brought up in France, and 
ad married the Dauphin, who had afterwards 
scome King, and she had been left a widow, and 
ow she had come home to her own -country 
1ce more. 

But it was a day of disappointment to them 
; well, for they had determined to give their 
ueen a Royal welcome, and lo and behold! she 
vd arrived ten days earlier than they had expected, 
id nothing was ready. 

Another thing that was disappointing was, that 
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they had hoped that her first sight of Edinburgh 
would be on a lovely sunny day, and instead of 
that, the whole city was steeped in a dismal grey 
mist. 

So when they rose that morning, and heard 
that the French ship with the Queen on board 
was lying in Leith Roads, it was no wonder that 
they felt that things had fallen out badly. 

The Queen’s half-brother, Lord James, after- 
wards Ear] of Moray, set out at once to meet her, 
accompanied by the Earl of Argyle, while the 
citizens began hurriedly to build a bonfire, which 
was the only means they could think of at the 
moment, to show how they rejoiced at her 
arrival. 

Meanwhile, down at Leith, poor Queen Mary 
was feeling quite as disappointed as her loyal 
subjects up in Edinburgh. 

She had lived for thirteen years at the brightest 
and gayest Court in Europe, where she had been 
one of the central figures, and everyone had made 
much of her, and she had expected that it would 
be the same in Scotland; and doubtless she had 
looked forward, as any girl of her age would 
have done, to a splendid reception, and to entering 
Edinburgh in state, and letting the citizens see 
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how much she had improved during the years 
that she had been away, and what a very dignified 
and charming young lady she had become. | 

Besides this, she had a number of French nobles 
with her, and three of her uncles, the Dukes 
d’Aumale, Guise, and Nemours ; and, naturally, she 
had hoped that the Scottish people would “put 
their best foot forward,” to use an old phrase, 
and make things look as nice as possible, so that 
her French friends might not think her little 
Northern Kingdom as bleak, and barren, and 
outlandish, as it was reported to be. And she 
had taken the precaution to bring her own horses 
and palfreys with her, as well as a shipload of 
hangings, and tapestries, and curtains, in case 
she found that her Palace of Holyrood was 
not so comfortably furnished as the Palaces in 
France. 

But, alas, fate was against her. Her cousin, 
Queen Elizabeth, who was very jealous of her, 
because she was the next heir to the English 
throne, had never wished her to reach Scotland 
at all, and had sent out ships to try to take her 
prisoner ; and although she had escaped, the ship 
that carried her horses had been captured, so 
she: found that she and her maids-of-honour would 
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have to ride up to Holyrood on some miserable 
hacks, with poor worn-out saddles, that had 
been hastily brought to Leith for their use. 

Poor Mary, it was a bitter disappointment to 
her, and we are told that the tears came into her 
eyes as she exclaimed, ‘“ These are not the equestrian 
appointments to which I am accustomed.” Then, 
remembering that she was a Queen, and must 
behave with dignity, she added, “but it behoves 
me to arm myself with patience.” 

A truer word was never spoken, although she 
can hardly have known how much patience she 
would need in the days that were to follow— 
patience, alas, that often failed her just when 
she needed it most. 

It was sorely taxed that very night. The 
citizens determined to make up for their want of 
preparation in the morning, by giving her a little 
music under her bedroom window. 

Again we are tempted to say, “poor Mary.” 
She was very musical, and had been accustomed 
to hear really good performers in France, and we 
can imagine her feelings when she had to lie 
awake all night and listen to what one of her 
attendants described in a letter as “five or six 
hundred ragamuffins of the town playing on 
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fiddles, and rebecs,* which were wretchedly out 
of tune, and about as bad as they can be in that 
country.” ; 

In the morning she stepped out on the balcony 
and thanked her entertainers; but, hearing that 
they intended to renew the performance on the 
following night, she very wisely took the precaution 
to change her bedroom. 

It was not only in these little things that she 
needed patience, it was in great things as well; 
and it was just there that it failed, and perhaps 
we cannot wonder that it did. 

We read the story of the next six years of her 
life, with all its waywardness and foolishness, and 
the terrible consequences that came from these, 
and we judge her severely; but we forget what a 
change it was for her to come and live in Scotland 
—what a change it would have been to any 
of us, if we had been brought up’as she had 
been. 

Perhaps if we had been put in her place we 
would have made mistakes too, and perhaps we 
would not always have been so kind and loyal 
to our servants, and to the poor people who were 
dependent on us, as she was. 


- 1A stringed instrument like a violin, 
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One thing that made matters very hard for — 
her was her religion. 

You must remember, that, at the time she was 
born, the Reformation had hardly begun, and 
almost all the people in Scotland were Roman 
Catholics. Her father and mother were Roman 
Catholics, and, when she went to France, which 
was a Roman Catholic country, it was natural 
that she should be brought up in that faith. 

In her absence the Reformation took place, and 
the greater part of her Scottish subjects threw 
off allegiance to Rome, and said that Scotland 
should be a Protestant country. 

And, as always happens when a great change 
like that takes place, there was a great deal of 
bitterness, and Protestants believed that if a man 
remained a Roman Catholic he could not be a 
Christian, and Roman Catholics believed the same 
thing about a man who became a Protestant. 

Of course, Mary, who grew up a staunch 
Roman Catholic, thought it was very wrong of 
her subjects to turn Protestants; and before she 
promised to come back to Scotland she made a 
stipulation that she and her attendants would 
be allowed to practice the rites of their own 
religion, 
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A promise was given by the Scottish nobles 
who had gone over to France to see her, and to 
ask her to come back, that she would be allowed 
to do this, and it was only right that it should be 
given. For everyone knew that she was a Roman 
Catholic, and if they had objected to having a 
Roman Catholic Queen, they should have told her 
so, and taken the crown from her, and offered it 
to someone else, as was afterwards done in the 
reign of James II. of England. 

But instead of doing this, they promised that 
she would be allowed to go to Mass, and do all 
the other things that she was accustomed to do. 
Then, the moment she arrived in Edinburgh, they 
began to argue with her, and say all manner of 
unkind and cruel things about her because she 
would not become a Protestant. 

Of course, we must remember that they thought 
that they were right, and that the young Queen 
and her four Maries, with their popish belief, and 
their love of dancing, and music, and gaiety, were 
setting a very bad example to the country, and 
that it was their duty to tell them so in plain 
words, which they did not scruple to do. 

We have learned a little better nowadays—at 
least we hope we have—and we know that it never 
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does any good to say bitter things about one 
another’s religion. We are not to judge, that 
has to be left to God; what we have to be 
careful about is, to be true to the things that 
we profess to believe. 

We might not have agreed with Mary in many 
things, but we cannot help respecting her, because, 
all through her stormy, sorely pressed life she 
always was loyal to the faith which to her was the 
true faith, when many times it would have been 
easier and safer for her to deny it. 

But, as I have said, it made her life harder; 
and by and by, because men were harsh, and cruel, 
and unfaithful to her, her patience went, and her 
sunny nature became warped, and harsh, and 
unfaithful too—at least to those who were her 
equals, for to her servants she was always kind 
and loyal—and her life became mixed up in endless 
plots and intrigues, until, at last, it ended one 
February day on the scaffold in an English 
Castle. 

But that day was as yet far distant, and when 
Mary and her maids settled down at first at 
Holyrood, and hung up the silken hangings and 
the tapestries, and tried to make the rooms look 
like the rooms that they had been accustomed 
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to in France, they were as merry a party as anyone 
would wish to see. 

Things began to be more cheerful, too. The 
English Admiral, finding that he had only captured 
the Scottish Queen’s horses instead of the Scottish 
Queen herself, promptly set the ship at liberty; 
so her palfreys with their rich saddles and trap- 
pings arrived in time for Mary’s state entry into 
Edinburgh, and she forgot her disappointment, 
and was all smiles, ready to be pleased with 
everyone, and everyone was ready to be pleased 
with her. 

At that time, as I told you in the second chapter, 
Holyrood lay outside the city bounds, so Mary could 
not be said to have really entered her Capital until 
she rode up the Canongate and through the Nether- 
bow Port. 

She did this on the first of September, about a 
fortnight after her arrival at Holyrood, and on that 
day she had no need to complain that due honour 
was not paid to her, for all Edinburgh was on 
holiday to greet its young Queen. 

A Frenchman, one of her attendants, who rode 
with her, tells us that, when the cavalcade issued 
from the gates of Holyrood, and the riders looked 
up the steep Canongate towards the Netherbow, 
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both sides of the street, as well as all the windows, 
were crowded with eager people. 

Mary rode on a white palfrey, and was dressed 
in a beautiful white satin gown sewn all over with 
pearls : her neck was bare, and her hair was curled, 
and twisted into a coronet high up on her head, 
crowned with a little crown of pearls. 

Twelve of the citizens, attired in black velvet 
robes and crimson satin doublets, carried a canopy 
over her head, while young craftsmen from the 
different Guilds walked in front, and formed a 
guard of honour. 

I think she must have made a pretty picture 
riding up the narrow street, and it was no wonder 
that the women at the windows cried out as she 
passed, “ God bless that bonnie face.” 

At the Netherbow Port the Provost presented 
her with the keys of the city, and she gave him 
her hand to kiss, in a dainty fashion, which the 
rough Scotsman was not accustomed to; and, 
the sun breaking out at the moment, she told her 
secretary to say, “The sun comes in with me, 
Master Provost,” for she dare not as yet trust 
herself to speak in Scotch. 

She rode up to the Castle, where a splendid 
banquet was given in the Banqueting Hall by the 
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Provost and Magistrates; then she mounted her 
palfrey and rode down to Holyrood again, while 
a Royal Salute thundered out over her head, and 
wine flowed at the Mercat Cross for all who chose 
to drink it, in honour of the glad event. 

Next evening she gave a party at Holyrood, 
and entertained the principal citizens in return; 
and we can fancy that the good dames of Edinburgh 
would talk about their visit to Court for many a 
long day afterwards, for they saw things there that 
they had never seen before. 

At that time, even in the houses of the nobles, 
a few rushes strewn on the floor served for a 
carpet, and meals were eaten off bare tables; but 
down in the Palace the young Queen had begun a 
new state of things. 

The bare walls had been covered with silken 
hangings, the rushes had been swept away, and 
Turkish carpets had taken their place. On the 
tables there were “‘buird cloths” of crimson velvet, 
fringed with gold; instead of candles, there were 
little silver lamps ; and, strangest thing of all, some- 
one had taken the trouble to pick some brightly 
coloured flowers, and put them in little glass vases 
up and down the room. 

It was all so new, and dainty, and refined, that 
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I am sure many of the ladies had an object-lesson 
that evening, and went home feeling dissatisfied 
with the bareness and discomfort of their own 
houses, and determined to follow, as far as they 
could, the “French ways” of their young 
Queen. 

Mary had other “ways” which some of them 
would have done well to imitate, and which showed 
that she had been carefully brought up. 

She was never idle. She and her four Maries 
sewed as diligently at great pieces of tapestry as 
if their daily bread had depended on it. 

Even at her State councils, when she had to 
sit hour after hour among her nobles, and listen 
to long discussions about laws, and land taxes, 
and other matters, she had her workbox placed 
on a little table at her side, and while she listened, 
her fingers were busy with some delicate piece of 
embroidery. 

After dinner she played chess, or read Livy 
with George Buchanan, one of the most learned 
Scotsmen of the day, who had lived abroad a 
great deal, and could talk to her about her beloved 
France, the country that always lay nearest to her 
heart. After that she might go hunting, or shoot 
at the butts with her ladies, a pastime of which 
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she was very fond ; then in the evenings she listened 
to music, or practised it herself, or sometimes she 
danced or sang, amusements of which, as I have 
said, some of her subjects did not approve. But 
after all, she was only nineteen, and it was quite 
anew thing for her to be told that dancing was 
wrong; and as we think of her spending her days 
in this orderly manner, we feel that she realised 
the value of time, and did not fritter it away 
in idleness, as some girls in her place would 
have done. 


XXVIII. 
THE STORY OF DAVID RICCIO 


Five years had passed since the day that Mary 
entered Edinburgh amid such general rejoicing, 
and with them had passed much of the sweetness 
and the hope of her life. 

The people of Scotland had disappointed her ; 
perhaps, too, she had disappointed the people of 
Scotland. 

She had married, in a moment of selfwill, her 
half-cousin, Lord Darnley, who was three years 
younger than herself, and who had such a weak 
character that probably it was in contempt that 
a Scotch nobleman, called Lord Melville, described 
him to the English Queen Elizabeth as “a lang, 
lady-faced lad.” 

You have all heard the proverb that says, 
“Marry in haste, and repent at leisure,” and I am 
afraid this was just what Queen Mary did. 

She married Lord Darnley because she thought 
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she loved him; but, if what history says be true, 
Lord Darnley married her because he was the 
- next heir to the crown, and he thought that when 
he was her husband he would be looked upon as 
King, and allowed to rule the country in his own 
way. 

He soon found out that he was mistaken. It 
was Mary who was Queen, and it was she who 
had the Royal power; and when he found that it 
was to her that the nobles looked to sign laws 
and open Parliament, he became cross, and 
irritable, and sulky, and did everything he could 
to make his wife unhappy. 

He used to go off on long hunting expeditions, 
and leave her alone for days; and when he was 
beside her he did not treat her with respect and 
courtesy, as he ought to have done, but behaved 
so rudely to her that often her cheeks must have 
burned, partly with shame, partly with anger. 

She, on her part, did not try to gain his love. 
In sunny France every man treated every woman 
- with outward deference at least, and, until she 
came back to Scotland, she had never known 
what it was not to be treated with courtesy and 
respect. | 


So at first she was amazed and hurt, then she 
XXIII, 
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was angry, then she became defiant, and determined 
to show her husband that if he could enjoy him- 
self without her, she could enjoy herself without 
him. 

So she lived her own life, and made her own 
friends; and she was very unwise in the choice of 
these friends. 

As we have seen, she was fond of music, and 
_ she had always three musicians at the Palace who 
could sing in parts. To make up a quartet she 
needed someone who could sing bass, and it 
happened that an Italian, named David Riccio, 
who had just come over to Scotland in the train 
of the Italian Ambassador, had the very voice 
that was wanted. So, in an evil hour, he became 
one of her musicians. 

He was a clever and amusing man, and he 
spoke Italian and French so well that by and by 
Mary made him her secretary, and paid him far 
more attention than she ought to have done, seeing 
that he was only a servant, and that she was a 
Queen. 

Indeed, she was so foolish that she allowed 
him to remain seated in the room when the nobles 
of her realm came to consult her on matters of 
state, and even to have supper with her in her own 
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private little supping-room, where no one dare 
enter unless he were her special friend. 

Of course this made the nobles very angry, 
and, as murder was a crime that was little thought 
of in those days, we can hardly wonder that they 
determined that the poor Italian should pay dearly 
for what they considered his insolence and pride. 

They set to work cautiously, however, for they 
did not want to get into trouble over the matter, 
and they thought it would be as well if they could 
have Lord Darnley’s authority for the doing 
of the deed. 

So they talked to the foolish young man, and 
pointed out to him how unfitting it was that his 
wife should make a friend of such a base-born 
fellow; and they succeeded in making him so 
jealous, that, instead of thinking of Mary’s feelings, 
he not only agreed that Riccio should be murdered, 
but that he should be murdered in her presence. 

It was a dreadful and dastardly thing to agree 
to, and dearly did he pay for it. 

Accordingly, in the dusk of a March evening, 
a band of grim and determined men stole down to 
the Palace and surrounded it, placing sentries at 
all the doors, and under all the windows, so that no 
one could escape. 
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Upstairs, in her tiny supping-room, Mary was 
having one of the merry little parties that she 
enjoyed so much. 

The Countess of Argyle was there, and the 
Master of the Household, and one or two others. 

David Riccio was there as well, ready to amuse 
the company with his witty sayings, or sing them a 
song if need be. 

Suddenly the trampling of armed feet was 
heard rushing up the narrow winding staircase 
which led from Lord Darnley’s rooms, and which, 
if you remember, opened into Queen Mary’s bed- 
room, just by the door of the little supping- 
room. 

Everyone stopped talking, and gazed at one 
another in surprise, wondering what the noise 
meant. It did not take them long to find out, 
for in another moment the arras, or curtain, which 
hung across the doorway, and separated the tiny 
room from the bedroom, was drawn roughly aside, 
and Lord Darnley entered, flushed with wine, 
followed by a nobleman called Lord Ruthven, and 
some others. 

They entered the little room so roughly that 
the table with its load of dishes and candlesticks 
was upset, and everything would have been in 
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darkness, had not the Countess of Argyle picked 
up one of the candles that was still burning, 
and held it in her hand. 

We will hurry over the rest of the story, 
for it is very terrible. 

In that tiny room, among terrified women 
and overturned furniture, Riccio was stabbed again 
and again, although he clung to the Queen’s skirts, 
praying to her to save him. Then he was dragged 
out into the bedroom, and stabbed again, and 
through the bedroom into the audience chamber, 
and at last his lifeless body was thrown down 
in a corner—just, if you remember, where you 
saw the brass plate in the floor. 

Late that night it was hastily conveyed down 
the winding stair which led to the Chapel Royal, as 
well as to Lord Darnley’s rooms, and there it was 
buried, just where one steps from the stair into 
the Chapel. 

The Palace was now in the hands of Darnley’s 
friends, and they determined that they would keep 
the Queen a prisoner, and force her to sign a deed 
which would give the government of the country 
into her husband’s hands. 

They hoped to do this quietly, before anyone 
knew, but there were one or two men in the Palace 
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who were still true to Mary, and they managed 
to slip out past the guards, and run up to the city, 
and tell the magistrates what had happened; and 
soon the great bell of St Giles was tolling out, 
and when the citizens crowded to the Mercat 
Cross, as they were bound to do when they 
heard its deep-toned voice, they were told that 
their Queen was shut up in Holyrood, in the 
hands of a band of men who were really her 
secret enemies. 

Although Mary had been very foolish, the 
people still loved her, and when they heard 
the news, they were very angry, and rushed 
off pell-mell down the Canongate, and thronged 
into the court of the Palace, and demanded that 
she should be set at liberty. 

Mary heard their voices from the little room 
where she was shut up, separated from her ladies, 
and she tried to go to the window and speak to 
them. But the nobles would not allow this, and 
they pushed Lord Darnley (who was beginning 
to be afraid of the consequences of what he had 
done) forward, and he opened the window and 
assured the citizens that the Queen was quite 
safe and free, and ordered them, in her name, 
to go quietly back to their homes. 
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They believed him, and did as they were told, 
and doubtless he thought that the danger was over, 
and things would go quietly on, but he soon began 
to suspect that the nobles were using him as a 
mere tool to gain their own ends, and he also 
began to be afraid of what the people of Scotland 
would say if they found out that he had agreed 
to the shameful crime that had been committed. 

So, like the weak and wicked man that he was, 
he turned right round, and swore to the Queen 
that the deed had been done against his will, and 
pretended to be anxious to help her in any way he 
could; and when Mary suggested a plan by which 
she might escape, he agreed to it, and helped her 
to steal out of the Palace at midnight by a secret 
passage that led to the Royal vault; and, horses 
having been procured by a loyal gentleman named 
Arthur Erskine, he galloped with her to Dunbar 
Castle, where the nobles who were true to the 
Queen joined them, and for the time they were 
safe, 


X XIX. 


A BLACK NIGHT AT THE KIRK 
O’ FIELD 


AFTER reading the miserable story which I have 
told you in the last chapter, you can easily under- 
stand that Lord Darnley had placed himself in a 
very dangerous position. 

He had first of all agreed to Riccio’s murder, 
and had signed his name to a “band” or agree- 
ment that it was to be carried out. He had 
helped in the murder, then, in order to shield 
himself, he had told lies to the Queen, and declared 
that it had been committed without his consent; 
and, not content with that, he had caused a 
Proclamation to be made at the Mercat Cross that 
he was innocent concerning the matter. 

Of course the nobles who had committed the 
crime were very angry at this, and from that time 
forward they were his bitter enemies; and they 
made the Queen his enemy too, for they showed 
her the “ band,” with his name written at the foot 
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_ of it, and then she knew how false his words to 
her had been, and we can scarcely wonder that 
she never trusted him again. 

Then the noblemen who were on the Queen’s 
side had always disliked him, and now they 
disliked him more than ever; so, knowing how 
little value was put on human life at that time, 
and how little was thought of murder, we cannot 
wonder very much that, after Riccio was killed 
and out of the way, men began to whisper to one 
another that it would be well for the country, and 
well for Queen Mary, if some one else were out of 
the way also. 

We do not know how many of these whispers 
reached the Queen’s ears. It is difficult to believe 
that she did not know of any of them, it is more 
difficult to believe that she deliberately helped to 
plot the murder of her own husband, the father 
of her little son, no matter how false, and wicked, 
and cruel he had been. 

It is a question that has been discussed over 
and over again. Whole books have been written 
to prove that Mary was innocent of any knowledge 
of the plot; whole books have been written to 
prove that she knew all about it ; but the real truth 
will never be known in this world, 
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I think it is likely that she was not quite so 
innocent as we would like to be able to believe she 
was, and that, on the other hand, she was not 
quite so guilty as has been supposed. 

Be that as it may, everyone knows the story 
of what happened. 

In the winter that followed Riccio’s death, 
Lord Darnley went to visit his father, the Earl of 
Lennox, in the West, and fell ill of small-pox at 
Glasgow. 

Queen Mary, whose heart was always easily 
touched by sickness or sorrow, and who, whatever 
her other faults were, was quick to forgive, went 
to visit him. She had had small-pox when she 
was a little girl, and so she was not frightened by 
the danger of infection. 

Perhaps her bravery in facing the dreaded 
disease appealed to Darnley, for he threw off the 
sullen manner which he had worn towards her for 
the last year, and confessed how wicked he had 
been, and begged her to forgive him, 

The Queen answered him kindly, and it seemed 
as if they might be friends once more. 

Then she proposed that he should be brought 
by short stages to Edinburgh, in order that the 
bracing air might hasten his recovery, and that 
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he might take a course of baths to prevent his 
face being marked by the disease. 

This plan was agreed to, and as soon as he 
was strong enough they set out. 

As it was not thought wise to take him to 
Holyrood, the situation of which was too low and 
damp for an invalid, Mary wished him to go to 
Craigmillar Castle, which lay about three miles to 
the south of Edinburgh. 

For some reason Lord Darnley declined to go 
there, so it was agreed that a message should be 
sent to a gentleman named Maitland of Lethington, 
asking him to find some suitable lodging for the 
sick man on the outskirts of the city. 

Now, long before this time, there had been a 
Church built on the exact spot where the 
University of Edinburgh stands to-day, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and because there 
were no houses there, nothing but fresh green 
fields lying quite outside the city wall, this Church 
was always called the Church of the Blessed 
Mary-in-the-Fields. 

It was what was called a collegiate Church, 
that is, it had a great many clergymen attached to 
it, who were ruled over by a superior clergyman 
called a Provost. There were buildings attached 
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to the Church for the clergy to live in, but the 
Provost had a house of his own. 

Some twenty years before the time we are 
speaking of, when Lord Darnley was recovering 
from small-pox, the English had come and 
burned these buildings, and because the Provost 
and his clergy had not money to build them again, 
they had sold them to a Scotch nobleman, the 
Earl of Hamilton, or, as he was better known by 
his foreign title, the Duke of Chattelherault, who, 
in his turn, seems to have sold the ground to 
Queen Mary. 

We do not know if the college buildings were 
completely destroyed or not; at anyrate we do 
know that the Provost's house, a poor little place 
with only four rooms in it, was still standing. 

It was called the Kirk o’ Field House, and, as 
it had a garden, Lethington recommended it as a 
nice healthy place to which to bring an invalid. 

Accordingly Lord Darnley was brought to this 
little building, and settled in one of the upstairs 
rooms with his attendants. 

For the next nine days everything went well. 
It is true that the Queen did not live constantly 
in the little house where her sick husband was. 
She went down to the Palace at Holyrood, but she 
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spent most of her time with him, and sometimes 
even slept for a night in a room which had been 
prepared for her use on the ground floor. 

One day in the second week of February, Lord 
Darnley was feeling specially well, and when Mary 
came up from the Palace to spend the evening 
with him, he was full of plans about going out for 
a ride the next day, the first ride which he would 
have had since his illness began. 

He was able to come downstairs to supper that 
evening too, and it was served in the hall and was 
a very merry meal. For there had been a wedding 
in the morning, down in the Chapel at Holyrood— 
one of the Queen’sforeign servants, named Sebastian, 
who came from Brittany, had been married to one 
_ of her favourite serving-maids, and there was to be 
a masked ball given in the Palace that night in 
honour of the event. 

We can almost picture the scene as history 
has handed it down to us. There was the Queen, 
ready dressed for the ball in a dark velvet dress, 
with a little crown of silver daisies and pearls on 
her head; and there was Mary Seton, her maid-of- 
honour, and the Earl of Huntley, both of whom 
were in gala attire. Then there were the Earls of 
Argyle, and Cassilis, and one or two others; and 
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lastly there was the invalid, lying on his couch, 
listening to the description of the wedding, and all 
the merry chatter that would go on as to what 
dresses certain persons would wear at the ball. — 

At eleven o’clock an attendant entered. The 
Queen’s litter had arrived, with her carriers, and 
her linksmen, who carried torches to light her 
through the narrow wynds that had to be traversed 
on the way to Holyrood. 

Mary rose, kissed her husband, and bade him 
good-night ; then she entered her litter, and Mary 
Seton entered hers, and away they were carried, 
surrounded by a guard of archers, and preceded 
by the linksmen with their flaring torches. 

After they left, Lord Darnley went upstairs 
to bed, accompanied by a little boy called his 
“chalmer-chiel,” who slept in his room, so as to 
be ready to get. him anything that he required 
during the night. 

Meanwhile mysterious things had been happen- 
ing in the lower parts of the old house. There 
were cellars under the room which had been fitted 
up for the Queen, and from them there was an 
easy exit into the garden, and from the garden into 
another house which belonged to the Bishop of 
St Andrews. 
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In the darkness, unseen by anyone, men had 
been stealing backwards and forwards, from the 
one house to the other, carrying grimy bags of 
some heavy substance, which they placed all over 
the cellar floor, and in little hidden corners, where 
no one was likely to see it. 

When they had finished, they slipped out, with 
dirty faces and dirtier hands, into the Blackfriars 
Wynd, a narrow lane that connected the Kirk o’ 
Field House with the Cowgate, and made their way 
back to the city. 

When the Queen’s litter passed, and, by the 
light of the flashing torches, they saw who was 
sitting inside, their faces grew grave, and one man 
whispered to another, as if he were conscience 
stricken, “What wark is this we are doing? I 
trow it be no good.” 

And truly it was not good. 

They were but hired servants, who had to obey 
their masters; but they must have known that 
black work was afoot in the house which they had 
just left, when they had strewn all the floors and 
secret corners of it with gunpowder. 

Quietness fell over the city. Lord Darnley and 
his poor little “chalmer-chiel” slept peacefully, 
while down at Holyrood everyone danced merrily. 
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Midnight came, and was rung out from the 
tower of St Giles—one o’clock, two o’clock—and 
then there was a sharp report like a cannon, 
followed by the crash of falling stones. 

After that there was silence for a time, then 
the pattering of many feet on the pavement. The 
citizens were alarmed, and were hurrying to see 
what had happened. 

Nor did it take them long to find out. What 
had been done could not be hid, and soon the 
dreadful words were passing from lip to lip that 
the Kirk o’ Field House had been blown to atoms, 
and that Lord Darnley and his little serving- 
lad had been found lying dead in an adjoining 
garden. 

As I have said, no one will ever know 
what part Queen Mary took in this awful 
crime. 

One thing is certain ; if, as many people believe, 
she helped to plan it, and deliberately brought her 
sick husband to that quiet house to make their 
work easier for his murderers, her punishment fell 
swiftly and heavily. 

For her subjects believed that she had had a hand 
in it, and from that day they turned against her, 
and she, who before this had always been able to 
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charm them back to good humour by her smiles, 
no matter how much her French ways had shocked 
their sober Scottish minds, was now almost an 
outcast, and was met with averted looks, and 
words of suspicion. 


XXIV, 


XXX. 


HER FAREWELL TO EDINBURGH 


For about four months longer, Mary came and 
went among her people, but I am sorry to say 
that, instead of acting so as to restore their trust 
in her, she acted so foolishly, one might almost say 
so wickedly, that it was easy to see what would be 
the end of it all. 

Angry as the people were at what they thought 
was the share she had taken in her husband’s 
death, they were still more angry when they heard 
that she had made up her mind to marry the Earl 
of Bothwell. 

This Earl of Bothwell was a very powerful 
nobleman, but he was very much disliked by 
everybody, and it was well known that he had 
been one of the leaders in the terrible tragedy of 
Kirk o’ Field. 

So you can imagine the horror that was felt 
when people realised that their Queen was going 
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to marry the very man who had planned the 
murder of Lord Darnley. 

It was little wonder, was it not, that the news 
made them believe more firmly in Mary’s guilt ? 
It was little wonder also, that they determined 
that she should have no part in the bringing up 
of her son. 

So the bitter feeling grew, and at last, at mid- 
summer, two armies faced each other at the foot 
of Carberry Hill, near Musselburgh. 

Twenty years before,’ two armies had been 
drawn up, almost on the same ground, to fight 
about the affairs of the Queen of Scots. 

But she was a little girl then, and the 
armies had been English and Scottish, and the 
quarrel had been that the English wanted her to 
be married to their young King, King Edward, and 
the Scottish nobles would not agree to this. 

To-day the quarrel was also about Queen Mary, 
but it was a far sadder quarrel, for both the 
armies were Scottish. It was what is called a 
“civil war”—that is, men of the same nation and 
the same blood were prepared to fight against 
each other, and to die at each other’s hands. 

On the one side were the men, and they were 

1 The battle of Pinkie, 
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few in number, who were still loyal to the Queen 
and her husband. 

On the other side were the great majority of 
the nobles, who pretended to be willing to be loyal 
to the Queen on condition that she would leave 
Lord Bothwell at once, and cease to look on him 
as her husband. 

Mary herself had ridden into the field, and now 
sat on a block of stone on the hillside, to watch the 
conflict. 

But everyone soon saw that there would be no 
conflict. 

On “Black Saturday,” as the day on which 
Pinkie was fought was called, fourteen thousand 
Scotsmen had laid down their lives for their Child- 
Queen. 

Only two thousand had mustered under her 
banner now, and even these began to fail her. 

Band after band of deserters were seen crossing 
over to the other army, until at last a mere handful 
of men were left. 

Seeing this, Lord Bothwell rode forward, and 
offered to prove by single combat that he was 
innocent of the murder of Darnley. That meant 
that he was ready to fight a duel with any 
nobleman who might be chosen by the other side, 
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and, if he were victorious, his innocence was to be 
counted as proved. 

The Earl of Morton was chosen by the other side, 
but he does not seem to have been very courageous, 
so a Knight named Sir Patrick Lindsay, who had 
been a relative of Lord Darnley’s, offered to fight 
instead of him. 

At this moment, however, Mary interfered, and 
said that she was willing to make peace, and that 
she would give herself up to the nobles, and go back 
to Edinburgh with them, if they, on their side, 
would allow Lord Bothwell to go free. 

They agreed to this, and Mary and Bothwell 
parted, never to meet again. 

He said good-bye to her, and rode off to 
Dunbar, from whence he went to the Orkney 
Islands, and then to Denmark, where he died. 
We will say good-bye to him too. We do not wish 
to hear any more about him, for there is only one 
word that will describe him, and that word 
is “coward.” He had an influence over Mary, a 
bad influence, and he used it; then, when he had 
helped to get her into misery, and trouble, and 
danger, he did the very meanest thing that he 
could do: he rode away in order to save himself, 
and left her to her fate. 
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When he was gone, a soldier, called the Laird 
of Grange, led a grey charger to where Mary was, 
and when she had seated herself upon it, he 
guided it down the hill, and across the meadow 
to where the army of the nobles was stationed. 

We are glad to read that he had the courtesy 
to raise his helmet from his head, and walk 
uncovered, as if to show that although Mary had 
surrendered, she was Queen of Scotland still. 

It was almost the last act of courtesy that she 
was to receive. Her nobles had led her to believe 
that when Lord Bothwell was gone they would 
return to their allegiance. As a matter of fact, 
they had taken her prisoner by guile, and they 
behaved as if they had been her jailers. 

Heedless that she was absolutely worn out by 
all that she had gone through, they turned her 
horse’s head towards Edinburgh, and, without 
allowing her time even to arrange her dress, or 
wash her dusty tear-stained face, they led her into 
the Capital. 

Up the Canongate she rode, with the Earl of 
Morton holding one bridle-rein, and the Earl of 
Athole the other. The windows were crowded, 
and the pavements thronged with citizens, who 
were waiting to see her pass, as they had waited 
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once before, six short years ago; but what a 
different scene it was. 

Then, there had been a smile on every face, 
and the women had blessed her, and the children 
had clapped their hands at the sight of the bonnie 
lady with the white satin gown, and the pearls in her 
hair. Now, there were muttered curses, and 
taunts, and yells, and cruel laughter, and the 
children hid their faces at the sight of the pale- 
_ faced woman in the dusty riding-skirt, whose hair 
had all come loose, and was hanging in confusion 
on her shoulders, who was riding in the midst of a 
band of jeering men. 

Poor, poor Mary! If she had done wrong she 
was suffering for it now, and she was to suffer for 
it all the rest of her life. 

Once more we feel grateful to the kind-hearted 
old Laird of Grange, when we read that he alone 
of all the nobles was so angry at the soldiers and 
the crowd, as they pressed round her, saying all 
the unkind things that they could think of, that he 
struck them with his broadsword to keep them 
back. 

At last the procession halted at a large house 
called “‘ The Black Turnpike,” in which the Provost 
of Edinburgh lived, and which stood in the High 
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Street, where there is an entrance into Hunter’s 
Square to-day, just above the Tron Church. 

Here the Queen was locked into a tiny room, 
almost like a cell, whose window looked out on 
the High Street, and left there all night. No 
wonder that her heart sank as she heard the key 
turn in the lock, and that gloomy forebodings for 
the future took possession of her. 

She had trusted herself to her nobles. They 
had promised to take her back to Holyrood, and 
instead of doing so, they had brought her here. 

That was the last night Queen Mary spent: in 
Edinburgh, and a dreary one it must have been, for 
the people never went to bed, but thronged the © 
street under her window, making such a noise that 
she could not sleep. 

In the morning, however, their feelings began to 
change, for Mary, almost beside herself with 
misery, appeared at the window, and cried to them 
to save her. 

Her hair was still loose, and her clothes were 
torn, and at the pitiful sight the tradespeople and 
prentice lads began to forget the past, and only to 
remember that this distressed woman was their 
Queen, the Queen of whom they had been so proud 
when she first came among them, 
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So they went into their houses, and took down 
their armour, and hurried into the street again, 
with the intention of rescuing her. 

Once more the nobles deceived her with fair 
words. They were afraid of a riot, so they told 
her that her imprisonment was at an end, and that 
they would take her back to Holyrood, and leave 
her there free, if she would tell the crowd to 
disperse. 

Once more she trusted them, and did as they 
asked her, and so they were able to get -her out 
of the Provost’s house, and take her down to Holy- 
rood without exciting a tumult, which would 
certainly have taken place, if the people had ever 
suspected that this was but the first step towards 
a longer, and stricter imprisonment. 

So for the last time the Queen of Scots came 
back to the old Palace of the Stuarts, but she was 
not suffered to remain there long. A few hours’ 
rest was all that was granted to her, then, when it 
was dark, and the people could not recognise her, 
she was forced to disguise herself in a long dark 
cloak, the hood of which completely hid her 
features, and, mounted on horseback, she was 
hurried down to the Firth of Forth, taken across 
its waters in an open boat, mounted on horseback 
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on the other side again, and so conveyed to Loch 
Leven Castle. 

As you know, she escaped from Loch Leven 
by the help of brave little Willie Douglas, but not 
before she had been forced to sign away her crown 
in favour of her infant son. Then followed the 
battle of Langside, after which she threw herself 
on the mercy of Queen Elizabeth, who responded 
to her trust by locking her up for years in an 
English castle, and putting her to death in the 
end. 

With the departure of Mary Stuart, much of 
its romance left Edinburgh. During the long 
minority of her son, James VI., he lived chiefly 
at Stirling, with his tutor, George Buchanan, who, 
as you remember, had helped Queen Mary with 
her studies when she first came to Scotland; and, 
although, when he became a man, and married, he 
lived at Holyrood, his thoughts were very much 
taken up with the prospect of becoming King of 
England—the “Land of Promise” as he called 
it—at Queen Elizabeth’s death, and going to live 
in the South. 

This came to pass, as you know, in 1603, and 
when he and his wife; Anne of Denmark—the lady 
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who was so fond of jewellery, and who helped to 
make George Heriot’s fortune—and his three 
children, and all his Court, packed up their be- 
longings and went to live in London, the little city 
settled down to a new existence. 

If it could no longer have a King and a Court 
within its walls, it could always turn its mind to 
learning. So little by little the character of its 
people changed, until at the present day, as I told 
you in the first chapter, it is more celebrated for 
its beauty, and for its schools, and colleges, and 
hospitals than for anything else. 


THE END. 
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